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hORhWORD 

I\  IHi  \ll\|)Sl)l  MW"!  ohNCIXL'l-..  ilk'  Ki.M 
gan  adniinisiration  was  associatcii  with  ndlkics  aaliivct 
mg  the  nation's  energies  to  provitfe  (oi  a  strimge' 
detense  B\  stibstantialK  ineieasiitg  delet'se  iMidgets. 
the  adniinistratioti  iIkI  tti(>re  than  inereh  nniierwnte 
miprtnentotits  in  nnlitaiw  lotees;  tt  undertook  inniaiive' 
that  ehangetl  both  itte  ittiage  and  realtt\  ol  Anienea's 
ft<itional  detense  and  its  eentral  role  m  tlie  eoinmon 
detense  ot  the  tree  world 

This  book  assesses  those  ttiitialives  It  examines 
the  policies  and  programs  that  were  the  center  ot  eonito- 
sersx  cUirittg  the  Reagan  years.  It  concentrates  (i[ioii  the 
most  important  issues,  tike  the  Strategic  Delense  Initia- 
tixe.  the  b(l()-ship  Navy,  and  the  helix  inerease  in  the 
Oefense  budget. 

Critic's  attd  supporters  ot  the  Reagan  imtiatixes  do 
agree  on  one  point:  The  Re.igan  .idministration  came 
into  otTiee  xxith  the  intent  ol  strengthetitng  delense  pol 
iey  .  How  well  the  adtntnistratioti  succeeded  m  that 
eltort  and  the  cost  ol  that  success  are  xigorousix 
debated  in  the  e  pages. 
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INTRODUCTION 


\  '((/t  /  w  i'/lil  11  ill  Hill  ht  It  iili:i  ,l  s//,;/)/!  ihioif^li 

liiinniiihlc  tiiti  iiiiom  iiiiil  iiiii'il  mil . V.i,  ilu  pu:  \un 

I'l  till  IniultiiHi  null  mir  iiiilwn  \<  i  L\  in  n  ni  hl 

tiiUiii  '.  pi  tit  I  .  Iiiiintin  iiuhl'..  t  i  tnii'iiiu  pii'tiitts. 
Iltlllnlltll  llltlflit'lltlt  lit  t  .  illltl  llllf)  lullU’lhtl  \lilhlill\ 

I  t  tpiit  i  '  It  ilt  t/it  tift  ti  I  IIi'H  III  Mip/ii'i  I  mu  pH  nth  lunl 
tlflfihl  t'lir  iiihit  tp  ( >111  ,  .  nniiiiiiiit  ni  ii\  pi  tu  i  iinikt  i  p 

n  'I  II  It  i!  1  'll  lit  SI  'ji  'til s 

KuiuiM  Klmlmii 


ff  HI  \  IHI  Kl  \i.\\  \|)\1IMM  k  \  1  h  )\ 

oiik'roi.1  oltuc  in  1'>S1  ihi.-  dclcnic  ol  llic  had 

alrcad\  ijndcd.  The  iiuIikiia  lHiildu]i  miliated  earlier 
I’re'ident  t  arter  iind  mh'Ii  to  be  e\ pander!  irv  I'lesirieni 
Reaeati  deeisirelr  relieeter!  the  eull  that  harl  erown 
betueen  ttie  I  niierl  States  .mil  tlie  Soviet  I  nion. 

In  the  IH.Xl)  presirienti.il  eanipaiL’n,  Mr.  Ke.ie.iit  Itaii 
souiulerl  the  eall  ti>  .inns  .laainst  wh.it  lie  \ie\reil  .is  a 
dire  .md  iinineriuite  daneer  an  .leeeler.itine  Soviet 
thre.ii  to  .\inerie.Ts  n.itional  seeiiritv  Detente  w.is  disas 
trolls,  he  eontenderl.  beeaiise  it  lenorerl  the  re.ilities  ol 
Sov  iet  expansionism  and  tailed  to  slop  the  shill  in  the 
balanee  ol  str.iteeie  nuelear  power  in  l.ivor  ol  Moscow 
lo  arklress  these  problems,  Mr.  Kea^an  promised  .i 
rapirl  biiikiup  ol  I  S  military  lorees  and  laree  mere.ises 
in  detense  spendme. 

It  w.is  assumed  .it  the  time  ihai  President  Ke.iL’.in 
would  break  radieallv  with  past  policies  anil  programs 
ol  the  Nixon,  l  ord,  and  t’aiier  adminislr.itions,  I  his 
pi.ived  onlv  p.irtiallv  eorreel  The  President  eschewed 
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CiilN  lor  quick  ti\cs  lo  redress  (he  so-called  "uindou  ot 
\  Lilnerahility .  "  ami  crash  programs  to  increase  coinen 
tioiial  weapons  production  and  eoinhat  strength  Rather, 
the  President's  new  initiatives  involved  across-the-board 
increases  in  oneoing  delense  programs  The  one  eveep- 
tion  was  the  Navy.  In  essence,  the  initial  Reagan  milia 
tives  divi  not  change  overall  .Xmerican  strategy;  rather, 
they  focused  on  the  resources  needevi  to  implement 
evisting  strategic  goals  successlully 

(hese  initiatives  required,  anti  received,  a  sharp 
anti  sustained  increase  in  delense  spending.  Cimgress 
was  reluctant  to  linance  these  increases  by  cuts  m  the 
■'Cireat  Society"  social  pnigratiis  that  had  been  enactetl 
during  the  Johnson  atlministration  In  adtlilion.  a  gener¬ 
ally  siagttant  economy  seetued  to  detnand  liscal  stim¬ 
ulus;  the  admimstratuni  respondetl  with,  anti  C'ongress 
apciriniched.  reductitins  in  Federal  tax  revenues  In  ctnn- 
binatitm  these  tneasures  resulted  in  a  massive  l  etleral 
delicti  whose  si/e  increased  substantially  with  each 
passing  year.  By  R>S4  the  deticn  exceedetl  Sl.^0  billion, 
and  public  concern  over  Federal  liscal  policies  coukl  not 
easily  be  ignored. 

I  he  congressional  response  was  (iramm-Kudman- 
Hollings.  which  mandated  spending  reductions  and 
projected  a  balanceti  budget  by  the  earlv  I  WOs  ihrot- 
lling-back  ot  (jovernment  spending  has  now  set  in  and 
outlays  are  now  growing  at  a  rale  roiighiv  equal  lo  over¬ 
all  economic  growth.  And.  alter  its  sharp  increase  dur¬ 
ing  I’resident  Reagan's  lirst  term,  inllalion-atljusted 
delense  spending  settled  into  a  no-growth  (actuallv 
slightly  negative  growth)  pattern  early  in  the  second 
term 

In  the  strategic  area.  President  Reagan  combineil 
strategic  force  moilerni/ation  with  new  arms  control  ini¬ 
tiatives.  In  addition  lo  conimumg  the  C  arter  initiatives 
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rciiarding  air-launchoil  crui^c  missiles,  loive  modenu/a- 
lion  inv(d\ed  proeuremeni  ol  the  B  IH  bumbei.  Iiimied 
deployment  ot  the  MX  missile,  researeh  and  develop- 
ment  on  the  single  warhead  missile.  Midgetman.  and  a 
revamping  ot  the  strategie  eommand.  eontrol.  eom- 
numieations.  and  intelligenee  (C’d )  systems  Arms  eon 
trol  proposals — developed  reluetantly  and  belatedly 
aeeording  to  the  President's  eriiies-  involved  sharp 
rediietions  in  the  levels  ot  both  inlereonlinenlal  and 
intermediate-range  systems.  These  proposals  were  ini¬ 
tially  unaeeeptable  to  the  Soviets  and  attraeted  mived 
support  aiming  arms  eontrol  devotees  But  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  most  eontroversial  initiative  eame  in  Mareh 
198.^.  Mr.  Reagan  direeted  establishment  ot  a  eom- 
prehensive  and  intensive  researeh  prvigram  to  develop  a 
defense  against  hallistie  missiles.  I'he  Strategie  Defense 
Initiative.  SDl  or  "Star  Wars."  added  a  note  of  uneer- 
tainty  regarding  the  future  of  strategie  nueleai  deler- 
renee.  Equally.  SDl  threatened  basie  Soviet 
assumptions  regarding  its  strategie  relationship  with  the 
United  States. 

The  Reagan  initiatives,  however,  involved  more 
than  strategie  fviree  moderni/.ation.  arms  eontrol.  and 
SDl.  Former  Seeretary  ol  State  Alexander  M.  Haig.  Jr., 
warned  that  the  ehanging  eonventional  military  balanee 
east  "a  shadow  over  every  signifleant  geopolitieal  deei- 
sion.  ...  It  inlluenees  the  management  of  international 
crises  and  the  terms  on  which  they  are  resolved,"  In 
short,  deterring  future  Soviet  threats  or  outright  aggres¬ 
sion  was  possible  only  if  the  United  States  possessed 
capable  conventional  land.  air.  and  sea  forces.  As  a 
consequence,  the  Reagan  administration  adopted  four 
initiatives  related  to  conventional  forces — an  increase  in 
the  Navy's  tiect  from  about  4.‘v()  warships  to  more  than 
blit);  an  imprecise  plan  to  pressure  peripheral  Soviet 
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interests  around  the  world  in  order  to  eain  niilita'\ 
leverage  in  other  areas  ol  eritieal  interest  to  the  Li  ..ed 
States;  a  move  to  aeeelerate  development  and  proeure- 
ment  ot  “smart  "  battlefield  weapons  and  to  merease  the 
stoekpile  of  war  materials  needed  in  a  protraeted  eon- 
tliet  in  Europe;  and  finally,  steps  to  merease  the  level  ot 
training  and  eombat  readiness  ol  existine  conventional 
forces. 

Ol  the  liiur  initiatives,  a  lareer  Navv  was  h\  tar  the 
most  amhitioiis  and  costly.  President  Reaean  succeeded 
in  persuading  Congress  to  approve  eonsit iiction  ot  two 
additional  tiuclear-povsered  aircraft  earners,  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  Sh.S  billion.  The  carrier  reijuesi  was  ssm- 
holic  ol  the  President's  acceptance  ot  the  consensus 
among  I  S  military  planners  that  coiuenlional  forces 
were  becoming  more  crucial  than  at  any  lime  since 
Moscow  achieved  nuelear  parity  . 

Without  trivializing  the  military  lineal  to  the 
L  tilted  Stales  and  its  allies,  congressional  observers 
feared  that  the  President's  approach  would  be  sell- 
defeating  l  ess  conlideni  than  Mr.  Reagan  about  liiiivls 
lor  detense  and  concerned  that  his  initiatives  would 
sharply  alter  relations  with  both  Moscow  aiul  .-\mei tea's 
N.A’K)  allies.  Congress  was  onlv  cautiously  supportive 
Other  observers  advanced  proposals  regarding  a  range 
of  issues  not  dealt  with  by  the  administration;  reform  ot 
defense  organizational  arrangements,  resiruclui  ing  ot 
weapons  procurement  policies,  and  changes  m  force 
structure  and  operational  procedures,  parliciitarly  as 
they  apply  to  NA  I'O  lairope.  Pach  ol  these  proposals 
rested  on  the  perception  that  the  armed  lorees  were 
infatuated  with  expensive  and  technologically  complex 
weaponry,  that  mitilary  organizations,  especially  head¬ 
quarters  and  agencies,  were  overstaffed  at  the  officer 
level,  and  that  military  educational  programs  were  defi¬ 
cient  in  important  respects. 
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Foi  an  April  lOSh  (.■i>nlcicnLO  in  Dallas,  a  ili\erso 
griHip  ()l  ci\ilian  and  military  scholars  liirm  several  uni¬ 
versities  and  governmental  agencies  lotvk  the  oppor- 
tunitv  to  discuss  the  Reagan  adminisiration's  detense 
pol  's.  Ihe  essays  prepared  lor  that  conlerence  and 
incluUs.  aere.  detailed  and  insightlul  ohservaiions  on 
the  several  topic's  touched  upon  in  this  inirodticfion. 
have  since  been  revised,  updated,  and  edited  lor  Ihis 
volume.  I  he  editors  believe  that  this  colleciion 
provides,  under  one  cover,  one  td  the  tirsi  comprehen¬ 
sive  studies  ot  the  Reagan  administration  s  national 
securitv  policies.  That  the  authors  rellected  on  these 
issues  tor  some  months  also  makes  possible,  perhaps, 
more  reasoned  and  perceptive  judgments  of  the  long¬ 
term  implications  of  the  policies  of  this  administration. 

Part  1  of  this  collection  includes  five  papers  on 
regional  and  global  issues.  The  first  is  by  Schuyler 
Foerster.  who  analyzes  the  efforts  of  President  Reagan 
to  alter  the  agenda  of  arms  control  Irom  the  legacy  of 
SALT  (Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks).  Foerster  notes 
that  President  Reagan  has  pursued  simultaneously  a 
major  strategic  modernization  program  and  sharp  reduc¬ 
tions  in  both  strategic  and  intermediate  nuclear 
weapons.  Both  initiatives  vvere  designed  to  overcome 
the  perception  of  strategic  vulnerability  that  developed 
in  the  ld7()s.  The  paper  examines  the  legacy  of  SALT, 
the  dilemma  of  extended  deterrence  in  NATO,  and 
evolv  ing  LiS  positions  in  both  strategic  and  intermediate 
arms  control  negotiations.  It  is  Foersler's  contention 
that  while  the  twx)  initiatives  are  compatible  in  the  near 
term,  success  in  arms  control  will  ultimately  require  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  to  reassess  their  nuclear 
strategies  and  force  modernization  programs. 

The  second  paper,  by  Paul  Godwin,  considers  US 
policies  in  Asia.  Godwin  argues  that  the  United  States 
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has  \icwed  Northeast  Asia  as  strategicalK  more  erilieal 
than  Southeast  Asia  I'tie  eeoyraphie  proximit\  ot 
China.  Japan,  the  two  Koreas.  and  the  Si'viet  I'nion  in 
Northeast  .Asia  has  itreater  potential  lor  eonlliet  than 
exists  amonu  the  smaller,  less  developeil  nations  in 
Southeast  .Asia  The  Reagan  administration.  Godwin 
observes,  has  aeeepted  this  view  ,  with  some  adjust¬ 
ments.  set  in  motion  by  previous  administrations.  The 
author  contends  that  security  relations  in  .Asia,  lor  both 
Washington  and  .Moscow,  are  tar  more  complex,  tluid. 
and  politically  sensitive  than  in  burope.  In  tact,  the 
United  States  under  Mr.  Reagan  has  been  able  to  lirm 
up  loose  coalitions  ot  allies  and  triends  in  the  .Asia- 
Pacit'ic  region.  But  it  must  now  strengthen  its  coopera¬ 
tive  ties  to  friendly,  if  nonaligned.  states,  thereby 
strengthening  the  political  context  required  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  defense  policy. 

Peter  Zwick  is  the  author  of  the  third  paper.  He 
examines  the  reasons  for  Mr.  Reagan's  shift  from  the 
harsh  criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  characteri/ed 
his  first  term  to  what  the  author  terms  a  ■'realistic  " 
approach.  He  suggests  that  it  is  the  ascendanev  of 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  that  led  to  this  change.  In  addition. 
Gorbachev's  leadership  style  and  the  politics  he  adopted 
in  his  first  year  point  to  a  new  era  in  Soviet  foreign  pol¬ 
icy:  a  differentiated  approach  to  the  West  and  to  the 
Third  World.  In  effect.  Gorbachev  hopes  to  raise  the 
cost  of  confrontational  rhetoric  to  the  United  States  and 
III  increase  the  payoff  for  "realism"  in  .American  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Zwick  questions  whether  President  Reagan 
w  ill  understand  and  be  willing  to  play  bv  rules  that  ne¬ 
cessitate  a  commitment  to  diplomacy  and  negotiated  set¬ 
tlements  based  on  mutual  benefits. 

John  b’.  Guilmartin  tackles  what  is  the  most  topical 
element  of  the  eonlliet  spectrum  with  his  wide-ranging 


historical  analysis  ot  terrorism,  (juilmartm  believes  that 
the  use  of  military  torce  to  counter  terrorism  has  been 
■'reasonably  effective.  "  But  he  eoes  on  to  say  that  any 
lone-term  approach  requires  fundamental  reform  of  the 
"military  instrument."  .More  is  involved  than  ncu 
equipment;  the  defense  establishment  must  understand, 
appreciate,  and  learn  to  utilize  more  effectively  the 
leadership  and  training  of  its  personnel. 

The  final  chapter  in  this  part  is  Roy  Werner  s  essay 
on  security  assistance  policies.  He  traces  their  evolution 
as  a  support  tool  of  cvintainment  and  as  a  political  lever 
with  nonaligned  nations.  Security  assistance  programs. 
Werner  notes,  have  not  been  used  as  economic  pro¬ 
grams  linked  to  the  balance  of  payments  and  trade  defi¬ 
cits.  He  also  points  out  that  the  burdensome  trade 
delicils  faced  by  the  L'nifed  States  may  require  such  a 
consideration.  In  addition,  this  paper  examines  two  fun¬ 
damental  questions  regarding  security  assistance:  the 
supplier's  responsibility  to  evaluate  a  recipient's  use  of 
the  weapons  it  receives,  and  criteria  appropriate  to  this 
evaluation.  Regardless  of  the  how  or  why  provided, 
security  assistance  should  be  viewed  as  only  a  second¬ 
ary  contribution;  in  the  end  peaceful  resolutions  of  con- 
tlict  will  ultimately  require  solutions  that  do  not  entail 
coercive  mechanisms. 

The  second  part  includes  three  papers  on  defense 
resource  requirements.  The  iirst,  by  Dennis  S.  Ippolito. 
fvKuses  on  defense  spending  and  budgeting.  The  paper 
reviews  historical  patterns  of  defen.se  spending  and  the 
relationship  of  defense  outlays  to  the  rest  of  the  Federal 
budget.  Ippolito  contends  that  the  Reagan  defense 
buildup  has  not.  despite  the  popular  perception,  solely 
or  even  primarily  been  responsible  For  the  worsening  of 
the  Federal  budget  deficit.  Ippolito  believes  that  P'csi- 
dent  Reagan  is  in  a  unique  position  to  achieve  what  was 
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considered  impossible  \shen  he  came  to  ollice  in  IMSI. 
namely,  lone-term  erowth  in  detense  and  a  rediielion  m 
the  relatiee  si/e  ol  the  t  ederal  hudeet.  I  rom  an\  per- 
speetiee,  according  to  Ippoliti).  this  uoukl  represent  one 
ot  the  most  important  budget  policy  accomplishments  ol 
the  modern  era. 

I)a\id  Segal  ami  Nathan  Hihler  discuss  manpower 
and  personnel  policies  and  conclude  that  the  L  niled 
Stales  is  in  a  tar  belter  posture  in  the  late  14S()s  than  a 
decade  earlier  Recruitment  goals  have  been  met  and  the 
quality  ot  personnel  has  improved  markedly.  Segal  and 
Hibler  attribute  these  improvements  to  increases  in  mili¬ 
tary  compensation,  to  establishment  ol  educational 
incentives,  and  to  the  relatively  high  civilian  youth 
unemployment  of  recent  years.  The  authors  are  con¬ 
cerned  that  under  budgetary  constraints  both  manpower 
and  personnel  accounts  may  become  vulnerable.  In 
addition,  existing  benelits.  it'  cut  or  eliminated,  will 
atTect  the  military  's  ability  to  compete  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  Tor  the  quality  personnel  essential  in  an  all-vol¬ 
unteer  torce.  Weakening  of  recruitment  incentives  will 
necessitate  additional  recruitment  from  the  secondary 
labor  market:  women  and  minority  group  members 
Such  a  strategy  raises  concerns  apparent  during  the 
lyVOs;  Will  disadvantaged  elements  ot  society  be 
greatly  overrepresented  in  the  armed  forces  and.  in  case 
of  war.  suffer  disproportionate  casualties  ’ 

Dov  Zakheim  contends  that  the  defense  programs 
in  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  era  must  of  necessity 
remain  roughly  similar  to  those  proposed  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  this  deficit  reduction  legislation.  He  rea¬ 
sons  that  US  forces  must  continue  to  support  commit¬ 
ments  that  have  existed  for  several  decades.  Altering 
these  commitments  is  unlikely  since  they  are  con¬ 
structed  on  the  basis  of  political  relationships  developed 
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since  W  orld  W  nr  II  /iikhciin  hclic\cs  ih.il  (irnmiii 
Riidman-Hollines  will  not  apprcciahly  ailed  the  deleiise 
budeet,  but  will  engender  changes  in  other  areas  ol  eov 
ernnient;il  spenriine 

Part  III  considers  lorces  and  weapons  scsienis  li 
opens  with  a  cluiptcr  on  land  warlaic  l'\  William 
Standenniaicr  St.iudenniakr  l onicnds  that  asi' 

tents  will  present  the  Arms  Irom  ashicsine  die  loue 
structure  its  leaders  beliese  iei|uiivd  bs  ilic  ihivai  lacme 
the  L'nited  States.  .As  a  C(insci|iicni.e.  the  Anns,  which 
res|Uiivs  SbO.OOtl  sokliei's  to  man  an  IS  disision  loivc. 
must  choose  betsseen  a  '  holloss  .srms'  or  cuts  m  iN 
lorce  structure  Slaudenmaier  is  also  concerneil  that  the 
etjuipmeni  necessary  to  lieht  ellectisels  ssill  not  be 
lorthconiins;  durine  this  period  of  aiistents  l  ltimalels. 
the  United  States  will  be  torcc.l  to  rely  prmi^iril}  on  itir 
and  nasal  lorces  in  situations  shiut  ol  ssai.  ssith  the 
Army's  rapid  deployment  capability  asailable  lor  appro¬ 
priate  circumstances.  To  improve  overall  I'lexibility. 
Slaudenmaier  therefore  suegesis  a  reallocation  of 
defense  spending,  reducing  general  purpstse  NAK) 
force  expenditures  by  6  percent,  with  this  savings 
applied  to  cstntingeney  forces,  thereby  increasing  them 
by  25  percent. 

The  Navy  has  been  the  prime  beneficiary  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  largess.  John  Williams  ampli¬ 
fies  and  details  the  strategic  concept  known  as  the 
■‘Maritime  Strategy,"  which  formed  the  basis  for  that 
Service's  expansion.  The  Maritime  Strategy  evolved 
within  the  Navy,  and  dictates  how  increased  naval 
capabilities  would  be  used  to  deter,  and  possibly  to 
fight,  a  conventional  contlicl  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Critics  of  the  strategy.  Williams  points  out.  view  the 
Maritime  Strategy  primarily  as  a  rationale  for  the 
expanded  forces  the  Navy  has  long  desired.  Williams 
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Miygosts  that  ihe  current  Mariiiiiic  Straieey  will  he  Jilt: 
cull  to  sustain  in  the  liehi  ol  biHlectar\  rcircnchnicnl 
The  iJilcinnia  this  poses  lirr  the  Naw  is  that  the  threat  to 
our  national  commitinenis  is  unlikeK  to  tlecline. 

A  discussion  ot  the  Air  korce  lollows  I  honias 
kabyanic  examines  this  Service  and  notes  that  the  Air 
korce  in  IdXb  vs  as  a  tar  superior  military  instrument, 
quantitatively  and  qualhatively .  to  the  one  inherited  by 
President  Reagan  in  l‘)8l  Some  ot  the  changes  that 
have  brought  this  about  were  motivated  by  civilians,  lor 
example.  .Midgetman  and  Special  Operations  korces; 
others  were  promoted  by  the  Air  F  orce,  an  mstiiuiion 
that  Fabyanic  contends  is  too  hardware-oriented.  This 
latter  quality  hamstrings  the  institution  in  its  ability  to 
develop  ellective  strategic  concepts,  leaving  the  Service 
vulnerable  to  pleas  lor  new  systems  whose  '« arl'icliimg 
values  are  suspect. 

The  last  article  in  part  III  is  a  discussion  ot  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI).  Slater  and  (iold- 
fischer  are  skeptical,  contending  that  contusion  and 
inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the  Reagan  administration 
characteri/e  that  program.  As  presently  conceived.  SDI 
will  likely  lead  bvUh  to  an  arms  race  and  to  crisis 
instability .  khere  arc  good  arguments  for  a  ballistic 
missile  defense,  according  to  Slater  and  Cioldfischer. 
but  Ihe  bad  arguments  put  forth  by  the  Reagan  admin¬ 
istration  have  all  but  buried  the  good  ones  The  authors 
discuss  reasons  why  SDI  is  worth  pursuing:  for  safe¬ 
guarding  against  clandestinely  retained  nuclear  weapons 
and  against  third-party  or  terrorist  attacks. 

In  part  IV.  Jacques  Gansler  examines  readiness 
issues  and  acquisition  policies.  (Janslcr  argues  that  both 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  have  historically 
focused  on  problems  of  ’fraud  and  abuse.  '  Both  insti¬ 
tutions,  he  believes,  should  shift  their  attention  to  a 
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nccdod  rcstructm iiti;  ol  the  pl.miiiii!:.  biiilecline.  aiul 
an.|iiisilion  process,  aloiir;  the  lines  jiroposeil  h'.  the 
Packard  Commission  In  addition,  (iaiisler  sueecsts 
relorms  that  uould  elianee  the  '  eiilture  "  ot  (iroenre 
ment  and.  hy  pro\idmi!  meentives  lor  ellieiene\.  eon 
tribute  to  improvements  m  the  ae».|msition  process 

l-aw,renee  Korb  simitests  that  the  Department  ol 
Detense  aeliieved  commensurate  improvements  m  readi 
ness  and  hanlvvare  capabilities  dtirmj;  the  Keaeaii  era 
I'hese  improvements  were  a  result  ol  a  52  percent  real 
erovvth  in  the  vlelensc  buditel  (diseoiintmii  lor  mllaiion) 
between  tiseal  vear  l')S()  and  liseal  year  IMSs 
However.  Korb  is  not  optimistic  that  readiness  and  sns- 
tainabilitv  will  continue  to  be  ade(.|uatelv  Imulevl.  Ihe 
tiseal  year  ldS6  budget  declined  by  b  percent  m  real 
terms,  the  largest  drop  in  15  years,  aiul  the  shot t  term 
outlook  does  not  appear  hopelul  lor  budget  ineieases. 
The  challenge  will  be  to  maintain  the  balance  between 
modcrni/ation  and  readiness  in  a  period  ot  budget 
rctrenchtiicnt  If  this  is  not  done,  korb  argues,  the  gains 
in  readiness  ot  the  early  IhStK  will  be  lost  v|uickly 


The  authors  and  editors  hope  this  volume  opens 
new  vistas  and  suggests  directions  that  herelolorc  have 
not  been  pursued  by  this  or  previous  administrations, 
furthermore,  lor  scholars,  we  hope  these  articles  will 
stimulate  lurther  analysis  and  debate  ol  the  issues  extim- 
ined  in  this  volume,  (’larilication  ol  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  ot  past  policies  will  ultimately  assist  in 
understanding  the  multidimensional  security  needs  ot 
the  United  States  and  its  alliance  partners  in  the  decades 
ahead . 
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REGIONAL  AND 
GLOBAL  ISSUES 


THE  REAGAN  ADMINESTRATION 
AND  ARMS  CONTROE; 
REDEEINING  I  HE  AGENDA 

Schuyler  Foerster 


i  \  (»  Pkl  SIDI  M  I  \  1 1  KS  I  HI  (  )\  \|  ( )t  I  |(  1 
uilli  a  hlaiik  as.’ciuia.  nm  ilocs  ho  on|(>\  iho  iiiKi'ii 
'tramoi,l  trooili'm  to  shape  ait  aeeiida  <)hset\eis  nia\ 
debate  the  e\leni  to  uhieh  a  I’lVsideitt  eaii  shape  the 
destm\  ot  his  admiiiistialioH.  or  \^hethel  his  aseom 
phshiiieiils  are  sienirieai;tl\  determined  In  the  \ari>'!i' 
[loliiieal  ss stems  miertiational  and  viomesiie  m  uhieh 
he  IS  hill  one.  albeit  import. mt.  asior  In  the  .iieitas  oi 
delense  polies.  mielear  sir.iiei;).  .mil  .irnis  eonirol.  .1 
President's  latitude  is  more  ei>ns|ramed  In  sistemii  t.ie 
tors  th.m  It  IS  in  other  poliey  .iren.is  l  ot  the  I  niied 
Slates,  no  less  than  lor  other  stales,  .irms  eonirol  m  p.ir 
tieular  is  internoven  viith  both  hi;jh  and  low  polities,  .it 
the  doniestie  knel.  within  .111  alli.mee  li.imework.  .md  m 
an  Past-West  miern.ilional  eoniexi 

Mueh  ol  the  arms  eitnirol  .mend.i  w.is  .dieadi  m 
place  when  Konalil  Keaean  eniereil  the  Oe.il  Oil  ice 
f'.quall),  the  President  inherited  a  situation  m  which 
there  was  a  strone  impetus  to  pursue  arms  control  mitia 
tioiis.  Because  arms  control  is  a  contractual  process 
between  two  independent  Isocereiun)  .iclors,  each  parte 
must  approach  the  process  with  a  sense  ot  Mrcnyih  with 
which  to  negotiate,  even  as  each  parlv  is  hroueht  to  the 
process  out  ot  a  sense  ot  \  iilncrtihlliiw  .Although  these 
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t\io  cicmonts  stroriL'th  ;iikI  \ iilnonibiliii  arc  .iiiiiuihls 
part  ot  ain  contractual  process.  lhc\  arc  cspccialK 
sa'icnt  in  the  nuclear  business  where  both  the  nieasures 
ol  power  and  the  inagnituile  ot  risk  incohe  sij|.h  hieh 
stakes . 

It  IS  conttnonplaee  to  note  that,  political  anil  ideo¬ 
logical  contlicts  notw ithslanditii;.  the  L'nited  .Slates  and 
the  .Societ  I  nion  share  a  eonnnon  interest  in  war  aioiil- 
aiice  and  nuclear  cirnlrontation .  This  imilual  \ul- 
nerabilits  ot  the  nuclear  tige  provides  an  incentive  lor 
each  to  seek  a  regulated  straieitie  relationship  as  one 
means  to  enhance  national  security.  Conceivably,  arms 
control  can  provide  mutual  bcnetils  in  a  non/ero  sum 
itame  context  Y  .'t  the  United  Slates  and  the  Soviet 
Union  approach  this  security  dilemma  o|  the  nueletir  tige 
with  ditlerent  geostrateiiic  outlooks,  dilterent  perspec¬ 
tives  on  the  utility  ol  nuclear  weapons  and  id  military 
torce  in  general,  and.  accordingly,  dilterent  lorce  struc¬ 
tures  l  or  either  to  teel  eontideni  about  its  ability  to 
secure  its  interest  in  such  negotiations,  therelore.  etich 
side  requires  suttieieni  manilestalions  ol  military 
strength  to  sustain  leverage  in  the  negotiations. 

The  Keagan  administration  entered  olTice  at  a  lime 
when  US  military  strength  was  viewed  as  inadequate  to 
sustain  an  ettieacious  bargaining  position  Perhaps  more 
to  the  point,  the  sense  ol  American  vulnerability  was 
especially  high.  In  his  first  .Annual  Report  to  C  ongress. 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  stressed  "the  long  over¬ 
due  moderni/ation  of  our  strategic  forces."'  Noting  that 
a'^ms  control  was  "a  melancholy  chapter  in  the  troubled 
history  of  the  last  decade  or  two.”  Weinbi..ger  was  spe¬ 
cific  about  the  soimce  of  US  "disappointment”;  "Our 
land-based  dcicirent  forces  have  become  highly  vulner¬ 
able  even  though  one  of  our  main  purposes  in  I 
was  to  prevent  such  vulnerability.”' 
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In  mans  \\a\N.  the  Reagan  admlnisiralion  ha^ 
alteinpted  to  redetine  the  agenda  ol  amis  ei>ntn)l.  artd  in 
nian>  respects  it  has  succeeded  in  doing  so  li  is  lun  so 
clear,  however,  that  the  redelinition  will  he  as  complete 
and  as  straighttorvvard  as  hoped  hy  the  adminisiraiioti 
I'here  seemed,  Iroin  the  outset,  t  >  he  a  sense  that  a 
rebuilding  ot  strength  would  be  thi-  antidote  to  \ul 
nerahility.  with  strategic  moderm/aiior.  and  a  retinn  to 
new  tdrms  of  arms  control  proceeding  m  sei.|uence  As 
events  evtilved,  however,  the  same  vulnerability  that 
drove  the  pursuit  ot  strength  also  compelled  deliberate 
moves  in  arms  control.  Indeed,  the  pursuit  ot  arms  con¬ 
trol  was  necessary  as  a  eonevnnitant  condition  tor  the 
pursuit  ot  military  strength. 

I:ven  as  the  Reagan  administration  seemed  bent  on 
redetining  the  agenda,  it  could  not  escape  the  tact  that  it 
had  inherited  a  policy  Irainework  Irom  its  predecessors 
To  understand  the  context  ot  arms  control  in  the  Reagan 
administration,  therel'ore.  it  is  necessary  to  explore  the 
legacy  which  it  inherited.  The  next  section  discusses  the 
relationship  between  strategy  and  arms  eontro).  since 
the  latter  cannot  be — or  ought  not  to  be — (.liseonnected 
trom  the  tormer.  .Subsequent  sections  suinmari/e  the 
legacy  ot  the  S.ALT  process  m  the  ld7tis.  lamented  by 
Weinberger  in  his  tirsi  annual  report,  and  the  alliance 
dimension  ot  US  strategy  and  arms  control. 

The  unsuecesstui  negotiation.^  on  both  intermediate 
nuclear  tbrees  in  Turope  and  strategic  weapons  between 
19S1  and  198,'^  provide  the  context  in  which  the  Reagan 
administration  sought  to  define  its  own  approach  to 
arms  control  That  period  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
latest  efforts,  ongoing  in  Geneva  since  March  1985. 

I  hat  process  has  revealed  a  security  dilemma,  inherent 
to  the  nuclear  age.  with  profound  implications  for  US 
policy. 


Nuclear  weapons  are  a  sienilieant  element  ot 
national  military  power  tor  superpowers,  but  possession 
of  a  strategic  nuclear  arsenal  does  not  auti>malically 
provide  a  deterrent,  nor  does  it  necessarily  translate  into 
an  etticacious  political  instrument.  Regardless  ot  one's 
ottensive  prowess,  societal  vulnerability  is  a  reality 
which  can  be  only  partly  mitigated  by  military  strength. 
Weapons  programs  are  necessary  instruments  tor  one's 
strategy,  but  they  also  provide  the  necessary  leverage 
tor  arms  control  processes  which  that  same  vulnerability 
compels.  The  Reagan  administration  has  pursued  both 
substantial  improvement  in  the  US  strategic  arsenal  and 
a  dramatic  reorientation  of  the  arms  control  agenda. 
Success  in  the  former  is  a  hedge  against  failure  in  the 
latter,  but  improved  capabilities  also  serve  as  levers  for 
success  in  the  latter.  There  remains,  however,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  success  in  both  arenas  may  create  funda¬ 
mental  incompatibilities  between  the  two  policy 
directions. 

Strategy  and  Arms  Control  in  the  Suclear  Age 

Well  over  a  decade  ago.  amid  a  debate  on  whether  or 
how  detente  would  alter  the  postwar  international  sys¬ 
tem.  .Michael  Howard  wrote: 

The  objective  of  strategy  has  remained  unchanged  since 
before  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age — coercing  one's  oppo¬ 
nent  into  abandoning  his  preferred  course  of  action  by  posing 
the  alternative  of  unacceptable  punishment;  but  that  object 
was  not  to  be  achieved  less  by  manipulation  of  actual  forces 
than  by  manipulation  of  risks.' 

In  many  respects  arms  control  has  evolved  into  a 
component  of  defense  policy,  serving  to  complement  a 
state's  ability  to  manipulate  others’  perception  of  risk. 
Arms  control  has  left  its  maternal  source,  idealistic 
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notions  ot  disarmament ,  and  has  become  integral  to  the 
strategic  frameworks  in  which  weapons  find  their  utility. 

The  distinction  between  arms  control  and  disarma¬ 
ment  IS  an  important  one.  As  Thomas  Schelling  and 
Morton  Halperin  pointed  out  25  years  agi>.  arms  control 
is  “concerned  less  with  reducing  national  cupuhiUncs 
for  destruction  in  the  event  of  war  than  in  reducing  the 
incentiies  that  may  lead  to  war  or  that  may  cause  w  ar  to 
be  the  more  destructive  in  the  event  it  occurs."-'  Sim¬ 
ilarly.  Medley  Bull  noted  at  the  same  time  that  disarma¬ 
ment — the  reduction  or  abolition  of  arms — need  not  be 
controlled,  although  arms  control  involves  the  necessary 
element  of  restraint  in  arms  policies.'  Such  restraint 
may  apply  to  the  character  of  weapons,  to  their  deploy¬ 
ment.  or  to  their  employment;  it  need  not  involve  a 
reduction  in  the  level  of  armaments  and.  indeed,  may 
not  necessarily  be  incompatible  with  the  increase  in  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  armaments  as  long  as  that  increase  is 
within  '  framework  of  restraint  on  future  policies. 

Ideally .  arms  control  can  facilitate  the  creation  of  a 
strategic  relationship  in  which  antagonists  can  subse¬ 
quently  reduce  levels  of  armaments.  The  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  arms  control,  however,  remains  the  stability  of 
the  relationship  between  strategic  adversaries  rather  than 
levels  of  armaments.  There  may  be  other  side  bene¬ 
fits — reducing  the  effects  of  war,  building  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  between  adversaries,  or  lowering  the  costs  of 
defense — but  the  central  utility  of  arms  control  is  its 
ability  to  reduce  the  chances  of  war  by  minimizing  mis¬ 
calculation,  misperception,  and  anxiety  in  a  crisis  and 
by  reducing  the  incentives  for  starting  a  war.* 

The  development  of  arms  control  thinking  along 
these  lines  paralleled  the  evolution  of  deterrence  theory 
itself  as  the  latter  adapted  to  the  realities  of  the  missile 
age.  In  particular.  Mutual  Assured  Destruction  (MAD) 
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derived  as  much  trom  arms  control  theory  as  Irom 
deterrence  iheor\ .  Froceedinsi  Irom  the  premise  that 
nuclear  warfare  vsas  not — and  should  not  be — a  usable 
instrument  of  state  policy.  MAD  made  pi>ssible  certain 
distinctions  in  weaponry  that,  in  turn,  provided  a  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  arms  control  could  develop.  Invulner¬ 
able  retaliatory  capabilities  and  vulnerable  societies 
were  essential  to  mutual  deterrence.  It  tbllowed.  then, 
that  weapons  which  were  vulnerable,  cc.pable  of  disarm¬ 
ing:  an  adversary's  retaliatory  force,  or  capable  of 
defending  one's  own  ociety  were  "destabili/ing" ; 
weapons  which  .vere  invulnerable,  capable  of  destroy¬ 
ing  an  adversary's  society,  but  not  threatening  to  an 
adversary  's  capability  to  retaliate  were  "stabili/irig."  In 
short,  the  traditional  preference  of  defense  over  offense, 
at  least  for  arms  control  purpvises.  was  in  a  fashion 
reversed:  deterrence  rested  on  an  offensive  retaliatory 
capability  ,  while  the  avoidance  of  defense — -at  least  for 
one's  society — helped  to  ensure  that  any  incentive  foi 
initiating  war  wiiuld  be  absent. 

The  Legacy  of  SALT 

In  practice,  the  Strategic  .Arms  Limitations  I'alks 
(SALT)  embodied  a  process  which  had  no  element  of 
disarmament  associated  w  ith  it.  Limits  on  intercontinen¬ 
tal  ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  and  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missile  (SLBM)  launchers  in  the  1972  S.AL'F  1 
Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive  Weapons  reflected  the 
US  and  USSR  force  structures,  either  deployed  or  under 
construction,  f  t  the  five-year  duration  of  the  treaty. 
When  combined  with  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (,ABM) 
Treaty,  htvwever.  SAl.T  I  appeared  to  institutionalize 
parity  ;  both  the  United  States  and  the  USSR  would 
preserve  their  invulnerable  retaliatory  capabilities  and 
endure  a  ’  mutual  hostage  relationship." 
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Yet  inslitutionali/ine  MAI)  as  a  siialceie  Iranic- 
uiitk  Ivii  super^'^'A'  rclatior-h'ps  has  K'l'it  elusive.  In 
the  wake  ot  SAl.T  1,  it  became  evident  that  the  Soviet 
L  nion  did  not  share  the  L'S  theoretical  view  that  societal 
vulnerability  and  assured  retalialorv  eapabilitv  were 
desirable  elements  of  a  strateizie  Iramework.  The  rea¬ 
sons  are  political,  ideological,  historical,  and  cultural, 
as  well  as  strategic.  Some  subsequentiv  argued  that  it 
was  irrelevant  whether  the  Soviets  accepted  societal  vul¬ 
nerability  as  a  desirable  state  vd  altairs;  the  mutual  hos¬ 
tage  relationship  remained,  lor  the  toreseeable  luturc. 
an  inherent  and  unavoidable  leature  ol  the  nuclear  age 
Others,  however,  viewed  .Soviet  persistence  in  pursuing 
•ABM  technology,  increased  investment  m  civil  deicnse. 
and  fascination  with  targe,  heavv  IC'B.Ms  as  indicative 
of  a  continuing  effort  to  lind  an  escape  (loni  that  hos¬ 
tage  relationship. 

likewise.  SAl.'l'  1  did  not  effectivelv  block  those 
Soviet  efforts.  With  respect  to  the  ABM  Treaty,  even  a 
generous  interpretation  v>f  .Soviet  activitv  suggests  they 
have  pushed  the  limits  of  the  treats  A  provisions  in  prob¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  .ABM  territorial  defense.'  Of 
more  immediate  concern,  the  Soviets  began  to  exploit 
the  advantages  which  larger  ICBM  throw -weight 
capability  g; -.e  them  by  deploving  multiple  independ- 
entlv  target,  bic  r  ;cntrv  vehicles  t.MIKVs)  m  the  wake  of 
S.Al.’T  I.  I’hi  I  nited  .States  had  onlv  indirectly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  restraining  Soviet  'heavv"  K’BM  deplov 
ment  in  SALT  1.  Subsequentiv.  MlRVeil  Soviet  SS  IS 
replaced  the  .MIS  SS-M  "heavv  "  H  BMs  but  multiplied 
the  allowable  number  of  independently  targetable 
countersilo-capable  warheads  by  a  tactor  of  111.  Sim¬ 
ilarly.  despite  attempts  to  block  the  subslilulion  of 
"heavy  "  IC'BMs  for  "light"  ICBMs.  the  Soviets  began 
to  replace  their  SS-1  I  K'BMs  with  the  SS  1^.  with 
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throe  times  the  thro\v-\^eiuhi  and  MlR\'ed  uith  six 
warheads.' 

The  growth  id  a  Soviet  counlersilo  eapabilits  led 
many  to  speak  ot  a  possible  "window  ol  vulnerability  " 
tor  the  United  States.  The  dominant  issue  in  arms  con¬ 
trol  became  not  the  institutionalization  ot  MAD  but 
removal  ot  a  threat  to  the  LIS  land-based  ICBM  lirree. 
According  to  the  logic  ot  MAD.  each  side  could  main¬ 
tain  a  capability  to  destroy  the  other's  society,  but  to 
use  that  capability  would  only  invite  the  other  side  to 
retaliate  in  like  tashion.  Only  a  first  strike  which  etTec- 
tively  disarmed  the  adversary  would  avoid  that  suicidal 
outcome.  C'ounlersilo-capable  MlRked  K'BMs. 
however,  created  the  ominous  possibility  that  sutlicient 
warheads  could  be  targeted  against  an  adversary's 
IC'B.M  force,  effectively  disarming  the  only  leg  ot  the 
triad  capable  ot  striking  hard  targets.  While  over  5.^  per¬ 
cent  of  US  strategic  warheads  were  in  Sl.BMs  and 
almost  25  percent  ot  its  warheads  on  intercontinental 
bombers,  it  would  have  the  capability  to  retaliate 
against  such  a  Sov  iet  strike  o///v  by  assuring  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Soviet  >ociety  . In  short,  alter  losing  its 
K'BMs.  the  L  nited  States  would  still  have  the  assured 
destruction  capability  called  for  by  .M.AD.  1  he  .Soviet 
Union,  however,  woulil  still  retain  it\  assureil  de>iriic 
tion  capability  as  well  Thus,  under  the  logic  of  .M.M)  it 
would  be  irrational  for  the  flmted  States  to  retaliate 
against  a  Soviet  first  strike  against  the  L'S  K'BM  force. 

Such  a  theoretical  possibility  propelled  a  delense 
debate  that  has  gone  to  the  verv  roots  ot  the  nuclear 
dilemma.  .NIAD  has  been  criticized  as  a  dubious  "the¬ 
ory  ol  prewar  deterrence"  that  has  seduced  the  Uniteil 
Slates  into  ignoring  the  essential  requirements  of  a  strat¬ 
egy  in  the  event  deterrence  failed:  what  was  needed  was 
a  clear  notion  of  how  military  power  could  achieve 
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political  ends  in  u«r. '*  This  debate  is  oUen  cast  in 
Glenn  Sn_\der's  classic  cateeori/ation  ol  deterrence 
versus  defense  or,  ntore  precisely,  deterrence  b\  punish¬ 
ment  versus  deterrence  by  denial.  Deterrence  by  the 
threat  of  devastating  punishment  is  the  essence  ot 
■MAD.  recalling  Bernard  Brodie's  characterization  id 
the  atomic  bomb  as  the  ‘.Absolute  Weapon  '  the  \er\ 
destructiveness  of  nuclear  weapons  has  made  them  the 
"weapon  to  end  war,"  because  such  destructive  power 
is  presumed  to  have  no  political  utility.  MAD  merely 
extends  this  feature  to  its  logical  conclusion  and  offers  a 
framework  of  stability  in  which  the  "balance  of  terror  " 
is  not  quite  so  precarious.  Deterrence  by  denial  requires 
the  ability  to  deny  an  adversary  military — and  hence 
political — success  by  keeping  nuclear  weapons  usable  in 
the  event  deterrent  threats  fail.  .Such  "warfighling" 
notions  are  anathema  to  MAD.  precisely  because  the 
weapons  favored  under  one  theory  are  incompatible 
with  those  favored  by  the  other. 

In  reality  ,  the  United  States  has  never  had  a  totally 
"MAD"-oriented  force  posture.  The  technology  neces¬ 
sary  for  MlRVing.  tor  increased  accuracy  in  IC'BM  and 
SLBM  warheads,  and  for  associated  command,  control, 
communications,  and  intelligence  (C'l)  had  advanced 
considerably  ,  paralleling  the  development  of  Soviet 
strategic  wartighting  capabilities.  The  ‘  Schlesinger 
Doctrine.  "  embodied  in  the  1^74  National  Security 
Decision  Memorandum  (NSDM)  242.  called  for  greater 
flexibility  in  targeting  options  to  allow  limited  nuclear 
strikes  as  an  alternative  to  indiscriminate  response.  The 
MK-12a  RV  and  warhead,  more  accurate  than  its  pred¬ 
ecessors.  was  deployed  on  .11)0  Minuteman  Ills,  and 
comparable  technology  will  provide  each  of  the  10  MX 
warheads  w'ith  a  hard-target  kill  capability.  Similarly, 
the  countersilo-accurate  Trident  D3.  still  to  be 
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(.icploycd.  wil!  iranslorin  the  Sl.BM  lurcc  truiu  its  Iraeli- 
tional  role  as  a  (oree  capable  only  ol  assunne  the 
destruction  ol  Soviet  socioeconomic  assets. 

These  technological  developments  led  to  a  new.  tar¬ 
geting  strategy  in  the  ('arier  administration.  Presidential 
Directise  54  (PI)  54).  which  was  carried  over  in  the 
Reagan  administration  as  National  Security  Decision 
Directive  1.)  (NSDD  D).  Fundamentally  similar,  both 
strategies  primarily  target  Soviet  ptrlitical  structures  and 
command  and  control  networks,  as  well  as  military  tar¬ 
gets.  in  the  attempt  to  provide  the  President  with 
optitms  besides  the  destruction  oT  Soviet  siKiety  .  '  The 
force  structure  required  by  this  strategy  invoKes 
increased  numbers  of  warheads,  greater  hard-target  kill 
capability  ,  and  a  substantial  inrestment  in  both  ground- 
based  and  space-based  CM  capabilities.  The  search  for 
strategic  defense  options  represents  merely  an  extension 
of  this  logic,  not  based  on  a  desire  to  achieve  a  first- 
strike  capability  against  the  Soviet  Union,  but  based  on 
a  reluctance  to  stay  locked  into  a  mutual  hostage  rela¬ 
tionship  whereby  an  American  President  has  only  the 
optitms  of  surrender  or  suicide  in  response  to  Soviet 
attack. 

The  Carter  administration's  ■'countervailing  strat¬ 
egy"  was  announced  in  .August  1480.  in  the  wake  ol  his 
w  ithdrawal  of  the  ill-fated  S.AL'T  II  Treaty  from  ratifica¬ 
tion  proceedings  in  the  Senate.  While  the  failure  id 
S.M.  T  II  certainly  did  not  cause  this  shift  in  strategic- 
thinking.  it  represented  a  general  disillusionment  with 
an  arms  control  process  that  did  not  appear  to  be 
improving  the  US  strategic  predicament.''  Idke  its 
saline  predecessor.  SaM.'I'  II  largely  ratified  existing 
force  structures.  While  it  succeeded  in  imposing  limits 
on  MIRV-capable  weapons  systems,  and  indirectly 
capped  the  number  of  warheads  available  to  each  side. 
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il  ttid  luu  lundamcntallv  alter  a  marked  So\iel 
advantage  in  hard-target  kiH-eapahle  ICliMs  Oppo 
nents  dI  the  treaty,  among  them  Carter's  viieeessor. 
rejected  it  as  ■'tatally  llaued  "  because  ii  seemed  lo 
legitimize  this  thettretieal  instability.  I’roponenis  ol  the 
treaty  noted,  in  rebuttal,  that  the  L  SSK  vsas  at  least 
restrained  in  future  weapons  developments,  while  the 
I'mted  .States  did  not  have  to  alter  its  existing  plans  lor 
strategic'  moderni/ation. 

The  Alliance  Dimension 

I'he  utility  of  nuclear  weapons  -and.  hence,  the  desir¬ 
ability  tif  alternative  schemes  tor  controlling  them  is 
tinly  partly  understood  in  the  eonlexi  of  the  I  S-Soviel 
competition.  Were  the  United  States  to  he  concerned 
only  with  the  security  of  its  own  tetritory .  the  dilemmas 
of  the  nuclear  age  wnuld  be  less  complicated,  although 
still  not  simply  resolved.  The  rev|uirements  for 
■'extended  deterrenee  '-  the  deterrence  ol  attacks 
against  allies — are  different  from  those  ot  'basic  deter¬ 
rence" — the  deterrence  of  attacks  against  oneselt  Ihe 
logic  of  MAD  is  at  least  theoretically  applicable  in  a 
relationship  between  two  nuclear-armed  adversaries, 
since  it  offers  little  or  no  incentive  (or  either  side  to  ini¬ 
tiate  a  nuclear  strike.  I'he  logic  of  MAD  does  not. 
however,  priivide  much  solace  tor  the  Western  Kuro- 
pean  allies  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
IN.ATO).  I'he  doctrine  of  flexible  response  obliges 
NATO  to  defend  against,  for  example,  a  .Soviet  inva¬ 
sion  with  conventional  forces,  but  contemplates  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  NA  TO  might  have  to  escalate  to  the  nuclear 
level  in  that  defense.  In  short.  NAI'O  might  find  itself 
the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  United 
States — the  provider  of  that  extended  deterrent  guaran¬ 
tee  would  have  to  authorize  that  first  use 
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Such  use  ol  nuclear  weapons  can  now  lake  three 
forms,  tactical  or  haltlefield  weapons,  iniermciii.. 
nuclear  forces  based  in  tiurone,  and  the  L  S  straieeiv 
nuclear  arsenal  So-called  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
could  be  Used  against  targets  confined  to  the  Huropean 
theater  of  operations,  l)e^igned  as  a  link  in  a  chain  of 
graduated  response  ranging  t'roni  conventional  rlelense 
to  strategic  nuclear  retaliation  against  the  L'SSR.  these 
weapons  are  being  unilalerallv  reduced  to  4.601)  in 
Europe,  down  trom  a  peak  ot  some  7.000  weapons  in 
the  1970s.  Although  they  pose  a  threat  to  attacking 
forces,  thev  are  not  capable  ol  striking  the  terniirry  ot 
the  USSR.' 

Until  198.7.  the  only  eliective  way  to  keep  the 
Soviet  Union  from  being  a  “sanctuary''  m  a  war  which 
thev  might  initiate  in  Europe  was  to  use  the  E^S  strategic 
arsenal.  Clearly  such  use  of  weapons  would  require  that 
US  strategic  nuclear  weapons  be  in  fact  “usable  " 
capable  of  achieving  desired  political  ends,  A  purelv 
.MAD  force  posture  wnuld  not  provide  that  option,  but 
as  noted  above,  counterforce  weapons  and  targeting  run 
counter  to  the  logic  of  MAD.  Moreover,  to  the  evtent 
that  the  Soviet  Union  remains  in  a  position  to  emplov 
nuclear  weapons  against  US  strategic  assets — and 
thereby  deter  US  strategic  use — the  credibility  of  US 
extended  deterrence  may  be  even  more  questionable 
than  that  of  the  U.S  basic  deterrent  threat. 

Elelmut  Schmidt,  then  Chancellor  ol  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (ERCi).  stressed  this  conflict 
between  the  requirements  uf  extended  deterrence  and 
the  realities  of  superpower  nuclear  parity  to  the  NATO 
allies  in  1977; 

IStrategie  paritv  |  will  make  it  necessary  during  the  coming 
years  ...  to  reduce  the  political  and  military  role  ol  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  as  a  normal  component  of  defense  and 
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dctcriciKc.  (lie  slialc^ic  nuclear  cuinpuncnl  uill  hccomc 
incrcaMiicK  rcgaicicd  as  an  itisliiiiiiciil  I'l  Iasi  rcsiirl.  lo  save 
the  iiiiihuiiil  intcrcsi  and  i»uii\  t  ilu  \iinnt!l  <•!  iIiom  u/i.j 
/JfiSACss  ihi  sf  Ui'il/'ii/ls  I'l  hill  ti  \iill  '' 

A  paradox  existed:  ii'  the  extent  SAldl  1  succeeded 
in  institutionali/ine  superpoxxer  parilx  and  M Aid.  it 
tended  to  undermine  the  extended  deterrent  loundations 
ol  NATO.  To  the  extent  that  the  .SAL  I'  process  tailed  to 
deal  suceesstully  xxith  the  strategic  predicament  poseil 
hy  Soviet  fCB.M  developments,  it  further  exacerhaiei) 
this  paradox  Only  by  creatine  a  balance  betxxeen 
N’.AK)  and  Warsasx  Pact  con\enli(>nal  lorces  coulrl 
N.A'l'O  reduce  its  reliance  on  the  I  nited  States 
extended-deterrent  euaraniee.  Since  that  was  not  lorth- 
coming.  N.A'K)  turned  to  a  third  Urrm  ol  nuclear 
weapons — l.ong-Ranee  Inlermeiliaie  .Nuclear  Lorce 
(LRlNTi  — to  bolster  the  ■'coupling''  ot  the  detense  ol 
Western  tiurope  and  the  L^S  extended  deterrent. 

N.MO's  P)7d  dual-track  decision  envisioned  the 
deployment  ot  572  L'S  Pershing  II  and  ground  launched 
cruise  missiles  (OLCMs)  in  Western  Trnrope.  beginning 
III  lys.t,  unless  the  Soviet  I'nion  agreed  to  negotiate 
appropriate  reductions  in  their  nuclear  missi!es--specili- 
cally  their  new  SS-  20s  aimed  at  Western  luirope  No 
agreement  was  turthcoming.  and  deployments  continue 
although  NATO  councils  persistentiy  stress  their 
willingness  "to  modily.  halt,  reverse,  or  dispense 
altogether  with  LKINL  missile  deployment  as  part  ot  a 
balanced,  equitable  and  ettectively  veritable  arms  con¬ 
trol  agreement  The  missiles'  signilicance  lies  in 
their  capability  to  target  the  Soviet  laiion  Irom  liurope. 
so  that  the  USSR  could  not  expect  to  remain  a  sanctuary 
in  a  Luropean  conl'lict.  Two  somewhat  paradoxical 
arguments  existed  tor  the  deployments.  First,  the  mis¬ 
siles  were  a  threat  to  the  Soviet  heartland  even  it  the 
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I  nitcd  Suites  decided  to  deter  use  ol  its  sirateeie  arsenal 
in  a  I'.uropean  eontliet  Seemul.  tlie\  inaiiilested  a  e  ni 
tinuine  L  S  eoinniitinent  and,  some  argued,  made  the 
escalation  to  stiateeie  tuielear  exehanite  hetueen  the 
superpowers  more  iiearK  mevitable.  therehx  deteinne 
the  Soviet  I'nion 

What  has  evolved  over  the  past  decade,  however, 
is  an  i ne teas i 111! Iv  hlurred  distinction  between  what  had 
prev  lously  been  two  separate  'balanees  ol  power  '  the 
theater  balance  in  Hurope  and  the  superpower  nuelear 
balance  I'he  SAl.  1'  process  had  been  possible  in  part 
because  it  had  conlined  itsell  to  the  bilateral  superpower 
relationship.  In  the  currenev  ol  SAl.  I'  I.  '  straleeic" 
was  equated  to  '•intercontinentar':  neither  the  limited 
Soviet  nuclear  capability  against  NA'l'O  inaccurate 
SS-4  and  SS-.^  missiles  nor  the  limited  I  S  ■  lorward- 
based  systems  "  (IBS),  such  as  tactical  aircralt  capable 
ol  striking  targets  in  the  .Soviet  I'nion.  were  includeil  in 
S.XL  T  I.  SAl.l  II  likewise  deterred  the  knottv  issues  ol 
Soviet  INF  (Intermediate-Range  Nuclear  Force) 
including  the  newly  deployed  SS  20  and  NATO's 
FBS.  and  skirled  new  "gray  area  "  systems  such  as  the 
Soviet  Backfire  bomber  and  FS  cruise  missiles.'  Nego¬ 
tiations  were  difficult  enough  when  the  T'nited  States 
and  Soviet  L  nion  had  to  contend  with  asymmetrical 
forces  and  doctrinal  perspectives,  'They  seemed  nigh 
impossible  if  the  negotiators'  differing  geostrategic 
positions  in  Furope  were  included.  F.ven  hail  the  nego¬ 
tiations  remained  ostensibly  bilateral,  the  accompany  ing 
intra-alliance  negotiations  would  have  been  onerous 
(liven  that  politics  remains  the  "art  of  the  possible.  " 
arms  control  remains  the  "act  of  the  negotiable  gray- 
area  systems  seemed  destined  to  be  deferred  to  ".SAl.'T 
N  -r  1  In  this  case,  however.  .SALT  III  required  SAl.l 
II.  but  the  Soviet  invasion  of  .Afghanistan  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  "suspension  "  of  SAI  T  II  ratification  in  the 
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I'nitcd  States  -all  within  a  month  ol  NAr()\  "dual 
track  decision"  bi  ded  ill  lor  SAi  1  111 

Chuiif'iiif’  the  Parameters  of  \rms  Control:  l1SI-l9iS.1 

In  his  tir>t  press  eonlerenee  alter  his  mau>;u''a'ion.  Rea- 
ean  set  a  harsh  rhetorical  tone  to  I'S-Soeiet  relations 

1  I  he  SoMctsI  luoe  openK  ami  publieK  dcelaivil  that  the  i>iil\ 
nioralil\  tliL>  reeoirni/e  is  whal  will  liirllier  ihcir  eaioe  |i>l 
proniolmi:  world  resolution  and  a  one  vsorld  socialisi  or  com 
munisi  siaa'i.  nieaniiii;  ihes  re^elAe  until  ihenisclvcs  the  rieht 
to  eoniinit  an\  erinie.  to  he.  to  cheat,  in  older  to  atlain  that, 
and  that  is  moral,  not  immoral,  and  we  operate  on  a  ditleivm 
set  ol  standards  I  think  when  sou  do  buMiiess  uiih  them 
sou  keep  that  in  mind  '' 

This  and  similar  staleiitents  h\  other  olTieials  signaled 
the  administration's  intention  to  ehanee  the  tramessork 
wliie'h  had  eharaeferi/etl  pres  ions  arnis  eonfro)  elloris 

LRI.M'.  The  immediale  arms  eoiurol  aeeiula  lor  the 
Reaean  administration  ssas  not  strateeie  iiuelear 
sseapons  but  I.RINF  llasint:  allirmed  in  Tebruars  |dM 
I  S  support  tor  the  1^)7^)  N.A'K)  dual-track  decision  on 
l.RI.NF.  Reagan  announced  the  I  S  negotiating  position 
in  Nosember.  Dubbed  the  "/.ero  Option.  "  the  proposal 
ensisioned  eaneelling  Pershing  ii  and  OLC'M  deplos- 
ments — still  tsso  years  assay  -in  exchange  lor  Sosiei 
ilismantling  ol  SS-4,  SS  and  SS-2(I  intermediate- 
range  missiles,  including  those  S.S-20s  deployed  m  the 
L’ral  Mountains  and  the  Sosiet  Par  Piast.''* 

The  political  merit  ol  the  Zero  Option  lay  in  its 
simplieits  The  President  could  claim  the  "moral  high 
ground"  and  restore  "disarmanient"  to  arms  control  b\ 
stressing  that  Sosiet  agreement  could  permit  "the 
removal  ot  an  entire  class  ol  weapons."  Not  ineluiled 
withit  the  Irame"  ork  ol  Ihe  proposed  I.RINP  negotia- 
ticiiis  were  US  theater  systems  in  P.urope.  British  and 
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I  rctK'h  niK'Icar  torcCN.  either  side's  aiieiall  m  sea-based 
systems,  or  shorter-raneed  So\iet  s\sienis  like  the  SS 
21.  22.  or  2  v  Subsei|iient  ilel\ties  revoUeil  around 

the  ‘'rear'  bahniee  m  l  iiiojie.  \Mth  |riiblie  and  private 
oruani/ations  and  individuals  on  all  sides  vveiehiiiL'  in 
with  varitius  ealeulations  and  nteasureiuent  seheine'  ’ 

W  hat  made  inueh  ol  the  vlebaie  over  "the  balanee  " 
meaningless,  ot  eourse.  was  that  .V.A  IO's  piviposctl 
L-RlNb  deplovments  had  little  to  di>  with  a  .Soviet  the¬ 
ater  nuelear  threat  that  somehow  neeiled  to  he 
■  niiitehed ■■  militarilv.  Ihe  Soviets  enioved  a  nuelear 
eapabilitv  aeainst  N.ATOeveii  belore  the  lirst  SS  4  was 
deploved  in  Id.Svp  huleevi.  one  can  even  ariiue  that  SS 
2()s  are  preferable  to  obsolete  SS  4s  and  SS  .Ss  bv  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  iimbilitv:  the  inv ulnerabilitv  ot  the  SS 
20s-  -notuiihstandin^  the  inereased  militarv  threat  ihev 
pose  -renders  them  less  likelv  to  be  used  preemptivelv 
in  a  erisis  N.Al'O's  fundatnental  sirateeie  problem, 
vvhieh  provided  the  impetus  for  the  1070  dual-t.aek 
dceisuin.  was  that  the  eentral  straleuie  relationship 
even  under  an  antieipated  S  '1.1  11  agreement  woukl 
at  best  be  one  of  parity  at  '  mutual  deletrenee,  (iiven 
the  tailure  to  aehie'e  a  eonventional  foree  balanee.  as 
Sehmidt  noted  m  1077  anil  Henry  Kissmeer  red 'r  ued  m 
1070.-'  the  extended  deterrent  loundatlons  of  \.A  TO 
were  less  than  solid.  I  his  '  deterrenee  eap  "  -  not  the 
SS  20s  themselves — provided  the  basis  lor  viewine 
Soviet  militarv  power  as  potentiallv  eapable  ol  nuclear 
blackmail.  Ihe  parallel  debate  on  "  no  first  use  ol 
nuelear  weapons  in  lairope  vvas  not.  moreover,  un¬ 
related  to  the  I.KINI-  dilemma." 

Not  surprisinelv .  there  was  eonsiderable  debate 
within  the  Keauan  adntinisrralion  about  the  LKINb 
neyotiatine  liamework.  Secretary  of  State  Ale  winder 
Haig  was  eerlainlv  not  alone  in  suggesting  that  "we 
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woultln'i  \\;iiU  It  even  it  we  eouki  have  jl  Heeanve 
I.KIXI  deplovment'-  were  ilesienevi  to  reinloive  the  I  S 
eviended  deierrent  sziiavantee.  eliininaiion  ol  Soviet 
LRlNh  did  not  solve  the  prohleni  1  or  itthers.  the  Zero 
Option  was  a  euarantee  that  tto  aeieeiiient  woiilil  he 
tortheoniine .  that  ttie  Pershittes  aiul  (il.CMs  woiiKI  he 
deployed  on  sehediile.  ami  that  the  Soviet  rnion  would 
liitd  itseir  deleatevl  politieallv.  both  heeaitse  the  I  nited 
Slates  vvould  have  eaptitred  the  moral  hiuh  gr^'und  in  the 
propaganda  battle  and  because  the  alliance  would  have 
vlenionstiated  the  unitv  and  resolve  necessary  lor  exact- 
me  Siwiet  concessions  t>n  lUlier  issues. 

.-Mliaitce  cohesion  was  not  a  (orceone  sondusion. 
however,  as  the  l.RINl'  ncaoliations  m  Cieneva  draeeed 
on  -Mlicd  pressure  iisell  a  svnirce  ot  vulner.ihilitv  lor 
Ihe  I  tilled  Suites -mounted  as  eovernments  in  whi'se 
countries  the  missiles  were  to  be  deployed  ureev!  llex- 
ibilitv  111  the  I  S  negotiatine  position  P.ven  it  tlie  /.ero 
Option  solution  was  lot  everyone  not  the  most  desirable 
outcome  tiom  a  strategic  point  ol  view,  ati  arms  c<>niro) 
agreement  became  valued  Itir  its  piiliiica!  merit  It 
would  pressure — indeed  tesiore  -  a  political  process 
belueen  the  superpowers  which  vvould  mitiaate  huro- 
pean  anxieiv;  it  would  enable  l.uropean  governments  to 
undercut  oppositum  movements  whose  members  had 
taken  to  the  streets  in  the  thousands,  and  it  mieht  at 
least  restrain  contmume  Soviet  militarv  developments. 

In  an  address  to  the  .-Xmericait  l.eeion  in  bebruaiv 
IdS.s.  Keaean  oltercd  some  Ilexibililv  lor  the  /.ero 
Option  He  coniiiuievl  to  insist  that  I  rench  ami  British 
sv  stems  could  not  he  included  and  that  SS-2(*s  deploved 
m  the  bar  l  ast  could  not  be  excluded  Irom  an  aeree- 
ment  irellectine  pressure  Irom  allies  in  .Xsia  loo). 
He  leli  open,  however,  the  possihilitv  ol  a  limited 
agreement,  provided  that  ’ei.iuiilitv  ol  riehts  and  limits" 
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and  ‘ ‘effective  measures  of  verification  "  were  main¬ 
tained.-^  Although  helpful  politically,  this  show  of  llex- 
ibility  produced  no  progress.  Willingness  in  principle  to 
consider  alternatives  to  the  Zero  Option,  or  what  had 
become  known  as  the  "Zero-Zero  Option."  did  not 
remove  the  fact  that  there  was  no  agreement  on  what 
kinds  of  "‘equal  limits"  could  be  established.  Clearly 
the  United  States  could  not  accept  a  freeze  that  left  the 
Soviets  with  more  than  they  had  in  1979,  but  neither 
could  the  Soviets  be  expected  to  dismantle  existing  sys¬ 
tems  while  NATO  deployed  theirs.  Moreover,  the 
increasing  complexity  of  the  “balance  "  calculations 
coincided  with  the  beginning  of  a  leadership  succession 
crisis  in  Moscow,  during  which  no  substantive  policy 
demarches  could  be  expected. 

On  2.^  November  198.^.  in  the  wake  of  the  Soviet 
shootdown  of  a  Korean  airliner,  one  day  after  the  West 
German  Parliament  approved  the  deployment  of  Per¬ 
shing  Ils,  and  the  day  the  first  GLCMs  arrived  in  the 
FRG.  the  Soviet  delegation  suspended  indefinitely  its 
participation  in  LRINF  negotiations.  Two  weeks  later, 
on  8  December,  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the  START 
negotiations  followed  suit.-^ 

START.  In  the  November  1981  televised  address  in 
which  he  laid  out  his  Zero  Option  for  LRINF.  Reagan 
also  declared  that  his  new  agenda  for  strategic  arms 
control  was  not  SALT  but  START — Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Talks.  These  negotiations  began  in  June  1982 
in  Geneva. 

As  with  the  LRINF  negotiations,  the  United  States 
began  with  a  hard-line  "linkage"  petition  of  no  nego¬ 
tiations  unless  Soviet  concessions  were  evident  in  other 
areas  and  evolved  to  a  position  of  apparent  simplicity, 
with  the  potential  for  disarming  critics  even  if  it  did  not 
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succcsst'ully  disarm  the  Soviets.  A  year  before,  during 
his  Senate  confirmation  hearings.  Eugene  Rostow,  the 
new  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  (ACDA),  had  urged  a  return  to  ‘effective  con¬ 
tainment"  as  a  necessary  precursor  to  the  fruitful  pur¬ 
suit  of  “detente  and  arms  control.”-'’  Rostow 
subsequently  highlighted  the  need  for  preliminary  dis¬ 
cussions  on  ways  to  verify  compliance  before  beginning 
any  formal  negotiations  on  arms  reductions.-^ 

Linkage  is  a  double-edged  sword,  as  the  United 
States  discovered  during  the  Nixon  administration  and 
the  complex  nexus  of  agreements  that  characterized  the 
heyday  of  detente  during  the  early  1970s.  Linkage  sug¬ 
gests  a  contingent  willingness  to  seek  agreement  on  one 
issue,  provided  that  other  issues  are  made  part  of  the 
process  or  that  prior  concessions  arc  made. 

To  hold  agreement  in  one  arena  hostage  to  conces¬ 
sions  on  other  issues  suggests  that  one  is  willing  to 
defer  the  benefits  of  agreement  if  those  concessions  are 
not  forthcoming. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Reagan  administration,  the 
rhetoric  of  linkage  was  strong.  As  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  told  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  in  July  1981. 

we  will  seek  arms  control,  bearing  in  mind  the  whole  context 
of  Soviet  conduct  world  wide. . . .  Linkage  is  not  a  creation  of 
US  policy,  it  is  a  fact  of  life.-’* 

Given  concurrent  crises  in  Poland.  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.  and  the  Middle  East.  then,  one  should  not  have 
expected  much  progress  in  arms  control.  For  the  Reagan 
administration,  there  were  reasons  enough  not  to  hasten 
back  to  a  strategic  arms  control  forum.  It  was,  after  all, 
the  first  year  of  his  term;  the  administration’s  own  posi¬ 
tion  and  bureaucratic  process  were  still  in  flux;  the 
political  dynamics  of  LRINF  demanded  more  immediate 
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altention;  anil  there  remained  the  nagging  problem  dI 
whether  tn  reject  or  adhere  to  the  SAL  I'  II  treaty. 

During  the  first  year  ot  oflice,  moreover,  the  Rea¬ 
gan  defense  program  incorporated  some  striking  defense 
reductions  on  both  budgetary  and  strategic  grounds; 
Titan  II  ICBMs  were  earmarked  for  retirement,  us  were 
the  last  remaining  eight  submarines  carrying  Polaris 
SLBMs.  Reagan's  strategic  moderni/ation  program,  on 
the  other  hand,  remained  largely  in  the  development 
stage,  and  several  of  its  elements  were  not  vet  firm  I'he 
Carter  administration's  program  for  200  MX  missiles 
rotating  among  4.600  .Multiple  Protective  Shelters 
IMPS),  for  example,  was  soon  cut  to  100  missiles,  with 
40  to  be  deployed  in  existing  silos.-”'  By  .May  of  10S2. 
the  proposed  basing  mode  had  been  changed  to  Closely 
Spaced  Basing  iCSB)  which  relied  on  ‘  frairieide  "  - 
and  perhaps  on  ABM  cover~to  preserve  their  invul¬ 
nerability  but  this  concept  met  with  little  enthusiasm  on 
Capitol  Hill,'" 

Any  application  of  linkage  to  strategic  arms  con¬ 
trol,  therefore,  seemed  doomed,  and  indeed,  there  were 
no  preliminary  negotiations  on  verification.  The  Reagan 
administration  was  not  in  a  position  to  undercut  an 
existing — albeit  dormant — arms  control  regime  if.  as 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  pointed  out  in  1481. 
there  was  nothing  the  United  States  would  do  differently 
in  the  absence  of  SAlff  II  restraints.  Accordingly,  the 
State  Department  had  already  announced  on  4  March 
1981,  "We  will  take  no  action  that  would  undercut 
existing  agreements  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
exercises  the  same  restraint."''  Despite  imposition  of 
martial  law  in  Poland  in  December  1981.  LRINF  nego¬ 
tiations  continued  because,  as  Haig  noted,  there  was  “a 
fundamental  advantage  to  the  West  as  well  as  to  the 
Last  "  in  continuing  that  dialogue.'-  Two  weeks  later. 
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however,  ■deteiioraiiun  "  ot  the  Polish  situation  caused 
a  delay  in  the  expected  announcement  ot  a  date  tor 
negotiations  on  strategic  arms. 

In  his  commencement  speech  in  Eureka.  Illinois, 
on  9  May  1982,  Reagan  outlined  his  START  proposal, 
calling  tor  substantial  reductions — approximately  one- 
third — in  US  and  Soviet  strategic  arsenals.”  The  notion 
ot  a  one-third  reduction  was  not  a  new  one.  Senator 
Henry  Jackson  had  proposed  a  one-third  reduction  as  a 
framework  for  SALT  11  as  early  as  197.J.  and  Carter 
t)pened  his  administration  with  an  abortive  one-third 
“Deep  Cuts"  proposal  in  March  1977.'-*  Reagan's  pro¬ 
posal  was  directed  specifically  against  the  Soviet  ICBM 
threat  to  US  ICBMs.  Strategic  warheads  were  to  be 
reduced  to  .^,000.  with  a  subceiiing  of  2..^00  ICB.M 
warheads,  and  ICBM  and  SLBM  launchers  were  to  be 
reduced  f<>  8.50.  Although  the  L'nited  States  would  have 
had  to  reduce  its  deployed  warheads  approximately  .50 
percent,  compared  to  26  percent  for  the  Soviets.  Sosiet 
ICBM  warheads  would  have  had  to  be  reduced  .5.5  per¬ 
cent  while  the  United  States  still  had  room  for  51)0  war¬ 
heads  (or  .50  MX)  after  Titan  II  retirement  The  Soviets 
were  hardly  receptive  to  this  approach,  arguing  that  it 
discriminated  against  the  mainstay  of  their  defense. 
They  offered  instead  a  reduction  in  both  sides'  delivery 
vehicles.  Although  this  would  have  forced  the  USSR  to 
reduce  theirs  six  times  the  number  required  of  the 
United  States,  the  fundamental  strategic  relationship 
would  have  rentained  essentially  unchanged:  The 
Soviets,  with  a  substantial  advantage  in  hard-target  kill 
warheads,  would  s'ill  pose  a  threat  to  the  US  ICBM 
force,  ” 

By  early  198.5.  there  had  been  no  progress  in 
Cieneva.  and  the  US  ICBM  modernization  program  was 
in  disarray  as  the  administration  searched  for  a  politi¬ 
cally  acceptable  basing  mode  for  MX.  In  January. 
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Reagan  eoinmissioned  retired  L'SAF  Lieuienanl  General 
Brent  Seowerott.  who  had  advised  his  three  predeees- 
sors.  to  form  a  "Blue  Ribbon"  eommiliee  to  examine 
the  administration  s  strategie  force  modenti/ation  pro¬ 
gram  and  arms  control  posture.  I'he  Report  ol  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  Commission  on  Strategic  Forces,  released  on  b 
April  1983.  had  a  major  effect  on  the  direction  of  L'S 
policy.  In  the  main,  the  commission  endorsed  the  broad 
contours  of  administration  policy — including  basing  100 
MXs  in  existing  and  presumably  vulnerable  Minuteman 
silos — but  redirected  l;S  policy  in  several  key  areas. 
First.  .MX  was  to  be  only  a  transitional  weapons  system, 
pending  development  of  a  small,  single- warhead  ICB.V1 
(dubbed  "Midgetman  'I.  The  near-term  vulnerability  of 
existing  IC’BM  silos  was  deemed  acceptable  because  ol 
the  prospects  of  "superhardening"  and  by  virtue  of  the 
"operational  uncertainties"  the  Soviets  would  face  in 
disarming  the  US  with  a  first  strike.  Fundamentally, 
however,  the  MX  offered  a  potential  "bargaining  chip  " 
for  arms  control,  although  those  words  were  not  used: 
of  the  six  reasons  Ci;..J  in  support  of  the  MX.  the  first 
two  addre.ssed  the  need  to  intluence  Soviet  willingness 
to  negotiate  by  keeping  the  MX  program  going  and  the 
need  to  demonstrate  US  "national  will  and  cohesion.  " 
Other  reasvins  retlected  principally  a  desire  to  retain  the 
.MX  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  targeting  flexibility 
outlined  in  PD  .‘>9  and  NSDD  13.  not  just  to  sustain  the 
US  basic  deterrent  but  to  enhance  the  extended  deter¬ 
rence  guarantee  to  NATO.’'' 

Of  more  potential  long-term  signilicance.  the 
Seowerott  Commission  urged  development  ot  .Midget- 
man  and  a  shift  in  arms  control  toward  reductions  in 
warheads  rather  than  launchers.  Instability  in  the  US- 
Soviet  strategic  relationship,  the  commission  contended, 
derived  from  the  proliferation  ol  MIRVed  warheads  on 
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ICBMs,  providing  a  warhead-lo-iarget  ratio  conducive 
to  a  Soviet  first  strike.  Ideally,  it  both  sides  returned  to 
single- warhead  ICBMs.  there  would  be  no  such 
incentive  to  preempt,  especially  it  their  deployment 
modes  were  mobile  or  otherwise  less  v  ulnerable.  This 
required,  however,  a  change  in  arms  control  policy; 
from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  limitations  on  launchers 
served  to  limit  the  number  of  targets  the  other  side 
needed  to  hit.  from  a  practical  standpoint,  the  H.vO- 
launcher  ceiling  envisioned  by  the  opening  S  l  ART  pro¬ 
posal  precluded  any  program  like  Midgetman.  Indeed, 
the  JCS  had  favored  the  S50-launcher  ceiling  precisely 
because  it  would  prvrvide  a  target  set  which  could  be 
covered  by  US  systems.''  On  8  June  1^82.  Reagan 
dropped  'he  launcher  ceiling  from  the  US  S  TAR  1  pro¬ 
posal  to  bring  it  in  line  w  ith  the  Scow  croft  Commis¬ 
sion's  recommendations. 

The  Scow  croft  Commissivtn  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  crucial  compromi.se  on  MX  in  the  Congress  and  bipar¬ 
tisan  support  for  the  administration's  START  proposals. 
Led  by  Congressman  Les  Aspin.  this  support  produced 
congressional  authorization  for  the  initial  procurement 
increments  of  MX.  coupled  with  the  development  of  a 
■’build-down  "  proposal  offered  to  the  Soviets  in  late 
198.^.  Build-down  proposals  varied  in  their  complexity 
but  involved  a  net  reduction  in  warheads  as  each  side 
modernized  its  forces:  conceptually,  if  any  side  per¬ 
sisted  in  deploying  heavy  MIRV'ed  systems,  the  price 
would  be  dispropvirtionatcly  higher  in  terms  of  the 
simultaneous  reductions  that  such  an  agreement  would 
require.’’’'  Of  more  immediate  significance,  however, 
■'linkage”  had  been  applied  in  US  domestic  politics:  the 
price  for  MX  was  an  arms  control  proposal  that  Con¬ 
gress  had  participated  in  developing,  just  as  NATO's 
dual-track  decision  of  1979  had  campled  modernization 
with  an  arms  control  initiative. 
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The  timing  tit  the  build-down  proposal  was  hardly 
conducive  to  success,  Soviet-American  relations  had 
been  soured  by  the  Korean  airliner  shi>otdown.  and 
NATO's  LRINF  deployments  were  pending  Andropi>v 
had  disappeared  from  public  view  and  another  Soviet 
succession  struggle  had  begun  even  before  revelation 
that  the  incumbent  had  died.  The  Soviets  suspended 
both  LRINF  and  START  negotiations  to  regroup  at 
home.  The  13  months  of  the  Chernenko  period,  begin¬ 
ning  in  February  19S-+.  provided  a  respite  for  both  sides 
to  contemplate  new  directions  in  nuclear  policy  and.  lor 
the  L'nited  States  especially,  to  reflect  on  basic 
premises. 

The  Scoweroft  Commission  had  articulated  a  way 
to  integrate  force  moderni/ation.  nuclear  strategy .  and 
arms  control  policy .  The  first  three  years  of  the  Reagan 
administration  represented  a  classical  example  of 
building  a  position  of  strength  which  could  provide 
leverage  in  arms  control.  Considerable  leverage  was 
needed:  what  was  desired  was  nothing  less  than  a  major 
restructuring  of  the  Soviet  strategic  force  posture.  The 
L'nited  States  was  likewise  at  a  strategic  crossroads.  On 
23  .March  1983.  Reagan  announced  his  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  (SDIt  which  portended  a  major  trans¬ 
formation  of  both  L'S  strategy  and.  potentially,  force 
posture.  The  LS  arms  control  policy  no  longer 
accepted,  except  by  default  with  S.ALT  II.  a  nominal 
free/e  on  force  levels  which  could  be  verified  with  rela¬ 
tive  ease.  Disarmament,  in  a  fashion,  had  returned  to 
arms  control  in  the  form  of  major  reductions,  while  the 
currency  of  arms  control  had  changed  from  launchers  to 
warheads.  When  negotiations  resumed,  with  Gorbachev 
as  the  new  Soviet  leader  and  Reagan  reelected  in  a  land¬ 
slide,  the  agenda  of  arms  control  had  changed,  perhaps 
irreversibly. 
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The  (ieneva  Anns  Control  Agenda 

On  12  March  l‘-)S5.  ihc  I'liitcii  Stales  and  the  Si)\iel 
I  nion  reopened  arms  coitirol  neeotialions  m  (ieneva. 
hav  ing  agreed  in  Januarv  "that  the  subieei  >>l  the  nego 
tiations  will  be  a  complex  of  questions  concerning  space 
and  nuclear  arms  both  strategic  and  intermediate  laiigc 
with  all  the  questions  considered  and  resolved  in  then 
interrelationship.  " Three  separate  negotiating  loia 
were  subsumed  under  one  umbrella.  Two  were  resunce 
lions  oT  the  ST  .ART  and  I.RINT  negotiations  which  the 
Soviets  had  abandoneil  tn  late  I'tS.V  The  thud  was  a 
new  issue,  space-based  dcTenses.  retlecting  a  Soviet 
desire  to  thwart  Sl)l.  The  Soviets  stressed  trom  the  out 
set  that  any  agreement  required  progress  m  all  lliicc 
negotiativins  while  the  I'nited  States  stressed  that  agree 
ment  m  one  forum  shvtuiil  not  he  hostage  i<>  an>  othet 

What  is  at  stake  in  (ieneva  is  what  the  Reagan 
administration  has  termed  its  "stralegic  concept": 

During  the  next  ten  vears.  the  I  S  ubjeetive  is  a  radical  redue- 
lion  in  the  power  ol  existing  and  planned  olteiiMve  luieleai 
arms,  as  well  as  the  stabili/alion  of  the  relationship  beivveen 
olfensive  and  vietensive  nuclear  arms,  whether  on  earth  or  in 
space  We  are  even  now  looking  forward  to  a  period  ol  ir.in- 
sition  to  a  more  stable  world,  vvith  greativ  redueevl  levels  ol 
nuclear  arms  and  an  enhanced  abihtv  to  deter  war  based  upon 
an  increasing  eontribulion  ol  non-nuclear  defenses  against 
offensive  nuclear  arms 

The  centerpiece  ol  this  "stralegic  concept"  is  stra¬ 
tegic  detense;  the  ability,  as  Reagan  outlined  in  March 
198.^.  to  "intercept  and  destroy  strategic  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  before  they  reached  our  own  soil  or  that  of  our 
allies."*'  The  .Strategic  Defense  Inilialixe.  in  Reagan's 
vision,  means  nothing  less  than  providing  "the  means 
of  rendering  these  nuclear  weapons  impotent  and 
obsolete."  .As  such,  it  strikes  at  the  very  core  of  post¬ 
war  deterrence  thinking  which  has  been  based  on  the 
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premise  that  delerrenee  derives  Irom  the  threat  ol  otien- 
si\e  retaliation.  The  power  ol  the  eivneept  stems  as  well 
trom  rising  eoneern  about  the  prospeets  ol  "nuclear 
winter"  in  the  event  ol  even  limned  nuclear 
exchanges.-*- 

In  essence,  the  Reagan  administration  had  decided 
to  pursue  strategic  stability  based  not  on  the  nuclear 
weapon  as  the  "‘Absolute  Weapon"  but  im  a  new 
"Absolute  Weapon"  which  could  delend  nonlethallv 
and  nondestructivels  against  nuclear  weapons.  The  con¬ 
troversy  over  SDl  revolves  principally  around  assess¬ 
ments  ol  its  leasibility  and  the  torm  it  might  take 
Although  that  can  hardly  be  resolved  belore  specilic 
technologies  can  be  assessed,  the  theoretical  issue  is  not 
premature.  The  Strategic  Detensc  Initiative  is  not  onlv 
the  centerpiece  of' Reagan's  ■‘strategic  concept.  "  which 
can  only  be  described  as  “long-term."  it  is  also  the 
central  issue  in  ongoing  (Jeneva  negtUialions.  Mow  one 
views  the  prospects  of  strategic  defense — however  pre¬ 
mature  that  assessment  may  be — colors  one's  assess¬ 
ment  of  what  is  desirable  and  negotiable  in  Geneva. 

Critics  of  SDl  have  rightly  noted  Soviet  concern 
about  US  breakthroughs  in  defensive  technology  and  at 
the  same  time  warned  of  the  difficulties  in  fulfilling  this 
strategic  vision.^'  A  defense  which  meets  this  Admin¬ 
istration's  criteria — survivability  of  the  defensive  sys¬ 
tems  themselves  and  marginal  cost-effectiveness‘s — 
may  not  be  readily  achievable.  \'et  both  these  criteria 
are  necessary  for  stability.  If  defense  is  not  cheaper  than 
offensive  countermeasures,  then  one  has  imly  succeeded 
in  creating  an  open-ended  spiral  of  anxiety  and 
instability.  If  delensive  systems  are  not  survivable.  then 
offensive  systems  are  not  rendered  “obsolete"  and. 
worse,  the  side  which  possesses  the  defense  may  suc¬ 
cumb  to  a  “Maginot  Line  mentality.  "  In  that  case. 
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there  remains  an  meentive  U'  strike  I  li  st  in  disaiin  \ul 
nerahle  defenses  on  sshieh  the  delender  has  relied 
e\eess|\el\;  this  msiahility  eoiild  persist  even  alter  both 
side'  have  weathered  the  presuinablv  iinsiahle  ■'iransi 
tion"  and  deployed  their  respeetue  deleiises 

Such  eritieisin  i>t  what  remains  onK  a  hvpotheiieal 
defensive  stratesry  has  led  manv  to  sutieest  that  SI>I  he 
exploited  as  the  quintessential  bareainine  chip  to  exact 
substantial  Soviet  ci>neessions  on  oflensive  arsenals  and 
thereby  close  firnilx  the  "window  of  vulnerabiliix  "  In 
short.  Sl)l  should  be  traded  for  the  exisime  threat  to  I  S 
land-based  IC'BMs.  therebv  restinine  MAI)  Vei.  S|)l 
remains,  as  the  administration  has  reiierateil .  "  A 
research  procram  ..  conducted  in  accordance  with  a 
restrictive  interpretation  of  the  [  AB.Ml  treat)  s  oblica- 
tions."^'  Barrinc  verification  ol  a  ban  on  "purposelur' 
research  programs — as  opposed  to  testinc  or  deplox- 
ment  of  established  systems-  Sl)l  is  not  readiK  neco- 
tiable  in  any  arms  control  acreement.  especiallv  since 
the  USSR  and  allies  not  parly  to  the  acreemeni  conduct 
similar  research. 

Before  the  1^-20  November  19S-S  Reacan-(ior 
bachev  summit  meetinc.  the  administration  aitempicd  to 
assure  the  Soviets  by  offering!  "five  to  seven  vears 
notice”  in  advance  of  deployment  to  allow  negotiations 
on  defensive  systems.  As  Ambassador  Paul  Nit/e  told  a 
House  Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee,  "the  research 
program  was  not  on  the  table”  but  that  ’other  aspects 
of  the  program”  were  negotiable.^''  One  month  after  the 
summit.  Reagan  announced  that  the  F'niled  States 
would  continue  to  abide  by  the  SAI.'I’  II  Treaty  after  its 
expiration,  despite  ”a  continuing  pattern  of  Soviet  non- 
compliance.”^'  The  US  position  had  evolved  to  one  of 
apparent  tlexibility  to  preserve  an  arms  control  process 
which  had  picked  up  ntomentum  since  the  summit 
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More  sienilicant,  the  PrcsiJcnt  had  hcciuiie  pc*rM)nall\ 
in\i>l\cd  m  the  process,  indicating  a  signilicant  depar¬ 
ture  from  earlier  administration  arguments  that  'arm'- 
control  \Mlhout  agreements  "  might  be  prelerahle  to  the 
political  drama  ot  negotiations  and  presidential 
summitiv 

It  seems  clear  that,  in  main  respects,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  developed  a  more  intense  commit 
meni  to  the  arms  control  process.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
LS  negotiating  position  appears  stronger  than  it  did  live 
\ears  hetore.  Regardless  ol  vchether  SDI  is  or  even 
could  he  a  bargaining  chip,  the  possibilitv  that  it  might 
be  negotiable  in  the  long  term  has  enticed  the  .Soviets 
into  an  apparentlv  greater  commitment  to  the  process  as 
well,  tor  ecotn'inic  and  political  it  not  strategic  reasons 
By  the  same  token,  the  adniinisiralion  is  comnien- 
surately  more  vulnerable  to  the  demise  ol  arms  control. 
I  he  President's  personal  involvement,  both  his  strategic 
vision  ot  dramatic  reductions  and  his  involvement  in 
summitry,  makes  it  harder  to  resist  the  process.  Mean¬ 
while.  the  costs  ol  r.S  commitment  are  tangible, 
adherence  to  S.ALT  II  required  that  the  L'mied  States 
dismantle  a  Poseidon  submarine  when  the  seventh  Tri¬ 
dent  submarine  was  deployed  in  the  tall  ot  IMHS  and 
that  twi)  more  Poseidons  be  dismantled  when  the  next 
Trident  was  to  he  deployed  in  14X6.  In  that  decision. 
Reagan  retected  recommendations  which  called  lor  only 
■■selective"  or  ■■qualified"  adherence  to  S.XLT  by  only 
dry  dockmg  the  submarines.  *■’ 

Since  the  United  States  claimed  it  coukl  go  no  lur- 
ther  in  meeting  Soviet  concerns  about  SOI.  thus  pre¬ 
cluding  a  straight  SDI  versus  heavy  ICBM  deal,  a  new 
arms  control  framework  evolved  that  enabled  both  sides 
to  approach  their  goals  in  a  different  way.  The  very 
structure  of  the  (ieneva  negtitiations  provided  the  logic 
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ot  the  IramevMirk;  because  indiMcluai  issues  seemed 
immune  ti>  aureeme.it.  but  multiple  negotiation  corner's 
existed  simultaneously,  the  answer  seemed  to  lie  in 
endine  the  distinction  between  strateeic  and  theater 
(LRINb  )  lorces  and  allow  ine  trade-i'l  ls  to  occur 
between  them 

Ihus,  both  the  L'nited  States  and  the  I'SSK  pro¬ 
posed  in  advance  ot  the  summit  apparently  similar  posi¬ 
tions  which  limited  all  nuclear  “charitcs"  iwarheads)  to 
6.0(K)  Sienilicant  dilterences  remained,  particularly  m 
the  various  subceilines  and  in  the  delinitions  ot  what 
was  and  was  not  to  be  included.  Nonetheless,  certain 
common  elements  existed  on  which  future  negotiations 
ctiuld  build,  most  notably  a  drastically  reouced  warhead 
ceiling  and.  within  that,  substantial  reductions  m  IC'lfM 
warheads.'" 

On  15  January  IdXb.  (iorbachev  offered  a  sweep¬ 
ing  pioposal  which  called  tor  the  phased  removal  ot  all 
nuclear  weapons  by  the  end  of  the  century,  incorporat¬ 
ing  his  own  Version  of  Reagan's  Zero  Option  on 
l.RINF.  but  excluding  both  British  and  French  systems 
and  Soviet  systems  in  Asia.''  Although  not  directly 
negotiable  as  an  integrated  package,  it  prov  ided  Reagan 
an  opportunity  to  respond  both  to  the  general  thrust  ot 
the  proposal  and  to  the  Soviet  inclination  to  seek  an 
interim  agreement  on  l.RINF.  Specifically.  Reagan 
endorsed  the  goal  ot  removing  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
year  20()()  and  proposed  that  both  sides  begin  by  dis 
mantling  all  L'S  and  Soviet  l.RINF  missiles  within  three 
years.  - 

At  the  same  time  that  significant  differences 
remain  in  the  US  and  Soviet  proposals,  the  political  cli¬ 
mate  seems  nmre  conducive  to  some  kind  of  agreement 
than  in  previous  years  First,  the  Soviets  have  indicated 
a  willingness  to  move  on  l.RINF  in  the  near  term  with¬ 
out  prior  agreement  on  SDI.  and  they  appear  to  have 
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acL'cpicd  that,  tor  the  iiiomei);.  leseaieh  programs  are 
hesond  the  seope  t)l  iieeotiatiivns  Second,  the  oserall 
traniewoik  tor  arniN  control  has  e\olved  to  one  ine\ 
trieahly  linked  vcith  tuitions  ol  disarmament,  and  both 
sides  ha\e  made  nnmeroiis  statements  indieatine  eon 
tinned  interest  m  sneh  an  objeetne  Ihe  eonsei|Lienees 
ot  such  an  aereed  tramevvork  are  dramatic.  ho\\e\er. 
and  invoUe  dittieult  choices  uhich.  historically,  arms 
control  has  not  required. 


Anns  and  Anns  Coniral — Whither  Strategy? 

Ihe  prospect  ot  an  agreement  on  I.RIN'-  has  raised 
important  questions  about  its  stra’eeie  impact  that  had 
remained  lareelv  muted  \chen  there  uas  little  prospeci 
ot  agreement.  I  he  basic  issue  had  been  raised  earlier,  in 
.-\ueust  ld6M.  alter  Kurt-(ieor!:  Kiesineer.  then  l  K(i 
Chancellor,  discussed  with  newK  elected  President 
Nivon  the  I  .S  plans  tor  .S.-Mdl': 

jS.Al.TI  raises  sctiihis  questions  ...  about  vshcthci  die  out 
come  ol  such  talks  could  not  produce  a  situation  that  would 
be  worse  tor  the  t  uropean  N.\  l()  partners  than  tlie  nreseni 
situation  ,  1  prod  uc  I  lie  I  a  less  cie-tible  deterrent  |l|l 
would  rellect  a  ehanee  tor  l’uro|X'.  |since|  the  .Sin/et  iiiidiian 
rtiiiite  nu  kc/s.  w  lu<  li  lire  hii  '^ch  d  only  on  I  niope.  tyill  not  ho 
iincrod  (IS  11(7/" 

I'hen  the  issue  was  how  S,-\l,'l  miehl  increase  the 
sieniticanee  ol  imbalances  in  I.RINF-  and  conventional 
forces.  Now  the  issue  is  hov\  an  LRINP  aereement 
mieht  increase  the  sienitieance  ol  imbalances  in  shorter 
ranee  systems  atid  conventional  lorces.  As  hRG  Chan 
eellor  Helmut  Kohl  noted  in  response  to  the  Reaean- 
Ciorbaehev  LRINF  proposals.  'We  cannot  aerce  to  an 
iiceord  on  medium  ranee  weapons  it'  somethin^  is  not 
done  to  litnit  conventional  weapons  and  shorter  ran^e 
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iuiv.ii.'ai  s\sk'ms  '  ■  West  ('11.1111.111.  I  tcikIi.  .iiul  l-iniisli 
iitlKuils  luno  i.i..iril>  to  ilic  I.KINl  p!iijn''..il. 

strcssiiiL;.  .1".  line  UiiiinIi  iiltui.il  iioicil.  ili.ii  '  .i  c.ic- 
nuclc.ii  uorlJ,  or  cicii  .1  uoikl  uiili  Mihsi.mn.il  mii  kai 
I  Lklik  l  mil'' .  th.il  IS  mil  .a  >.  oiiil'i.imcil  l■'>  s  li.iiaacs  in 
SoMCt  COlUOIltUHial  sllVIklll  |s  llul  .Ki.'C|ll.lhk’  '  Ills' 
lican  ol  the  issue  is  ihc  suneiil  I laiiick ork  o!  delei 
roiice.  p.iri leul.irK  111  I  iiropc  As  tine  Wcsi  (lerm.in 
ultieuil  cxpI.iiiKkl.  "  the  whole  ule.i  ol  hniieuie  ilie 
|l  RINl'l  missiles  o\ei  here  w.is  to  leiiiloree  the  iiuele.ii 
link  belween  l  urope  .iikI  ihe  l  iiiied  .Sl.iies.  .  We  will 
probahK  i;o  ihrouizh  .i  new  deb.iie  now  over  how  cred¬ 
ible  is  ihe  .'.nieric.in  miele.ii  umbrella 

Nuelear  weajioiis.  .iiiil  the  prospeci  ol  elob.il 
holocausi.  ha'.e  ino\  ided  the  '.elnele  b\  which  l  .ist  .hkI 
West  have,  .is  Michael  llow.ird  noted,  ni.inipul.iled 
risks  rather  than  .tciual  torces  In  their  iiuitual  sir.iieeic 
compelition  li  h.is  been  .1  [irec.iriotis  relationship,  nil 
died  with  coniple\  theories.  eontr.idictoiA  premises ,  .md 
par.idoxic.il  prescriptions  tm  siraleev  R>  and  knee,  ii 
has  been,  until  reeeiith.  an  aeeepted  re.iliiv  lAen 
unhkeK  advoc.iles  ot  luiele.ir  power,  sueh  as  k.iron  B.ihr 
111  the  I  KCi.  have  embiaeed  it: 

b''r  once,  nuclear  weapons  imisl  he  piaised  1  do  not  know 
v> ‘'ether,  witl'i.nil  the  eMrenie  etieciiveiiess  o|  ihen  delei - 
i.'i  e.  the  world  would  have  been  viise  eiioueh  to  sieer  past 
the  roeks  ot  lieep-seeiieil  eoiilhi.t  .iiuI  ihllereiKes  ot  interest 
helv.een  k.isl  .iiid  West  without  .1  peiier.il  eoni l.ier.ilioii  in 
t  uro[ie  ' 


Ikihr's  vvonls  were  spoken  in  .1  ililterent  .lee,  when 
the  nuelear  dilemm.is  seemerl  .ihiiost  ae.Klemie  to  those 
who  viewed  the  detente  ot  the  earlv  |d7(ts  with  opii 
niisiii  Now.  ovei  .1  decaile  l.iier.  that  opimiisni  is 
iin|usiilied:  notw  ilhstandiiin  a  miitu.il  interest  in  contlict 
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avoidance,  the  Nuperpovvers  remain  tundamental  politi¬ 
cal.  ideological,  and  strategic  antagonists. 

Mutual  vulnerability  to  nuclear  destruction  has. 
however,  created  an  impetus  to  seek  an  alternati.e 
tiamework.  Both  superpowers  talk  rheti>rically  about 
rendering  nuclear  weapons  obsolete.  For  the  L'liited 
.States,  the  concern  is  with  ballistic  missiles,  which 
provide  the  greatest  threat  to  the  United  States,  the  vehi¬ 
cle  is  a  combination  of  arms  control  and  strategic 
defense.  For  the  Soviet  Union,  the  focus  is  on  nuclear 
weapons  in  general,  with  a  conscious  recognition  that  a 
totally  de-nuclear  world  would  enhance  the  political  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Sov  iet  conventional  power,  even  if  the 
United  States  returned  to  its  historical  position  of  ter¬ 
ritorial  invulnerability.  That,  after  all.  was  one  ot  the 
Sov  iet  objectives  behind  their  proposed  treaty  on  the 
Prevention  of  Nuclear  War.  signed  with  significant 
modification  in  147,^.'^ 

The  corollary  to  altering  the  foundation  of  postwar 
nuclear  deterrence — assuming  this  is  both  desirable  and 
feasible — is  how  one  transitions  between  frameworks. 
The  United  States,  for  its  part,  has  reacted  to  its  per¬ 
ceived  vulnerability  of  the  IPTOs  with  a  deliberate  pro¬ 
gram  of  strategic  moderni/ation.  coupled  with  SDl.  As 
noted  at  the  outset,  the  pursuit  of  strength  is  arguably  a 
necessary  precondition  to  the  pursuit  of  arms  control, 
which  vulnerability  likewise  compels.  Given  the  skepti¬ 
cism — even  disillusionment — about  the  ability  of  arms 
control  to  remove  that  vulnerability,  however,  strategic 
moderni/ation  efforts  are  justifiable  as  a  hedge  against 
the  failure  of  arms  control.  A  dilemma  arises,  however, 
when  arms  control  appears  to  have  promise,  but  the 
costs  of  arms  control  involve  elements  of  that  strategic 
moderni/ation  effort.  That  dilemma  was  easily  avoided 
when  arms  control  took  the  form  of  capping  existing 
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iirseiKils  'Ahile  letting  programs  under  development  he 
eontmued.  When  arms  control  begins  to  mesh  with  dis¬ 
armament,  then  hard  choices  emerge. 

Such  choices  ceitainK  ittvoUe  SOI,  hut  arguahlv 
that  choice  is  premature  insofar  as  both  sides,  at  least 
tiM'  the  time  being,  deter  negotiations  on  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  ’research  program  '  The  hard  choices  are  in 
otTensi\e  weapons  pritgrams  under  development  which, 
even  now,  necessitate  dismantling  ol  existing  svstems  to 
stay  within  the  residual  S.M.'I'  tramevvorl'  The  L'niteil 
States  has.  at  present,  approximately  10.000  warheads 
deployed  on  SALr-counled  systems.'"  In  various  stages 
ol  development  are  the  MX  and  Midgetman  K'BMs. 
Trident  D.S  SLBMs,  the  B  I  and  ’’Stealth  '  bombers, 
and  cruise  missiles  launched  Irom  a  variety  of  plat¬ 
forms.  To  stay  within  a  proposed  framework  of  b. 000 
warheads,  even  assuming  an  agreement  eliminating 
I.RINF.  the  US  strategic  force  of  the  IMOOs  could 
depending  upon  the  weapons  mix — easily  find  itself 
with  fewer  launch  platforms  and  more  adverse  warhead- 
to-targel  ratios  than  is  the  case  now 

On  the  positive  side,  however,  a  smaller  Soviet 
ICBM  force — coupled  with  a  more  dispersed  I'S  IC’B.M 
force — could  result  in  greater  stability  ,  especially  if  the 
frident  D.'s  force  can  remain  invulnerable  and  still 
provide  tlexible  targeting  despite  the  fewer  submarines 
involved. 

1  he  implications  of  d'^astic  reductions  in  super¬ 
power  nuclear  arsenals — and  ol  changes  in  the  specific 
weapons  mixes  allowed  in  such  an  arms  control 
regime  -are  immense,  fo  the  extent  that  such  reduc¬ 
tions  reduce  incentives  for  one  superpower  to  preempt 
in  a  crisis,  then  the  stability  of  the  basic  deterrent  rela¬ 
tionship  is  improved,  and  the  world  is  safer.  The 
development  of  strategic  defenses  could  force  a  major 
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shitl  in  force  structures  if  ballistic  missiles  are  iinieed 
rendered  '‘inipoteni  and  obsolete."  Cruise  missiles  and 
air-breathing  platforms  would  become  more  important, 
with  associated  pressures  to  improve  their  accuracv  and 
survivability.  To  the  extent  that  such  developments  ren¬ 
der  nuclear  weapons  unusable,  however.  Lurope  could 
become  safe:  for  conventional  war.  and  the  extended 
deterrent  relationship  encompassing  N.A  l'O  could  he 
undermined.  The  pressures  to  find  new  and  more  usable 
weapons  systems  in  such  a  strategic  relationship  would 
be  great.  Conventional  force  ratios  would  become  even 
more  important  in  the  NATO  theater,  accelerating 
developments  in  non-nuclear  weapons  technologies  to 
enable  NATO  to  keep  the  Soviet  Union  “at  risk"  as 
part  of  its  deterrent  strategy . 

There  is  clearly  no  inexpensive  exit  from  the  post¬ 
war  security  dilemma.  Uconomic  pressures  have  already 
called  into  question  the  logic  surrounding  the  Scowcroft 
Commission's  recommendations  on  long-term  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  single-warhead  Midgetman.  Undersecretary 
of  Defense  Donald  Hicks  has  suggested,  for  example, 
doubling  the  si/e  of  Midgetman  to  enable  it  to  carry 
three  .MIRV'ed  warheads  instead  of  one.  arguing  that 
170  MIRV'ed  Midgetman  (510  warheads)  would  be  only 
60  percent  of  the  cost  of  .500  single-warhead  Midgetman 
ICBMs."'  Nuclear  weapons  have  always  been  the 
cheaper  form  of  deterrence,  and  multiple- warhead  sys¬ 
tems  likewise  tend  to  provide  more  target  coverage  at 
less  cost.  Ultimately,  one  must  match  strategy  and 
weapons  within  realistic  resource  constraints. 

Strategy  is  commonly  defined  as  the  “calculated 
relationship  between  ends  and  means.  "  and  ends  and 
means  inevitably  exist  in  a  dynamic  and  uncertain  rela¬ 
tionship.  It  is  certainly  premature  to  assume  that  the 
process  of  arms  control  will  move  in  the  years  ahead 
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ak)n"  the  lines  sketehed  out  h\  current  proposals,  nuieh 
less  remove  the  dilemmas  vshich  the  nuclear  '  Suord  ot 
Damocles  "  has  posed  llisiorv  piovides  little  basis  ii>r 
optimism  im  this  count.  I'he  current  auenda  tor  arms 
control  is  more  comprehensive  and  interrelated  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  but  comprehensiveness  increases 
the  complevitv  td  neitotiations.  As  the  current  proposals 
t)t  LRINF  suggest,  there  will  always  be  pressure  to  seg¬ 
ment  the  agenda  so  that  diHicull  issues  can  be  handled 
in  is()lation  and  m  a  more  incremental  fashion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  relationships  among  each  forum  and 
others — including  conventional  Ivvrce  negotiations  in 
Vienna — are  unavoidable,  as  the  allieil  response  to  the 
LRINF-  proposal  indicates.  It  may  K*  that,  as  Paul  Nit/e 
argued  in  N.S'C  6(S—  26  years  ago — one  should  insist 
on  concurrent  agreement  "  on  the  cvmtrol  of  both 
nuclear  and  nonnuclear  forces. 

1  hese  dilemmas  are  chronic  symptoms  of  a  nuclear 
reality  that  has  been  both  a  blessing  and  a  curse.  There 
are  no  simple  resolutions  for  this  nuclear  dialectic 
Rather,  they  provide  the  boundaries  of  political  latitude 
in  which  President  Reagan  and  other  Presidents  have 
had  and  will  have  to  operate,  no  matter  what  their  stra¬ 
tegic  vision.  The  current  nuclear  debate  -whether 
manifested  in  controversies  over  SDL  strategic  modern- 
i/.ation.  NAIO  force  posture,  or  approaches  to  arms 
control — is  ultimately  a  healthy  one,  as  it  compels 
reflection  on  the  foundations  of  strategy  in  the  nuclear 
age.  It  raises  the  central  questums  of  what  role  the 
■".Absolute  Weapon  "  of  Idd.'s  will  play  in  the  security 
relativmships  of  the  year  21KK).  of  what  strategy  we  need 
to  ensure  that  security,  and  what  means  we  choose  to 
achieve  that  end. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ASIA: 
THE  SUCCESS  OF 
CONTINUITY  > 

Paul  H.  B.  Godwin 


/ISIA  HAS  BtbN  A  RHCJION  of  nui|or 
Ntratcuic  importance  to  the  L  niteil  States  throuehout  the 
2()th  eenturc,  hut  burope  has  usually  ranked  higher  than 
Asia  in  the  strategic  perceptions  of  American  leaders 
This  remained  true  in  (he  post-VVorld  War  II  period 
despite  the  fact  that  Korea  and  Indochina  \cere  the 
locale  i)f  two  of  America’s  m  wt  frustrating  wars.  Since 
Wtirld  War  II,  LLS  strategic  perceptions  of  ,\sia  ha\e 
been  dri\en  hy  the  I'nited  States’  global  competition 
with  the  USSR,  and  the  central  area  of  concern  for  both 
Moscow  and  Washington  has  been  their  confrontation  in 
burope.  been  the  Sino-American  rapprochement  that  so 
dramatically  changed  the  strategic  map  of  Asia  was  seen 
bv  its  architects  as  tailing  within  the  scope  of  the  United 
States’  wtirldwide  conllict  with  the  L  SSR.  and  not  pri¬ 
marily  as  an  Asian  initiative  '  As  the  Carter  administra¬ 
tion  worked  toward  diplomatic  recognition  of  C  hina, 
'his  same  global  focus  was  the  primary  policy  context.  ' 
Within  .Asia,  the  United  States  h;is  viewed  North 
east  Asia  as  more  critically  important  than  Southeast 
Asia.  C’hina.  the  USSR.  Japan,  and  Korea  are  in  close 
proximity  in  the  northeast,  but  Southeast  Asia  is  tar 
from  the  center  of  major  potential  military  confronta¬ 
tion.  Korea  became  host  to  the  largest  continuing  .Amer¬ 
ican  military  presence  m  Asia,  and  the  defense  of  Korea 
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and  Japan  became  ihe  cenier  of  I  S  ^eeuriI\  cuncerns  in 
Asia,  hven  in  its  Inddchina  war.  the  l.’niled  Slates  was 
more  concerned  with  containinu  Sino-.Smiet  mtliience 
than  it  was  with  protecting  any  caretully  delined  Ameri¬ 
can  interest  in  Southeast  Asia. 

None  ot  these  obsersations  is  meant  to  imply  that 
the  United  States  has  no  intrinsic  interests  in  .Asia  or 
that  US  Asian  interests  are  perceived  as  unimportant  h\ 
American  political  leaders.  Rather,  thev  are  meant  to 
state  that  in  terms  ot  American  defense  and  securit\  pol¬ 
icy.  Asia  is  ranked  below  Uurope.  and  that  \Mlhin  .Asia 
itself  the  northeast  sector  has  been  seen  as  the  most 
important  in  .Atiierican  security  concerns.  In  Sccrctar\ 
of  Defense  Weinberger’s  Anniml  Report  to  the  (.'on- 
^ress.  for  fiscal  year  UJS7.  the  Secretary  demonstrated 
both  the  continuing  preeminence  ol  fuirope  in  Amer 
ica’s  strategic  planning,  and  that  .American  defense  and 
security  policies  remain  driven  by  US  global  competi¬ 
tion  and  contlict  with  the  USSR.'  Within  liast  .Asia. 
Secretary  Weinberger  continued  the  now  traditional 
emphasis  of  Northeast  over  Southeast  Asia.  .As  in  the 
past,  even  with  the  radical  change  m  Siiio  . American 
relations.  Soviet  and  North  Korean  military  capabilities 
in  and  adjacent  to  Northeast  Asia  required  the  Secretary 
to  place  primary  emphasis  on  .American  security  rela¬ 
tions  with  Korea  and  Japan,  fhe  Vietnamese  occupation 
of  Cambodia  and  Soviet  use  of  the  former  American 
military  facilities  at  Cam  Ranh  Hay  receive  attention, 
but  in  his  analyses  of  the  military  balance  in  the  region. 
Secretary  Weinberger  s  concern  highlighted  primarily 
Northeast  Asia. ' 

I'he  Reagan  administration's  approach  to  defense 
and  security  issues  in  Hast  Asia  followed  the  pattern  that 
emerged  after  WW  II.  Although  the  Imited  States  has 
direct  and  growing  interests  in  the  region  as  a  whole. 
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L’S  (Jet'ensc  policy  is  dcsitined  au>un(J  America's  world¬ 
wide  military  commitments  and  the  administration's 
perception  ot  the  global  balance  ol  pt)uer  between  the 
West  and  the  Soviet  L'nion.  In  delining  its  delense  pol¬ 
icies  and  military  force  structure,  the  L  nited  States  is 
faced  with  the  complex  task  of  reconciling  global, 
regional,  and  subregional  interests.  Within  .■Xsia  this  is  a 
difficult  task  because  the  region  is  extremeU  diverse, 
and  .American  interests  and  those  of  its  friends  and  allies 
in  the  region  form  less  than  a  clear  and  compelling  set 
of  choices.  If  anything,  the  choices  faced  b\  Wash¬ 
ington  are  marked  more  by  ambiguity  than  clarity . 

In  distinct  contrast  to  the  relatively  stable  patterns 
of  political  alignment  in  hurope.  the  breakdown  ot 
Sino-Soviet  relations  in  the  IdbOs  brought  radical 
change  to  the  patterns  of  strategic  alignment  m  Asia 
Once  allied  with  the  U.S.SR  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
L  nited  States  and  its  Asian  allies,  by  the  late  197()s  liei- 
jing  had  ntit  only  bnrken  with  Moscow,  but  was  seeking 
to  participate  in  a  grand  coalition  led  by  the  Loiiied 
States  in  opptisition  to  the  U.S.SR  s  "global  hegemo- 
nism  " — a  phrase  used  by  China  to  specity  the  Soviet 
Union's  worldwide  strategy  of  expansionism.  But.  even 
as  the  Reagan  administration  assumed  otfice.  Beijing 
was  reassessing  its  alignment  with  the  United  States  and 
moving  toward  a  strategy  in  which  China  was  to  have 
greater  freedom  of  movement  between  Moscow  and 
Washington.  Indeed,  the  first  three  years  ot  Sino-Amer- 
ican  relations  in  the  Reagan  administration  were  riddled 
with  a  series  of  bilateral  conflicts.  American  arms  sales 
to  Taiwan,  disagreements  over  the  pace  of  US  technol¬ 
ogy  transfers,  and  a  number  td  other  issues  related  to 
trade  put  Beijing  and  Washington  into  a  downward  spi¬ 
ral  as  Sino-Soviet  relatitms  entered  the  first  stage  of  a 
rapprochement.  Moscow,  responding  to  the  obvious 
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(Jcterioratii)n  in  Sino-American  relation.,  heean  to  show 
yreat  interest  in  reopenine  the  iiorniali/alion"  talks 
broken  oil  by  China  m  the  alterniath  ol  the  Soviet  inva¬ 
sion  ivt  Alyhanistan.  Follow  my  personal  aiul  |Hiblie 
appeals  b\  Bre/hnev .  the  first  post- Alyhanisian  talks 
were  hekl  in  Bei|iny  between  5  and  21  Oetober  l‘tS2 
.As  the  Reayan  administration  beyan  reviewiny  its 
Asian  defense  polieies.  one  of  the  central  lealiires  of 
previous  administrations'  strateyy  tv>  oppose  the  I  SSR 
was  underyoiny  ehanye.  Beijiny  had  decided  that 
defiance  of  .Moscow  expressed  throuyh  open  aliynment 
with  the  L  nited  States  no  lonyer  served  China's  inter 
ests.  In  Beijiny's  revised  seeiiritv  loyic.  such  an  auyn- 
ment  not  only  served  to  provoke  the  L  SSR 
unnecessarily,  but  also  reduced  China's  innuence  m  the 
Third  World  because  Beijiny  was  being  perceived  as 
dependent  on  the  Cnited  States  for  its  security  '  Moving 
from  a  position  of  alignment  with  the  Cnited  States  to 
one  of  "independence."  China  entered  into  a  pattern  of 
negotiations  with  Moscow  v>r  "consultations.''  as  the 
Chinese  prefer  to  call  them,  designed  to  reduce  tension 
in  Sini'-Soviet  relations.  In  doing  so.  Beiiing  presented 
Washington  with  a  Chinese  loreign  policy  different 
from  that  faced  bv  the  Carter  administration. 


C.S  Defense  Policies  in  Asia 

The  defense  guidance  produced  by  the  Office  ot  the 
Secretary  of  Detense  m  ldS2  lor  the  years  l‘hS4-  I ‘CSS 
represents  the  first  set  of  policies  that  can  be  viewed  as 
entirely  the  work  ot  the  Reagan  administration  hven 
so,  the  basic  pri'blems  viefined  by  the  Reagan  admin¬ 
istration  were  identical  to  those  ol  the  t'arter  administra¬ 
tion.  American  concerns  contin'ied  to  focus  on  the 
Soviet  military  buildup  of  its  forces  adjacent  to 
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NiMthciist  Asia:  Soviet  inilitaiv  use  ol  the  bases  at  Cam 
Rauh  Ha\:  Vietnamese  occupation  ol  C'ambodia;  aiisl 
the  threat  to  the  lA-rsian  (iult  aiul  Southwest  Asia  cre¬ 
ated  h\  the  Soviet  occupation  ol  Alehanisian  In  short, 
the  Keauan  administration  laced  the  dilemma  ol  hou  to 
determine  detense  policies  and  strategies  tor  a  miliiarv 
force  structure  overextended  b\  a  vridenini;  set  of  mili¬ 
tary  commitments.  The  policies  that  emerged  focused 
on  creatini’  a  sustained  American  miliiarv  buiklup  and 
developing  an  effective  coalition  strategy .  for  American 
forces  alone  could  not  cope  with  what  the  administra¬ 
tion  saw  as  an  increasing  set  of  potential  miliiaiv  con- 
tlicts  created  bv  ttrowine  Sov  iet  miliiarv  capabilities  and 
access  to  overseas  b.ises, 

W  ashington's  response  did  not  differ  in  anv  major 
dimension  from  the  approach  taken  in  the  later  years  ot 
the  Carter  administration:  the  states  ol  hast  Asia  had  to 
be  prepared  to  do  more  in  their  mvn  delense.  including 
the  delense  ot  Persian  Cnilf  oil.  Although  not  explicitly 
stated  by  Secretary  ol  Delense  Brown,  he  clearly 
implied  that  torces  could  be  swune  from  I  urope  and 
.Asia  to  participate  m  rietendme  access  to  (lull  oil  tie 
areued  that  American  commitment  to  the  Persian  Cult 
served  the  interests  ot  both  .-\mencan  huropeati  and 
.■\sian  allies,  and  that  by  increasing  their  I'wn  delense 
ettorls  -Xsian  and  liuropean  allies  would  permit  I  S 
forces  to  he  tnoved  from  then  theaters  ot  opera’.ton 
without  etidatigering  local  security  .' 

The  f  iscal  Year  /‘AS'.S  Defense  (iniilanee.  as 

reported  iti  the  press  and  '  background  use  only  "  rlis- 
cussions  with  Covernment  otficials.  indicates  that  the 
Reagan  admimsiraiion  direcllv  laced  the  possible  need 
to  "swing"  CS  torces  from  Asia  to  the  Persian  Cull 
area  m  the  event  of  a  crisis  involving  the  L  S.SR.  F-ur- 
therniore.  some  militarv  units  based  in  the  continental 
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United  States.  Havsaii.  and  the  Far  bast  were  li>  he 
\iewed  as  potential  reinti)reenients  tor  Southwest  Asia 
rather  th;  n  necessarily  as  reserves  lor  Northeast  Asia. 
Within  SI  eh  a  strategy,  Japan  and  .South  Korea  were  to 
assume  greater  responsibility  tor  their  own  delense. 
Japan,  in  particular,  was  to  be  strongly  urged  by  the 
Reagan  administration  to  become  a  more  active  miliuirv 
ally.  The  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  were  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  countering  Vietnamese  expansion  and  for  facil¬ 
itating  the  movement  of  US  forces  Irom  the  West 
Pacific  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian  (mlf  region. 

Althi'ugh  reported  to  be  a  '  new''  military  strategy. 
Secretary  ot  Defense  Harold  Brown  s  report  presentevi 
to  the  Congress  in  January  1^81  clearly  contained  the 
same  strategic  concepts  as  those  used  by  the  Reagan 
administration.  With  the  creation  of  the  Rapid  Deploy¬ 
ment  Joint  Task  Force  (RDJTF)  in  response  to  the  Ira¬ 
nian  revolution  (which  removed  a  valuable  ally  from  US 
planning)  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  mili¬ 
tary  units  already  assigned  other  responsibilities  were 
made  available  to  the  RDJTF  commander  for  potential 
prvijection  into  Southwest  Asia.  Some  of  these  units 
would  already  be  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Command 
(PACOM)  and  would,  if  necessary,  be  assigned  to  the 
RDJTF  in  a  crisis.  The  swing  concept  was  clearly 
implied  by  the  RDJ'FF's  creation.  In  his  closing  argu¬ 
ment  for  greater  defen.se  efforts  by  US  allies  lO  assist  in 
the  deploy  ment  of  RDJ  I  F  forces  to  Southwest  Asia. 
Secretary  Brown  stated: 

We  cannot  do  it  all.  If  mir  huropean  and  Asian  allies  will  not 
increase  their  defense  efforts  appropriately,  the  American 
people  are  likely  to  demand  some  scaling  down  of  our  own 
plans  and  programs  ' 

The  Reagan  administration  continued  this  approach 
to  Amciican  Asian  defense  policy,  but  put  greater 
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emphasis  im  the  moderni/ation  and  expansion  ot 
PACOM  tV)rces  and  increasing  the  military  stockpiles 
necessary  to  sustain  L>S  torees  in  prolonged  combat 
I  he  objective  was  to  increase  l!S  military  capabilities 
while  at  the  same  time  developing  a  more  viable  coali¬ 
tion  strateg)  to  offset  Soviet  military  strength.  Increas¬ 
ing  Soviet  military  capabilities  were  seen  as  stemming 
not  only  from  the  continuing  buildup  and  moderni/alion 
ot  Sov  iet  torees.  but  also  from  growing  Soviet  use  ol 
the  military  facilities  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  in  Vietnam 
rhese  issues  were  jtiined  by  the  growth  of  North  Korean 
military  capabilities  and  the  continuing  guerrilla  war  in 
Vietnam,  which  threatened  to  spill  over  into  Thailand. 
Indeed,  military  issues  were  the  only  major  problems 
perceived  by  the  Reagan  administration,  for  with  the 
exception  of  the  Philippines.  Asia  was  .seen  as  a  region 
where  American  triends  and  allies  were  prime  examples 
of  political  stability  and  economic  growth. 

The  ciuin^ini’  role  of  Chino  and  Japan .  By  early 
IMS.C  however,  it  was  evident  that  Washington  was 
making  a  change  in  American  political-military  strategy 
foi  Asia.  Whereas  since  1972  prior  administrations  had 
tended  to  look  to  China  as  providing  a  major  counter¬ 
weight  to  Soviet  military  power  in  Asia,  the  Reagan 
administration  saw  Japan  as  playing  a  major  role  in 
future  US  military  planning  for  the  region.  TIowever. 
the  shift  was  made  despite  the  fact  that  Beijing  con¬ 
tinued  to  view  Moscow  as  the  only  major  military  threat 
to  its  security.  A  number  of  factors  contributed  to  the 
Reagan  administration  s  decision  to  shift  its  focus  from 
Beijing  to  Tokyo. 

First,  it  was  recogni/.ed  that  it  would  be  many 
years  before  China's  defense  inoderni/.ation  program 
would  give  the  Chinese  armed  forces,  especially  air  and 
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naval  lorccs.  the  capability  u>  counter  Soviet  torees 
etteetively  in  the  reeion.  Beijine  had  assiitned  detense 
nioderni/ation  the  lowest  priority  in  its  overall  njodemi- 
/ation  goals,  and  anticipated  vinly  very  slow  and  incre¬ 
mental  improvement  in  its  weapons  systems  and 
equipment.  China  believed  that  its  growing  nuclear 
capabilities  were  creating  a  more  credible  deterrent 
against  a  nuclear  war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  a 
slow  and  deliberate  moderni/ation  ol  its  conventional 
tbrces  would  continue  to  provide  sulficient  capability  to 
defend  China  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a  major  conflict 
with  the  USSR.  There  was  some  disagreement  between 
Chinese  civil  and  military  leaders  on  this  issue  I'he 
dominant  view  inside  the  Chinese  ruling  hierarchy, 
however,  was  that  the  USSR  did  not  present  a  military 
threat  that  required  a  major  reallocation  of  resources 
from  the  civil  sector  o(  the  economy  to  support  a  rapid 
moderni/ation  of  the  armed  forces.  '  The  Reagan  admin¬ 
istration.  although  agreeing  that  the  Umited  States 
should  play  a  limited  role  in  nuiderni/ing  Beijing's 
delense  capabilities,  believed  that  (Tiina  would  not 
become  an  active  partner  in  US  defense  strategies  --a 
position  also  held  by  Beijing.  Rather.  China  would  play 
a  passive  role,  its  defense  policies  a  function  of  parallel 
concerns  rather  than  active  participation. 

Chinese  foreign-policy  strategy  announced  at  the 
Party  Congress  in  October  1MS2  also  contributed  to  the 
Reagan  administration's  revised  view  of  China.  By 
declaring  its  policy  to  be  one  of  "independence"  and 
refusing  to  join  any  "big  pvnver  or  group  of  powers." 
Beijing  explicitly  denied  any  intention  vif  forming  a 
"strategic  relationship  "  with  the  United  States.'"  The 
reopening  of  Sino-Soviet  negotiations  m  October  19X2 
served  notice  to  Washington  that  China  was  able  to 
manage  its  conllict  with  the  USSR  without  American 
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assistance.  Thus  Washington  had  to  reevaluate  the 
"  strategic  triangle"  concept  that  had  dominated  strate¬ 
gic  planning  tor  Asia  during  most  ot  the  past  decade 

Japan,  in  sharp  contrast  to  China,  was  viewed  as 
having  the  potential  to  play  a  much  more  active  role  m 
American  defense  planning.  This  position  was  first 
articulated  in  the  1^82  defense  guidance  document 
Japan's  potential  value  as  a  more  active  partner  in 
/Xnierican  coalition  strategy  was  to  be  found  in  a  variety 
of  factors  which,  although  it  faced  smiie  difficult  politi¬ 
cal  problems,  provided  the  underpinnings  tor  a  consiJ 
erably  expanded  defense  relationship. 

Japan  had  an  existing  security  treaty  with  the 
United  States  and  an  emerging  pattern  of  close  military 
ties  between  the  Japan  Self  Defense  Forces  tJSDf-)  and 
US  forces  deployed  in  Northeast  Asia.  Japan's  geo¬ 
graphical  location,  astride  the  principal  sea  passages 
taken  by  the  Soviet  Pacific  Fleet  when  it  steamed  from 
its  headquarters  in  Vladivostok,  complemented  the 
treaty.  Similarly.  Japanese  airspace  was  on  the  route  of 
Soviet  air  forces  heading  for  the  Pacific.  The  security 
treaty  and  strategic  location  of  Japan  were  comple¬ 
mented  by  Japan's  strong  economy.  As  the  world's  sec¬ 
ond  largest  market  economy.  Japan  could  make  a  major 
contribution  to  the  West's  effort  to  maintain  superiority 
over  Soviet  defense  capabilities.  Finally,  the  election  of 
Yasuhiro  Nakasone  in  November  IMS2  presented  the 
United  States  with  a  Japanese  prime  minister  who  was 
determined  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  US-Japan 
de'ense  relationship. 

The  US  (li lemma  with  Japan.  In  its  search  for  a 
more  active  Japanese  partnership  within  US  defense 
policy,  the  United  States  had  to  face  a  number  of  diffi¬ 
cult  problems.  Japan  lacked  the  strong  public  consensus 
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required  tr)  support  an  expanded  defense  relationship 
with  Washington.  In  1976.  the  Japanese  government 
had  placed  a  restriction  on  defense  spending  that  limited 
defense  expenditures  to  no  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  tCNP).  This  meant  that  rapid 
moderni/ation  and  growth  of  the  J.SDF  s  weapons  and 
equipment  were  impossible.  The  1 -percent  limit  was 
made  even  more  problematic  by  the  slowdown  in 
Japan's  economic  growth  in  the  I98()s  and  the  ctm- 
comitant  retrenchment  in  Tokyo's  fiscal  policies. 

Within  Japan,  however,  the  ongoing  debate  over 
an  appropriate  Japanese  defense  policy  entered  a  new 
phase  in  the  19X()s."  In  1976.  Japan  had  for  the  first 
lime  presented  an  explicit  strategic  concept  to  provide  a 
rationale  for  its  defense  expenditures  and  to  gam  public 
support  for  JSDF  moderni/ation.  Known  as  the  National 
Defense  Program  Outline  (NDPO).  this  required  Japan 
to  develop  the  military  capability  necessary  to  deter  a 
limited  attack.  Beyond  this  threshold,  the  United  States 
would  come  to  Japan's  assistance  because  the  United 
Slates  could  not  ignore  a  large-scale  attack  upon  Japan. 
When  the  Japanese  cabinet  apprrrved  the  NDPO.  it  also 
announced  the  policy  of  restricting  defense  expenditures 
to  within  1  percent  of  the  ONP.  This  was  designed  to 
gain  public  support  for  the  NDPO  by  apply  ing  restric¬ 
tions  that  would  not  permit  a  quick  or  massive  expan¬ 
sion  of  Japanese  military  capabilities. 

By  the  early  198l)s.  the  Soviet  invasion  and  con¬ 
tinued  (K’cupation  of  Afghanistan,  the  buildup  of  Soviet 
military  forces  in  the  Far  Fast,  and  the  USSR  s  apparent 
nuclear  parity  with  the  United  Stales  raised  questions 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  NDPO  as  the  basis  for 
Japan's  future  defense  planning.  The  growth  of  the 
Soviet  Pacific  Fleet,  deployment  of  Backfires  and  SS- 
2().s  in  the  Far  bast,  and  the  reinforcement  of  Soviet 
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(orces  deployed  in  the  ■northern  lemiories ' ’  claimed  b\ 
Japan  all  eomhined  to  create  a  dislinelly  ditlereni 
security  environment  from  that  which  provided  the 
NDPO's  rationale 

Alongside  these  developments  came  an  increased 
Japanese  sensitivity  to  American  criticism  that  Japan 
was  getting  a  '■free  ride"  in  defense,  and  that  Japan 
could  now  easily  afford  to  spend  more  in  the  delense  ot 
its  own  country  .  I'his  issue,  in  conjunction  with  the  rise 
of  Soviet  military  power,  even  produced  douhts  in 
Japan  about  US  capability  and  willingness  to  defend 
Japan  in  the  future.'-'  Within  this  political  environment. 
Prime  .Vlinister  Nakasone  was  able  to  raise  the  issue  <- 
Japan's  contribution  to  Northeast  Asia's  defense  in  a 
more  receptive  milieu.  Nonetheless,  even  within  this 
new  Japanese  political  and  security  envirortment.  (he 
United  States  had  to  recognize  that  an  abrasive  and 
obvious  criticism  of  Tokyo's  defense  commitments  would 
unravel  the  nati»)nal  consensus  sought  by  Nakasone. 

In  essence.  Japan  and  the  United  States  were 
required  to  work  together  to  achieve  a  revision  of  the 
NDPO  strategy,  a  process  made  increasingly  difficult  by 
the  rising  criticism  within  the  United  .States  of  the 
chronic  and  growing  trade  imbalance  between  the  two 
countries.  For  the  United  States,  the  May  IPS  I  agree¬ 
ment  by  Prime  Minister  Suzuki,  confirmed  by  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone  in  IP8,^.  to  develop  the  capability  to 
defend  the  sea  and  airspace  around  Japan  out  to  1 .000 
nautical  miles  was  a  major  step  forward,  but  only  the 
first  of  many  steps  yet  to  be  taken. 

Asia  and  the  US-Japan  defense  relationship .  In 
other  parts  of  Asia,  however.  L'S  pressure  on  Japan  to 
assume  greater  defense  responsibilities  touched  a  raw 
nerve.  With  Japan  already  the  major  Asian  economic 
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power,  there  is  a  deep-rooted  tear  that  in  the  future 
Japan  will  become  a  maj*)r  independent  military  power. 
Nonetheless,  there  is  also  growing  recognition  that  an 
e.xpanded  Japanese  military  role  in  Asia  is  inevitable. 
When  such  a  role  is  directly  tied  to  a  strong  American 
military  presence  in  the  West  Pacific,  a  more  active  Jap¬ 
anese  contribution  is  acceptable  to  most  Asian  aates. 
But  if  the  United  States  should  shift  its  military 
resources  away  from  Asia,  Japan's  future  military  role 
becvimes  problematic.''  US  insistence  that  it  intends  to 
remain  a  Pacific  power  and  will  continue  to  support  its 
friends  actively  is  designed  to  offset  these  fears.  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone's  tour  of  the  Association  of  South¬ 
east  Asian  States  (ASEAN,  now  composed  of  Thailand. 
Malaysia.  Singapore.  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  plus 
Brunei  since  198.*')  in  May  I98.U  included  efforts, 
largely  successful,  to  assure  these  countries  that  the 
future  expansion  of  Japanese  military  capabilities  was 
for  defensive  purposes  only.  Nakasone  explained  that 
the  agreement  to  defend  its  sealanes  and  airspace  out  to 
I .()()()  nautical  miles  was  undertaken  within  the  US- 
Japan  treaty  and  was  not  the  precursor  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  Japanese  military  policy.'^ 

Building  a  Coalition  Strategy 

When  President  Reagan  scheduled  his  first  visit  to  Asia 
in  November  198.J,  one  of  his  major  purjioscs  was  to 
stress  the  new  Pacific  partnership  emerging  from  his 
administration's  policies.  Beijing's  absence  from  the 
itinerary  was  intended  to  symboli/.e  the  United  States' 
commitment  to  its  traditional  friends  and  allies  in  the 
region.  A  China  trip  was  in  the  offing,  but  only  after 
Premier  Zhao  Ziyang's  scheduled  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  January  1984.  The  August  1983  assassination 
of  Benigno  Aquino  at  Manila  airport  as  he  returned 
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from  political  asylum  in  the  L'nited  States  tended  to  blur 
the  trip's  symbolism.  Rather  than  a  grand  tour.  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan's  itinerary  was  restricted  to  Japan  and 
South  Korea,  with  the  visits  to  Thailand.  Malaysia,  and 
Indonesia  canceled  to  avoid  a  Presidential  visit  tti 
Manila— an  event  that  would  have  suggested  L'nited 
States  support  for  President  .Marcivs.  I'he  ,\ShAN 
states,  and  especially  Indonesia,  were  displeased  with 
the  decision  because  they  believed  they  had  to  pay  the 
price  for  the  crumbling  Philippine  political  situation.'' 
In  fact,  the  Indonesian  leg  had  been  added  to  the  trip  so 
that  President  Reagan  could  address  a  meeting  of  the 
.-\SPAN  foreign  ministers  scheduled  for  .Ni>\  ember  As 
a  consev^uence.  even  though  Japan  and  South  Korea  arc 
clearly  major  allies  of  the  L'nited  States,  dropping  the 
.ASb.AN  V  isits  reduced  the  trip's  symbolism  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  new  Pacific  partnership  and  tended  to 
reemphusi/e  the  principle  of  Northeast  .\sian  preemi¬ 
nence  in  America's  Asian  priorities. 

Building  a  coalition  strategy  based  upon  common 
security  concerns  continued  to  be  difficult,  and  the  Rea¬ 
gan  administration  sought  to  adjust  its  relations  with 
China  within  its  revised  concept  of  an  American- Asian 
strategy.  'I'ensions  with  China  were  high,  but  m  .August 
1982.  Beijing  and  Washington  signed  a  joint  communi¬ 
que  in  which  China  pledged  itself  to  seek  only  a  peace¬ 
ful  reunification  with  Taiwan  and  the  L'nited  .States 
pledged  itself  to  a  gradual  reduction  of  its  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan  Other  bilateral  issues  continued  to  strain  Sino- 
American  relations,  and  in  Kebruary  198.^.  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  was  sent  to  Beijing  in  an  effort  to 
resolve  these  problem  areas.  In  September  Secretary  of 
Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  went  to  Beijing,  after 
shipping  off  in  Fokyo.  to  restore  high-level  strategic 
discussions  and  discuss  possible  US  participation  in 
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China's  cletensc  iiUKlerni/a(n>n  puigrains  In  particular, 
the  Secretary  discussed  the  possible  sale  ot  detensire 
weapons  and  military  technology.  When  Premier  /.hat' 
Ziyang  visited  the  United  Stales  in  January  ol  I4S4. 
weapons  and  technology  sales  were  among  the  ma|or 
topics  discussed.  These  discussimis  continued  in  .March 
14X4,  when  a  Ibur-man  team  ot  delense  specialists  led 
by  Zhang  Pin,  the  son  of  China's  defense  minister, 
arrived  in  Washington.  From  Washington  the  team  went 
i>n  to  visit  several  American  defense  industries 

The  President's  six-day  visit  to  C'hina  in  ,\pril  ol 
14X4.  the  first  by  an  incumbent  I  S  President  since 
I47.S.  symboli/ed  the  restoration  ol  more  cordial  Smo- 
American  relations.  I'ensions  over  I'aiwan.  technoK'gv 
transters.  and  trade  continued,  but  the  connict  marking 
the  tirst  years  ol  the  Reagan  administration's  relations 
with  China  had  clearly  been  reduced.  Delense  Minister 
Zhang  Aiping's  arrival  in  Washington  the  following 
June  further  strengthened  the  military  relationship 
between  the  two  countries.  Discussions  of  L  S  arms 
sales  were  followed  by  the  defense  minister's  tour  ol 
American  military  bases  and  visits  to  ilelense  industries. 
Smo-American  military  relations  were  now  restored  to  ;i 
more  normal  level.  Ihe  restoration  ol  these  ilelense  lies 
was  seen  as  important  because,  even  though  the  admin¬ 
istration's  search  for  a  more  active  Asian  defense  part¬ 
ner  bad  focused  on  Japan,  the  Chinese  relationship 
needed  to  be  brought  into  balance  with  the  overall 
objective  of  building  an  effective  coalilion  strategy 
This  balance  required,  in  Washington's  view,  a  reduc 
lion  in  overall  tensions  and  a  revival  of  high-level  meet¬ 
ings.  dormant  since  14X1.  between  American  and 
Chinese  defense  officials. 

file  complexily  of  the  Reagan  administration  s  task 
could  be  .seen  shortly  after  Zhang  .Aiping  left  the  United 
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States.  On  his  \.vay  ^i>inc,  the  (.'hiiiese  delense  iiimisiei 
met  with  his  Japanese  counterpart  in  TokNo."’  This  uas 
the  first  time  in  .^5  years  that  the  senior  delense  ollieiaN 
of  China  and  Japan  had  met.  I'he  Japanese  insisted  that 
the  meeting  was  a  'eourtesy  call"  arranged  at  China's 
request.  At  the  same  time,  however.  Japanese  defense 
otTieials  described  the  meeting  as  signitieant  and  a  pos¬ 
sible  precursor  to  future  Sino-Japanese  military 
exchanges.  On  the  other  hand,  Malavsia's  prime  minis¬ 
ter  told  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  in  Kuala  l.umpur  that 
US  assistance  to  China's  economic  modernization 
endangered  Southeast  .Asia's  security  .Although  the 
prime  minister  did  not  directly  address  the  issue  ol 
potential  US  arms  sales  to  China,  he  did  observe  that  an 
economically  strong  China  would  also  be  strong  mili¬ 
tarily.  and  this  would  permit  Beijing  to  revert  to  a  more 
aggressive  foreign  policy  in  the  future.'  Ihus.  wheie.is 
Sino-Japanese  military  exchanges  and  agreements  on 
Sino-American  arms  sales  would  be  seen  by  the  United 
States  as  contributing  to  the  development  of  a  coalition 
strategy  in  Asia,  other  friends  of  the  United  States  in  the 
region  were  not  supportive  of  Washington's  goals 

The  trend  of  closer  .Sino-.American  military  ties 
continued  throughout  19X4.  as  additional  US  military 
delegations  went  to  China.  Similariv.  in  December  the 
Japanese  Defense  .Agency  (JD.A)  completed  its 
guidelines  tor  future  Sino-Japanese  military 
exchanges.''  China  and  Japan  had  exchanged  military 
attaches  in  1974,  but  Zhang  .Aiping's  visit  granted 
greater  momentum  to  the  opportunity  lor  higher-level 
contacts  between  the  two  rlefense  establishments.  It  is 
also  quite  possible  that  the  rapidly  improv  ing  status  ot 
Sino-American  defense  relations  encouraged  Japan  to 
review  its  minimal  military  relations  with  China  and 
respond  positively  to  China's  interest  in  expanding 
Sino-Japanese  military  contacts. 
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As  (he  Reagan  aJi)iinis(ra(it)n  enieied  its  seeoiul 
term,  the  grand  design  lor  its  Asian  detense  polies  uas 
well  underway.  There  were  problems  and  ma|or  issues 
yet  to  be  resolved,  but  a  basic  pattern  had  been  esiab^ 
lished  that  built  on  prior  American  detense  policy  and 
had  the  strength  ol  consistency  w  ith  (he  past 

I  S  Asian  Defense  Policy: 

The  Political  Context 

Since  the  IdbOs.  there  has  been  a  constant  iteration 
withtn  the  I'nited  States  that  Washington's  Iriends  ami 
allies  are  not  "doing  enough"  in  their  own  ileleitse 
Japan  and  N.ATO  are  the  common  targets  of  this  crit¬ 
icism.  More  lecently.  the  New  /ealand  gosernment's 
deciston  to  deny  port  \isits  by  I  S  naval  vessels  unless 
the  I'nited  States  declared  they  do  not  carry  nuclear 
weapons  (a  declaration  the  I'nited  States  government 
will  not  make)  has  led  to  the  unraveling  ol  the  .AN/l  S 
Treaty  (.Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  the  l  iiited  States) 
In  his  tiseal  year  IdS?  Report  i(i  the  ( 'o/ie' <  \ s , 
Secretary  Weinberger  explicitly  looked  to  compare  the 
capabilities  ol  the  L  nited  Stales  and  its  iriends  and 
allies  in  confronting  the  I'SSK  and  Us  allies  'I'hiis  the 
"T.ast  .Asian  Balance"  assesses  the  Smo-Soviet  con- 
liontation.  including  strategic  missile  torees:  North  and 
South  Korea;  Vietnam  in  .Southeast  Asia;  aiul  Japan  s 
contribution  to  the  collective  security  ol  the  region 
When  economic  and  political  Taclors  are  included  in  the 
assessment,  the  Secretary  concludes  that  "  Irom  the 
Sovtet  perspective,  the  long  term  trends  m  T.ast  .Asia  are 
negative,  especially  In  the  context  ol  the  worldwide 
competition  with  the  West."-'’  'I'his  optimism,  although 
widely  supported  by  specialists  in  .Asian  atlairs.  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  preparing 
defense  policy. 
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Defense  pt>liev  is  (.lesi>;neiJ  lo  deter  v^ar  anil  to  l  iehi 
potential  wais  in  the  liiiiire.  C’oalilion  siraleeies  iluis 
beeome  eritiealK  dependent  on  political  lelaiions 
because  agreement  must  be  achieved  on  luluie  dclciisc 
commitments,  commitments  duit  retpiire  the  allocation 
ot  resources  In  the  abscmce  ot  war  it  is  icadiK  a'snmcii 
that  deterrence  has  been  elleetive,  but  it  is  ihe  absence 
ol  war  that  makes  detense  plannine  lor  the  fuiuie  so  dil' 
t'lcult  Present  realities  tend  to  dominate  plaiimne  loi 
luture  rei|uirements.  II  what  is  bein^j  done  now  appears 
to  be  elTec'live.  aereeine  on  luture  scenarios  ici|uirine 
increased  defense  cominiimenis  in  eMremcIv  ihliivuli 
For  the  I'nited  States,  even  thoueh  it  analwes  U'lie-iciin 
trends  as  going  against  the  I  SSR's  interest,  the  con 
linued  growth  ot  Soviet  militarv  power  in  Asia  is  sulli 
cient  to  require  inereaseil  detense  eommitmenis  iroin  its 
triends  and  allies  to  supplement  and  ^omplcnieni 
increased  American  eommitmenis.  This  is  especiallv 
important  trom  the  Reagan  administration's  perspective 
when  increased  Soviet  capabilities  are  loined  bv  the 
ciintinuing  buildup  ot  North  Korean  lorecs.  the  coniinu 
ing  Vietnamese  militarv  occupation  ol  Cambodia,  the 
growth  m  the  number  and  capabilities  ot  Soviet  lorces 
deploying  out  ot  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  and  the  Soviet  rein 
toreement  ot  its  forces  on  the  southern  Kurile  Islands 
claimed  by  Japan  Within  the  region,  even  though  ,i 
strong  military  presence  is  seen  as  Washington  A  com 
mitmeni  to  the  detense  ol  non-Communisi  Asia  land 
Communist  .Asia  when  the  People's  Republic  ot  C  hina 
IS  included),  gaming  greater  defense  conmutments  Irom 
American  triends  and  allies  has  been  ditticull 

ihc  I  nircil  Sum  s  atul  .Kijnm  I'nder  the  leadership 
ol  Prime  Minister  Nakasone.  Japan  has  taken  signiricani 
steps  toward  an  expanded  security  relationship  with  the 
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l  lilted  States  111  l.iree  part  lhl^  in  due  to  the  obvious 
iiieiease  in  Sviviet  iiiililarv  eapabilities.  but  is  also  vine 
to  a  built-iii  Japanese  de  're  to  do  enotieh  to  keep  the 
I  tilted  States  niai einallv  .  Hilented  W  ithin  Japan  there 
reniain  sieiiilieant  obstruetions  to  am  rapiii  inerease  in 
Japanese  iiiilitarv  eapabilities.  ()l  nia|or  iniportanee  is 
Japanese  publie  opinion,  vvhieh  even  now  is  onlv  sup 
portive  ol  the  present  level  ol  delense  ellorts  and  a 
yrailual  inerease  in  detense  capabilities  J-.ven  so.  while 
there  is  ereat  reluctance  to  define  the  I  'SSK  a'  an  ailver- 
sarv .  there  is  increasing  support  lor  the  notion  that  the 
Soviet  l  iiion  IS  a  'latent"  threat. 

lo  such  caution  it  is  also  miportant  to  avki  the  view 
ot  niaiiv  Japanese  that  it  is  time  to  demonstrate  (lolitical 
indepeiKlence  from  tfie  (  infev/  Stales  and  cease  acce(ii 
111^  the  status  of  an  .Anteriean  militarv  protectorate 
Ihere  are  also  those  who  view  Jap.inese-.Xmeriean  niili- 
tarv  ties  as  servine  I  S  interests  more  than  tliev  do 
lapaii's.  speed icallv ,  that  these  ties  serve  primai  ilv  I  S 
elobal  strateev  aeaiiist  the  I  SSK  Those  holdme  this 
view  demand  that  tfie  Japanese  government  define  its 
own  secunlv  aiul  defense  policies  rather  than  sunplv 
aec|uiesee  to  American  ilemands 

Ihese  factors  make  it  ver\  difficult  lor  Mr 
Nakasone  to  chanee  overmeht  a  set  ol  attitude'  deepiv 
itierained  in  Japanese  eiti/ens  C'linenilv,  even  as  Jaii 
anese  attitudes  toward  a  more  active  defense  relalion- 
ship  with  the  I  iiiteil  States  are  beuinnine  to  chaiiee.  the 
Sov  iet  L  mori  under  the  leadership  ol  (ieneral  Seeretarv 
Mikhail  (iorbaehev  has  beeun  to  modilv  Moscow  's 
approach  to  lokyo  Nakasone  has  aliened  Japan  with 
the  W  est  more  rlireetly  than  any  other  prime  minister 
The  rSSK.  perhaps  in  response  to  Japan's  closer 
defense  relationship  with  the  I  niterl  States,  in  early 
IdSb  sent  f  orcien  .Minister  Shev ardnad/e  to  lokyo  in 


an  i.'llori  Ui  case  relations  v\.iili  Japan  (ii\en  So\ k-i 
dclorininalion  not  to  ilisetiss  the  '  norihetn  Iciiiioik's' 
issues  or  to  ie\etse  its  pniitare  l')iiililii|'  in  l.<isi  \sia  it 
IS  iin)ikel\  that  an\  niaioi  i  ties  vliMdine  Japan  aiiil  the 
Soviet  L  niori  eaii  he  resolved  etdier  h\  Shevaiainail/e  oi 
the  visit  b\  (lorhaehe>  lint  eestiires  h\  the  Soviet 
I  tiioti.  snefi  as  ( lorhaehev  s  speech  ol  2s  )nlv  lost),  in 
\  hkliv ostok .  Will  reitiloive  those  .ittitikles  within  Japan 
opposing  a  closer  and  more  aetive  deleiise  relationship 
hetvveen  \Sashineton  and  lokvo  It  the  I  SSK  'lioiild 
develop  a  more  retinevi  aiul  subtle  diph'inatie  appioadi 
to  Japan  aiiri  treat  lokvo  more  as  a  neighbor  than  an 
allv  ol  the  l  iiiled  Slates,  it  would  be  vlillieuli  loi  I’rime 
Minister  Nakasone  or  his  sueeessois  lo  su>(,iin  the 
aiiiwth  ol  a  public  c  i>iisc-iisi)s  s(,pp, alive  I'l  a  m.'ic 
active  role  lor  Jacian  in  its  sectiriiv  relalu'i's  wnh  (Ik- 
I  tiiled  States, 


///(  /  n/r< ,/  Shiic^  iiihl  (  hunt  (  lima,  the  onlv  oihei 
Asian  si.ite  directlv  coiiln'iitinsj  Soviet  milil.ii'v  j'ower, 
h.is  esi.iblished  its  own  simieev  tow  .ml  the  I  SSK.  .ilbeil 
nnplicillv  acceptine  the  umbrell.i  ol  \meric.in  delense 
policies  in  ihe  repion  As  lieiiiinj  seeks  its  own  r.ip 
prochemenl  with  Moscow,  the  I  mied  Slate's  is  seeking 
.111  "eiuiurme  milit.irv  rel,itionshi|'  "  with  (  hin.i  1  he 
restoration  ol  hieh  level  milil.irv  di.iloeue  between  the 
I  lilted  St. lies  .i:id  i'lnna  prep.ireil  the  I'loundwork  h'l  .1 
new  senes  ot  lunction.il  exch.inees  between  the  .irmed 
torces  ot  the  I  tilled  Sl.ites  .uul  the  !’K('  1  People's 
Kepiibik  ot  (  liiiia)  '  I  roiii  these  exchaiiees  .ind  Iiil’Ii 
level  neeoti.ilions.  .ui  .iL’reemeni  emereed  in  which  the 
I  rilled  Sl.ites  will  sell  we.ipoiis.  niilit.iiv  leclinoloev  .md 
ccjuij'iiieni  i.iiiiil.mk  we.ipoiis.  .irtillerv.  .ur  delense.  ,ind 
surl.ice  ship  .mlisu)''i)i. nine  w.iil.irel  lc>  (  liiila  I  lu' 
expiessed  purpose  toi  these  s.iles  bv  the  I  niled  Sl.iies  r 
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to  a^sl^t  the  I’KC  ill  dclciulint!  ilscll  aitaiiiNl  the  Sos  ki 
I  iiion. 

rills  itanMiiL’  Sino  Amciisaii  (.IlMciisc  link  su|s|iorls 
(  hiiia  s  ellorl  in  dLinonsiraic  to  the  I  SSK  Beiiiiiit's  Iks 
with  the  L  nited  States,  uhilc  at  the  same  time  C  hina 
elaiiiis  to  esehew  a  siralejtie  relationship  uiih  aii>  iiia|oi 
po\ser  China  eontiiuies  tii  insist  that  its  relations  Kith 
the  L  SSK  cannot  be  normali/ed  iiniil  the  .So\  lel  l  ition 
reiiunes  its  lorees  trom  Alehanistan.  stands  doun 
tiirces  anti  ueaptnis  s\ stems  de|ilo\ed  aloiie  the  Siiio 
Stn  lel  border  and  in  Monttolia.  ineludiiii;  the  SS  -20s. 
anti  KithdraKs  its  stippiirt  lor  \  leinanrs  ocenpalion  ol 
Cainbotlia  These  demands  tire  sustainetl  even  as  tiatle, 
eiiltnial.  atitl  political  evchaniies  hetKcen  Mosettu  aiui 
Beijiiit:  eroK  at  tvliat  appears  to  be  an  aeeeleialiiii;  rate 
Both  the  1.  nitetl  States  and  the  I  SSK  are  involteti  m 
assistiiii;  China's  economic  moderni/ation,  uitli  the 
I  nited  States  making  a  tlireel.  albeit  small  aiui 
restrained,  contribution  lt>  the  moderni/ation  ol  China's 
arinetl  lorees.  .American  delense  police  lovtartl  China  is 
thus  intimatele  btiuntl  not  onl>  by  the  political  eonieet 
created  bs  Beiimg's  insistence  on  autonomy,  but  alsti 
b\  the  I  SSK's  search  tor  a  less  hostile  relationship  Kith 
China 

I  he  ('niled  .Slntcv  diiil  ihc  Korean  I'eniiisiila 
South  Korea  remains  the  most  closely  aligned  ol  all 
.Ameriean  allies  in  Asia  Here  the  Cmled  States  does  not 
i|uestion  Seoul  s  contribution  to  its  own  delense,  kIikIi 
IS  high  riie  political  conieM  ol  I  S  policy  is  nonelhe- 
less  \ery  complex  I  hree  issues  are  mxoixed:  tlie  polen 
tial  lor  extreme  levels  ol  political  msiabihiy  due  to  civil 
and  human  rights  [iroblenis  wilhin  C  him  l)oo  llKan's 
aulhoi iiariaii  political  system;  the  luture  ol  negotiations 
tor  some  torm  ol  political  compromise  beiKcen  North 
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and  Snuth  Korea  on  ihc  prospeets  tor  the  peninsula\ 
reuniticalion;  and  w  hat  may  he  an  eltort  h>  the  So\  iel 
L'nu'n  to  establish  eloser  militar\  and  poliiieal  lies  with 
Pyongyang  In  tact,  none  ot  these  issues  threatens  tile 
close  ties  between  the  I'niled  States  and  South  Korea, 
but  they  do  complicate  the  tormulation  of  future  L  S 
policy. 

The  success  of  Cora/on  Aquitu'  s  '  people's 
power"  movement  in  the  Philippines  gave  new  life  to 
Chun  Doo  Hwan's  political  opposition  lAcnts  in 
Manila  were  closely  followed  and  widely  reported  in  the 
South  Korean  press.  There  are,  however,  distinct  dif¬ 
ferences  between  South  Korea  and  the  Philippines  that 
appear  to  negate  any  chance  ol  a  similar  process  emerg¬ 
ing  that  would  result  in  Chun  Doo  Hwan's  downtall 
Whereas  the  Philippine  economy  was  in  deep  recession 
and  had  been  for  some  years,  the  Korean  econoniv  is 
one  of  the  strongest  in  .-\sia.  South  Korea's  economic 
conditions  are  a  source  of  support  lot  the  government 
rather  than  a  seedbed  for  political  discontent.  Similarlv. 
the  Korean  mililarv  support  President  Chun  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  there  could  be  a  detection  Ironi  his 
government  similar  to  the  manner  in  which  deleiisc 
minister  Juan  Ponce  Tnrile  and  Assistant  Chiet  of  Stall 
Fidel  Ramos  refused  any  lurther  support  lor  President 
Marcos  Finally,  the  threat  presented  by  the  insurgent 
New  People's  Army's  (NPA)  growth  in  the  Philippines 
was  a  function  of  Marcos's  misrule  The  threat  pre¬ 
sented  to  South  Korea  by  North  Korea's  arinevl  torces  is 
tar  iimre  lethal  and  direct  than  the  long-term  protracted 
contlict  presented  by  the  NP.A  in  the  Philippines  Presi 
dent  Chun  can  use  the  North  Korean  threat  far  more 
efiectively  than  Marcos  could  the  NPA. 

South  Korea's  politics  may  be  volatile  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Chun's  regime  extremely  authoritarian,  but  the  cri¬ 
sis  that  emerged  in  the  last  lew  years  ot  Marcos's  rule  is 
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not  present  m  Souili  Korea,  l.ven  so.  the  I  nited  States 
lias  pressed  President  t'luin  to  permit  ereaier  poliiieal 
treedoni  tor  his  opposition  C’hun  had  done  so.  jvrhaps 
notine  the  role  ot  the  t  inted  Stales  in  easing  the  \\a\ 
tor  both  Diualier  and  NJareos  to  lea\e  their  eoiintries 
during  periods  ol  extreme  politieal  unrest  1  he  I  niied 
Slates  di'es  not  v\ant  to  see  a  repetition  ol  the  exents 
that  led  to  the  assassination  ot  President  Park  (  hung 
Hee  in  Id79.  and  is  pressing  the  eurrent  government  to 
create  a  tradition  ol  participator)  demoerac)  to  avoid 
the  kind  ot  CIVIC  unrest  that  has  undermined  South 
Korea's  political  stabilitv  tor  the  past  i."!  vears 

The  shootdovvn  ot  K.Al.  dP7  in  September 
>uui  the  Rangoon  bombing  in  October  brought  tension 
on  the  peninsula  to  a  new  high  't'et  these  same  events 
seem  to  have  mnueiiced  North  Korea  to  pto|iose  talks 
with  the  L  nited  States  in  which  South  Korea  could  par- 
tici(iale.  and  then,  earlv  in  P>,S4.  to  reopen  direct  talks 
with  South  Korea.  .'Mthotigh  meetings  have  been  held  in 
several  lora.  both  South  Korea  and  the  l  nited  States 
treat  them  with  some  considerable  caution  I  he  hack- 
drop  to  such  cautii'ii.  above  and  bevond  a  deep  suspi¬ 
cion  ot  Pvongyang's  goals,  is  the  continuing  buildup  ot 
North  Korean  armed  lorces  and  redephivmeni  ot  these 
tdrees  closer  to  the  demilitari/cd  /one  tl)M/,)  liividmg 
the  peninsula.  Included  in  these  lorces  are  more  moilern 
weapon  systems  recently  supplied  by  the  I  SSK:  SC'l'l) 
siirtace-to-surtace  missiles.  S.4--v  surlace-to-aii  mis¬ 
siles.  and  MiG- 2.1  tighter  bombers. ' 

Renewed  Soviet  interest  in  North  Korea  rellects  a 
change  in  the  dynamics  ol  the  international  politics  ot 
the  Korean  peninsula  This  change  led  to  a  sense  ot  iso¬ 
lation  in  Pyongyang  and  contributed  to  a  resioratitin  ot 
closer  relations  between  North  Korea  and  the  LhSSR. 
President  Chun's  visit  to  Japan  in  IMS.s.  the  tirsi  ever  by 
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a  KOK  piCMi-lent.  aiui  his  nicciint;  vviih  the  ompL-H'i 
syinholi/cd  the  neu  uarmih  hetween  Seoul  and  lok\o 
China,  perhaps  seekine  a  relaxation  ol  tension  on  the 
peninsula,  had  earlier  developed  unollieial  relations 
with  South  Korea  through  trade  and  athlelie  exehanees 
At  the  very  least.  China  was  denioiisiratinu  taeil  support 
tor  the  status  quo  on  the  peninsula  in  spite  ol  its  otiieial 
support  lor  the  peaeelu!  reunil ieation  ol  North  .iiul 
South  North  Korea,  seeking  a  more  responsive  allv. 
looked  toward  the  L  SSR  Kim  il  Sunt:  visiieil  Moseow 
in  19K4  lor  the  lirst  time  m  2(1  years,  and  in  Ids.'s  these 
lies  with  the  I'SSK  erevv  eloser  with  the  deliverv  ol 
.\1iCi  -2.C.  W  ith  this  vlelivery.  the  CSSR  broke  any  arms 
embargo  put  into  el  led  in  073  to  prevent  ailvaneeil 
Soviet  military  teehnoloity  (rom  laDini;  into  Chinese 
hands  atni  to  reduee  the  probability  that  Kim  II  Sime 
would  drat;  the  CSSR  into  an  unwanted  war  with  the 
L'nited  States.  In  Auuust  OH5.  a  massive  Soviet  deleea- 
tion  ineluding  First  Deputy  Minister  of  Delense  Marshal 
S’asiliy  Petrov  arrived  in  Pyongyang  to  eelebrate  the 
4()th  anniversary  ol  Korea's  liberation  trom  Japan  ,‘\s 
part  ol  the  eelehration.  the  First  Deputy  Commander  ol 
the  Paeilie  Fleet.  viee-Admiral  Nikolai  Yasakov  led  a 
Soviet  port  visit  ol  three  ships  to  Wonsan.-^ 

Moseow  s  revived  support  for  Pyongyang  relleets 
the  new  Soviet  leadership's  desire  to  beeonie  more 
politically  active  in  the  Pacific  area.  The  USSR  has  lew 
allies  in  the  region,  and  North  Korea  was  liHiking  lor  a 
way  to  demonstrate  its  unhappiness  with  China's 
increased  willingness  to  seek  its  own  objectives  without 
taking  into  account  Pyongyang's  concerns.  China,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  look  to  Pyongyang's  willingness  to 
negotiate  with  Seoul  as  promoting  the  stability  Beijing 
needs  to  conduc;  its  policy  of  sustaining  a  wide  range  of 
contact  w  ith  the  Communist  and  non  Communist  world. 
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C'hina  ma\  uell  be  seeking  to  end  North  Korea's  isola^ 
tion  Iroin  the  West  and  Japan,  and  eneouraeing 
Pyongyang  to  expand  its  eontaets  with  the  outside 
v\orld.  L’nder  these  conditions.  Beijing  ina\  not  see 
Moscow's  renewed  interests  in  Pyongyang  as  unduly 
threatening  to  China's  relatii'ns  with  North  Korea 

For  the  United  States.  Moscow's  willingness  to 
renew  the  transfer  of  more  modern  armaments  to 
Pyimgyang  counteracts  whatever  optimism  may  exist 
from  the  potential  restraining  inlluence  provided  by  the 
evident  desire  of  China  and  the  USSR  to  avoid  war  on 
the  peninsula.  Washington.  Seoul,  and  fokyo  are  all 
concerned  that  Soviet  military  and  economic  assistance 
to  North  Korea  will  become  substantial,  and  that 
Moscow 's  ultimate  objective  is  to  use  such  aid  to  gain 
access  ii>  North  Korean  ports  for  its  navy  and  overflight 
rights  for  its  air  forces  The  political  context  of 
Pyongyang's  relations  with  its  neighbors  is  now  uiuler- 
gviing  what  could  well  become  a  majvir  transformation, 
it  is  also  evident  that  the  USSR  intends  to  be  politically 
more  active  in  the  region  than  it  has  been  in  the  past 
Foreign  .M.nister  Shevardnadze's  visit  tv)  Japan,  the  first 
high-level  visit  by  a  Soviet  leader  in  a  decade.  fv)llowevl 
by  a  call  on  Pyongyang  tv)  reassure  Kim  il  Sung,  and 
Moscv)w's  increasingly  close  relativinship  with  Beijing 
all  serve  to  demonstrate  the  USSR's  diplomatic  activ  ism 
in  the  region.  Whether  this  reflects  Mikhail  Cior- 
bachev  s  recognition  that  Soviet  saber-rattling  has  led  to 
Moscow  's  increasing  isolativin  in  .Asia,  or  a  decision  to 
combine  military  strength  with  a  new  pattern  v)f  diplo¬ 
macy  cannot  yet  be  determined. 

/'//<■  UniU'il  Stales  ami  Saiiihcasi  Asia,  fhe  US 
defense  policy  for  Southeast  Asia  is  faced  by  an  equally 
complex  political  environment.  At  one  level  of  analysis 
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(he  lone-term  proenosis  tor  (he  American  ohjeetne  ol 
building  a  eoalition  ot  states  opposing  the  I'SSK  is  ijmie 
good.  Continued  Soviet  assistance  lor  the  \  letnamese 
occupation  of  Cambodia  mav  intiuence  the  .XSli  A.\ 
states  m  the  direction  ot  supporting  the  I  nited  States 
Howevet  L'S  policy  tends  tt>  locus  on  deciAing  the 
L  SSR's  expansion  and  incre.ised  use  oi  the  miliiarv 
facilities  at  Cam  Ranh  Ba\  Hie  ASI:AN  suites,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  suspicious  ot  long-term  Soviet 
intenlivins  m  the  region,  are  locused  on  ilevising  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  what  has  become  the  Cambodia  dilemma 

I'odav .  the  Cambodian  situation  has  devolved  into 
a  stalemate,  I'he  .ASLAN  insists  that  \  ietnam  must 
w  ithdraw  its  forces  from  Cambodia  and  permit  a  new 
government  to  be  created  under  international  supervi¬ 
sion.  N'ietnamese  willingness,  with  Soviet  assistance,  to 
pay  the  economic  and  political  costs  of  staying  m  Cam¬ 
bodia  and  lighting  a  counterinsurgency  war  lor  some 
eight  years  has  begun  to  divide  .ASL.AN.'"  .Malavsia  and 
Indonesia  now  accept  the  concept  that  a  solution  to 
Cambodia  must  take  into  account  Vietnam's  securitv 
interests.  China  refuses  to  recogni/'e  a  V  ietnamese 
security  interest  m  Cambodia  and  has  no  intention  ol 
granting  Hanoi  unchallenged  dominance  over  Indo¬ 
china.  Thailand,  seeking  a  buffer  between  itself  and 
Vietnam,  does  not  want  to  see  Hanoi  the  dominant 
influence  over  any  government  in  Phnom  (Vrih  and 
views  the  PRC  as  an  ally  against  Vietnam  The  I'S.SR. 
although  it  sees  its  political  objectives  in  non-Commu- 
nist  .Southeast  Asia  trustrated  by  its  support  for  Viet¬ 
nam.  does  not  want  to  li'se  its  access  to  the  Cam  Ranh 
Bav  military  bases.  Cam  Ranh  Bay  grants  Moscow 
increased  capability  to  project  military  force  into  the 
Indian  Ocean.  South  China  Sea.  and  West  Pacific, 
thereby  increasing  its  ability  to  cimduct  military  opera¬ 
tions  against  both  the  Imiled  .States  and  China 
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rhcre  IS  iU)\A  a  crowing  hclicl  iluii  a  solution  to 
Cambodia  must  recmtcilc  the  secunts  coullmiis  o|  both 
Thailand  and  VielnaniC'  This  will  bi.'  dilliLiilt  to 
achioso  Hanoi's  resent  willingness  ti>  be  nn'ie  eooperii 
tivc  m  assisting  the  Cnited  States  m  locating  its  Ml  As  in 
Indochina  ma\  well  relleet  \  letnam's  understanding  ot 
the  ’m()oriance  ot  the  L'niled  Stales  in  breaking  the 
stalemate.  It  may  even  represent  Hanoi's  hope  that  the 
L'niled  States  could  pressure  China  into  becoming  mote 
tlexible  in  its  views.  The  ASl.AN.  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  pressing  the  l'niled  Stales  to  provide  mililaiv 
assistance  tor  the  non-Commumsi  guerrilla  loices  light¬ 
ing  m  Cambodia. 

I'he  issues  Lacing  the  l'niled  States  arc  ditiiculi  to 
resohe.  Washington  does  not  want  the  Tliai-Cambodian 
border  to  become  vet  another  l-.asi  West  tlash|iomi 
extensive  military  assistance  to  the  non-Comimmist 
lorces,  who  are  the  weakest  ot  the  three  guerrilla  armies 
opposing  Vietnam  in  Cambodia,  could  create  just  that 
Nor  does  Washington  want  simpiv  to  aet|uiesec  to  k  let- 
namese  domination  oL  Cambodia  'k  et.  as  long  as  the 
Cambodian  stalemate  continues,  broader  I  S  regional 
and  strategic  concerns  with  the  Soviet  I  nion's  presence 
will  not  be  addressed  by  the  major  regional  actors  who 
tbrm  the  basis  tor  a  potential  anti-Soviet  coalition. 

rite  Cambodian  dilemma  is  that  no  matter  how 
etlcciively  .A.SCAN  diplomacy  has  been  preventing 
Vietnam  Irom  turning  its  control  ot  ('ambodia  into  d  Jail 
accoiniili.  there  is  no  "ASli.AN  solution."  Ihe  current 
stalemate  rellects  the  amlity  that  without  great-power 
agreement  there  will  oe  no  solution  to  the  Cambodian 
impasse.  Without  a  solution  to  the  Cambodian  dilemma, 
broader  US  defense  interests  will  not  become  a  topic  of 
major  interest  in  ASUAN,  biven  if  the  Cambodian  prob¬ 
lem  was  resolved.  Kuala  Lumpur  and  Djakarta  are  more 
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LOiiccrncJ  o\er  fliiiui's  lulurc  policies  in  ilic  rccion 
than  the>  arc  about  the  L  SSK  Diakarta  cspccialK  ma\ 
tend  tovvard  the  \  ieu  thtit  the  I  SSK  presents  a  nuinter 
weiehi  aeaitist  renewed  hostile  inlentions  in  the  reeion 
(rom  the  f’KC 

In  the  Philippines,  the  poliiietil  conleM  ol  the  sira 
'egic  rS  ntilitars  bases  at  Clark  Pield  and  Subic  Ha> 
reached  the  point  where,  iusi  a  lew  months  ago.  con 
linued  L  S  access  to  these  lacililies  was  in  considerable 
doubt  The  Marcos  oligtirchy  hail  brought  the  Philip|ime 
political  '>siem  to  the  verge  ol  a  nuijor  civil  war  W  ith- 
out  a  change  in  the  political  leadership  it  was  leared  that 
the  Philippines  would  collapse  into  civil  war  and  the 
L  lilted  States  would  be  rei|uired  to  develop  new  bases 
w  ithin  a  more  stable  political  ciiv  iroiinient.  prclerablv  m 
American  Icrrilorv  ■  P.ven  as  this  issue  was  being  dis 
cussed  within  the  Congress  and  the  While  House. 
.Marcos  lied  the  f'hitippines  and  political  power  passed 
to  Cora/on  Aquino  ami  her  supporters 

The  new  I’hilippine  government  has  assumed  all  I'l 
the  pri'blems  plaguing  the  islands,  but  there  is  now  a 
sense  ot  hope  that  over  time  they  can  be  resolved  W  nh 
Marcos  m  power,  there  w,.s  only  a  sense  ol  ilecpcnmg 
crisis.  American  support  lor  Aquino  and  the  I  S  role  m 
easing  Marcos's  departure  has.  at  least  lor  the  moment, 
restored  ;i  sense  ot  mutua'  conlidence  between  W.ish- 
ington  and  Manila  I  he  issue  ot  conlinueil  American 
access  to  Clark  l  icld  and  Subic  Kay  naval  base  has 
receded  into  the  background  and  there  is  conlidence  that 
.Americiiii  use  ot  the  bases  will  be  reconlirmed  m  tuture 
negotiations  Ihe  Philijipme  crisis,  however,  serves  to 
highlight  the  extent  to  which  CS  deleiise  strategv  is  crit- 
icallv  depemlent  on  its  overseas  bases,  and  these  bases 
are  dependent  upon  Ihe  political  environment  within 
which  thev  exist 
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The  I  lull'd  Shiics  iind  A\Zl  '.S  In  the  Name  nianni.‘i 
ihai  the  Philippine  eiisis  i>l  the  past  i.  'ii  \eais  threw  a 
shadtn\  over  I  S  aeeess  to  siraleeieallv  entieal  militar\ 
laeilities.  so  a  ehaniie  in  New  /ealand  s  eowiiiinent 
brought  the  liiiurc  ot  the  AN/.l  S  ireai\  iniri  tuiesiion 
\\  ith  the  eleetion  ot  the  i.ahour  P.irlv  and  Prime  Minis 
ter  l)a\id  loanee  in  the  summer  ot  l'hS4.  the  I.ahour 
Paris  's  lonesiaiidine  aiitinuelear  sianee  became  a  iiiaior 
issue  lor  the  alliance 

It  Is  I  S  (lolicv  not  locontirm  or  dens  the  presence 
ot  nuclear  weapons  abiiard  its  nasal  sesseK  When  the 
I  nited  States  lequested  a  port  call  in  Ness  /ealaiul  lor 
the  riestroser  Htuhiuuiu  lollowine  the  Sea  l  aele" 
AN/rS  exercise  scheduleil  lor  March  PtS5.  Wellineioii 
retused  on  the  grounds  that  its  intelligence  could  not 
detei/iiine  whether  the  vessel  was  carrsing  nuclear 
wea[ions  This  ban  on  ships  carrsing  nuclear  weapons 
was  extended  to  the  I  nited  Kingdom's  nasal  vessels, 
which  also  rekises  to  conlirm  or  dens  the  presence  ot 
nuclear  weapons  on  its  vessels  A  second  American  port 
visit  was  denied  in  (  ebruars  IPK.S. 

l.ater  in  the  sear,  the  .Australian  gi'vernment 
bowed  to  antinuclear  sentiment  among  its  citi/ens  and 
denied  logistical  support  lor  .MX  missile  testing  in  the 
1  asm.in  Sea  This  was  a  change  in  .Australian  pones  , 
which  had  piovided  support  lor  .Americ.iii  nuclear 
wea[ions  tests.  1  hese  events  raised  the  question:  Is 
AN/l  S  unraveling  ’  Hie  I  niled  States  canceled  sched 
uled  |omi  mililars  exercises,  stopped  exchanges  ot  mill- 
lars  personnel  with  Ness  /ealand.  and  intlicaled  that 
tuture  detense  cooperation  with  Wellington  ssoiiki  not 
be  assumed  1  he  Australian  government,  embarrassed 
bs  the  .M.\  deei' lon,  soon  assured  the  rmted  States  that 
Its  alli.ince  c.iiiimitmenls.  including  port  calls,  remained 
stioni:  Bs  summer  IkN.S.  AN/.l  S  had  lunctionalls 
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become  a  bilateral  alliance  between  the  I'nited  States 
and  Australia 

The  American  dispute  with  New  /ealand  hrouehl 
renewed  locus  on  the  M-year-old  detense  pact  anchor 
mu  the  southern  end  ol  the  L'niied  Stales's  I’acilic 
alliances  What  the  L'mted  Stales  saw  was  the  potential 
tor  New  Zealand's  explicit  antinuclear  polics  's  spread 
ma  to  Japan  and  the  nearby  South  Pacilic  New  Zcalarul 
had  become  an  important  test  case  because  TS  relations 
with  New  Zealand  were  based  upon  bonds  that  preccilc 
the  ldS|  treats  Furthermore.  I  S  relations  with  Ucl- 
linuton  also  insoUcd  indirect  American  links  with 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  South  Pacilic 

.X.N'ZL  S  IS  part  ol  a  pattern  ol  rcuioiial  cooperation 
iti  Southeast  Asia  ssherebv  Australia  keeps  a  stjuadion 
ol  Imhteis  in  \lalassia.  and  .Malaysian  and  Sineapoicaii 
torces  tram  with  \ustrali.in.  New  Zealand,  and  British 
troops  on  <1  reuular  basis.  .Australia.  Nevs  Zealand. 
•Malaysia.  Smuapore.  and  the  l'mted  Kmedom  siened 
the  Kise-Power  Detense  .Arranuement  in  1971.  and  have 
sustained  exchanue  and  |oint  irainini:  prouranis.  and 
other  detense  links  since  that  lime  1  his  British  Com 
monwealth  link  is  turlher  expanded  by  other  detense 
ties,  such  as  those  between  Malax sia  and  Indonesia, 
althouuh  the  Kuala  Lumpur-Djakarla  link  is  baseil  more 
on  a  mutual  suspicion  it'  not  tear  ot  lone-term  Chinese 
intentions  in  the  reuion. 

I'he  crisis  xxnh  New  Zealand,  when  xiexxed  xxithin 
the  broader  context  ot  I'S  relations  with  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  South  Pacilic.  illuminates  the  number  ot  links, 
direct  and  indirect,  that  Washinuton  has  within  the 
reuion.  I  he  Cniled  States  has  no  detense  links  vx  ith  tour 
ot  the  SIX  .AST.AN  members  but  looks  with  taxor  upon 
the  strenuthenini:  ot  bilateral  detense  lies  amonu  the 
ASHAN  m.'mbers  and  betxxeen  Australia  and  ,Nexx  Zea¬ 
land  and  the  other  members  ol  the  Five-Power  Detense 
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Arranizctncnt  I  he  l  iiiied  Siaies  haN  no  allianee  v\.iih 
the  PRC  hut  ineluJes  China  s  eoinentional  and  -.liateeie 
nuclear  forces  in  its  assessment  of  the  luist  Asian  mill 
tar\  halanee  \cith  the  i  SSR.  and  values  the  emereine 
links  between  the  Chinese  and  American  armed 
forces. '' 

Such  Imkaees  have  their  own  problems  Indonesia 
and  Malaysia  warn  the  L'nited  States  aeainsi  ascisime 
China  in  its  ecamomie  and  defense  moderni/ation  pro¬ 
grams.'*  Southeast  .Asia  as  a  whole  is  ambivaleni.  at 
best,  about  US  pressures  on  Japan  to  contribute  more  to 
the  defense  ol  the  region.  .At  worst,  some  countries  in 
Southeast  Asia  fear  that  Washington  mav  see  Japan  as  a 
potential  surrogate  for  the  United  S'ates  in  the  West 
Pacific.  ''  Closer  cooperaliv>n  between  Hanoi  and  H  ash 
ington  in  recovering  the  remains  ol  US  .Ml.As  raises 
concern  in  Thailand  that  it  this  divisive  issue  were 
resolved.  Washington  would  retreat  from  its  haixl-lme 
support  for  Bangkok's  goal  ol  lorcing  V  ietnamese 
troops  out  of  ('ambodia  aiul  the  creatimi  of  a  neutral 
government  in  Phiunn  Penh  A'  Thus,  vviih  ilefense  pol¬ 
icy  focused  on  future  condhions.  the  political  environ 
ment  of  the  present  becomes  critically  important  in 
securing  accord  tor  the  future. 

The  Reagan  Defense  Holity  in  Asia:  .\n  AssessinenI 

With  all  its  problems,  the  Asia-Pacilic  regiini  cannot  be 
viewed  as  anything  less  than  a  success  lor  I  .S  policv  A 
little  more  than  a  decade  ago  Asia  was  the  selling  for 
the  greatest  defeat  in  the  history  ol  U.S  securitv  |iolicy 
The  charge  leveled  by  f’resident  Thieu  of  the  deleaicd 
Republic  of  Vietnam  that  the  United  .States  had  failevi  lo 
fulfill  Its  commitment  to  his  government  was  echoed  bv 
President  Ma.fcos  in  .Manila.  Singapore's  Lee  Kuan 
Yew,  Japan's  T'oreign  .Minister  .Miya/awa.  Iiulonesia's 
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horeiyii  Minister  Malik,  and  PresRlent  Park  m  South 
Korea.'  It  has  been  a  lone  road  hack,  and  the  Keaean 
administration's  policies  have  been  part  ol  a  continuine 
.•\merican  etlort  to  restore  and  sustain  the  contidence  ol 
.American  Iriends  and  allies  in  the  reeion  There  is  also 
continuitv  in  the  Reaean  administration' s  tendcncv  to 
analv/e  .Asia  in  lanuuaee  reminiscent  ol  the  containment 
policies  ot  the  Id.Stts  and  IdbOs.  To  a  ereai  cMeni.  this 
IS  a  tunction  ot  interpretine  the  Soviet  I'num's  obiec 
lives  as  the  greatest  evlernal  threat  to  pt-acc  and  siabilitv 
in  .Asia.  That  is  an  accurate  assessment,  but  the  political 
crisis  m  the  Philippines  and  Chun  Doo  llwan's  domcsiic 
political  problems  should  warn  current  and  tiiiuie 
administrations  that  manv  of  .Americ.Ts  iriends  and 
allies  are  entering  a  period  of  political  transition  with 
uncertain  futures  As  John  Holbrook  observed: 

f'.xpaiKling  ccononiic  opporuinitv  m  the  past  lias  iiciped  legui 
ini/e  non-comnuinist  governnicnis  in  die  leeion  aiul  io 
smother  potential  unrest  in  prospeniv  K.ipid  increiiscs  in 
national  wealth  are  an  avenue  to  at  least  lemporarv  social 
peace,  but  evfiaiided  polincal  panisipalion  and  contidence  in 
govcrnnienlal  suucturcs  llial  can  oullasi  individual  Icatlcrs  arc 
ncccssarv  to  sustain  such  siahililv  ' 

The  tall  ol  President  Marcos  was  brought  abinit  in  part 
hv  a  tailed  economy,  whereas  the  current  situation  in 
•South  Korea  has  come  about  despite  economic  success 
Ihus.  even  economic  success  is  at  times  uisuliicient  to 
smother  demands  tor  greater  political  participation  An 
American  obiective  is  to  seek  political  stahilitv  among 
Its  friends  and  allies.  Without  it.  detense  planning  will 
at  best  be  crisis  planning,  and  the  sirengihening  ol 
regional  coalitions  will  be  dillicult  to  achieve  over  the 
long  run  The  tuturc.  as  Holbrook  notes,  is  tar  Iron: 
bleak,  but  now  is  the  lime  to  encourage  political  change 
and  adjustment  to  popular  demands  lor  greater  political 
participation 
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W  ilh  this  cauiiotuirs  note  in  mind,  ilic  issue  nl  iIk 
Sin  id  rnion  must  he  taecil  I  heie  is  an  iiiMiie  inisi  !,> 
L  S  polie\  here,  lor  nhile  Washmelon  [nesses  lapan  to 
eontrihute  more  to  the  delense  ot  tlie  reeion  atkl  mines 
steadilv  toward  eloser  militar>  relations  with  China,  the 
I  tilted  States  does  not  seem  to  reeoeni/e  that  these  two 
strategies  have  to  be  viewed  in  Moseow  as  a  direet  and 
loim-term  threat  to  tlie  Soviet  L'nion  Indeeii.  there  is  an 
mstitutionali/ed  pattern  ol  mutnallv  hostile  inieraetion 
between  the  L  nited  States  and  the  I'SSK  m  whieh  eaeh 
sees  almost  aiiv  aetion  bv  the  other  as  ihreatenme  to 
their  seeuritv  interests  (iiven  the  I  SSk's  tear  ol  a  two 
trout  war  eneaeme  its  lorees  m  l;nro(iean  Ktissi.i  aiid 
the  lar  l-.ast  smuiltaneouslv .  the  buiklup  ol  Soviet  eon 
veiHional  and  strateeie  luieleat  lorees  in  the  l  ai  i  asi 
over  the  past  deeade  should  have  been  aiitnij'ated  The 
Keaeaii  avlminisiralion  is.  however,  onlv  lollowine  past 
I  S  piaietiee.  aiul  there  is  no  sien  that  this  mvopia  will 
be  eorreelevl, 

I  he  Ameneaii  reappraisal  ol  the  miliiarv  smiaiion 
in  Asia  beean  with  the  C.irter  adminisii  at  ion  even 
betore  the  Soviet  meursion  into  .Alehanisian  I  he  Cartel 
.idmimstration  s  pledee  to  remain  a  nuijor  militarv 
power  m  the  Asia  I’aeilie  region  was  a  leaetion  to  the 
Iratrieidal  eonlliet  between  Commnnist  states  seen  m 
Vietnam's  invasion  ot  Cainbinli.i,  China's  invasion  ol 
V  ietnam,  and  the  eoneomitant  tension  erowme  alone 
the  Smo-.Soviet  border  The  Keae.ni  adminisiralion 
evteiuied  and  aeeelerateil  the  (  arlei  .iilmmistiaiion's 
poheies  tor  a  buildu[>  ol  .Vmerieaii  nnliltirv  eapabilities 
aiul.  althoueh  shilling  its  primary  loeus  Irom  China  to 
lapan.  ultimately  retnrnevl  to  the  [loliev  ol  developing 
militarv  ties  with  the  PKC'  while  'onlimiine  to  press 
.lapan  lor  erealer  delense  eonimilmenls  I  he  CSSK 
eontmuevl  its  Asian  delense  buildup  but  with  an  ailded 
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dipioniiitic  cthirt  to  execute  a  rapproeheiiient  v'vith  the 
PRC  and  develop  closer,  more  ei>rdial  relations  \\,itli 
both  North  Korea  and  Japan  There  are  also  uncertain 
siens  that  the  CSSR  max  be  aeeeptine  a  demarche  unit 
the  L’mted  States. 

Soviet  embassv  oTticials  diseussjni;  (lorbaehev's 
resiaiement  of  a  eolleetive  security  arrangement  Tor  .\sia 
dunne  his  visit  to  India  in  May  P)S5.  sugeosied  that  the 
T'nited  States  couki  he  involved  These  oTTieials  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  I  nited  States  and  the  I  SSK  could  aeree 
m  limn  naval  operations  m  the  Western  ikicilie;  that 
Japan  ttnd  the  CSSR  could  sign  a  treatv  oT  "good  neigh- 
borlv "  relations:  and  that  the  CSSR  and  China  could 
agree  to  "coni idencc-building  measures' '  tCBMsi 
along  their  common  border.  These  CBMs  could  include 
notification  of  planned  military  exercises  and  possibly  a 
reduction  of  forces  deployed  along  both  sides  of  the 
border. 

Perhaps  prompted  by  these  suggestions,  in  his 
August  IdS.'v  Helsinki  meeting  with  Soviet  Toreign  Min 
ister  Shevardnad/e.  Secretary  of  State  George  Shull/ 
proposed  talks  on  CS-Soviet  differences  in  .Asia.  Irarly 
in  September  the  State  Department  indicated  that 
Moscow  had  agreed  to  high-level  discussions  and  that 
Paul  Wollowii/.  .Assistant  Secretary  of  Stale  for  l  ar 
Cast  and  Pacific  .Affairs,  would  go  to  Nk'seow  and  meet 
with  Mikhail  Kapitsa,  the  Deputy  Cv'reign  .Minister  foi 
Asian  Affairs.  Issues  to  be  raised  by  Wolfowit/  were 
the  Sov  iet  military  buildup  in  Ciast  .Asia,  tensions  on  the 
Korean  peninsula,  the  avivanceil  weapons  supplied  by 
the  CSSR  to  North  Korea,  and  the  stalemated  situation 
in  ('ambodia  In  reganl  to  the  latter,  the  Cnited  Stales 
hoped  the  CSSR  couki  be  persuaded  to  urge  Hanoi  to  be 
more  forthcoming  in  its  negotiating  position  on  the 
future  ot  Camboiha. 


These  tentative  probes  b\  the  I'niterl  States  and  the 
I'SSR  do  not  indieate  a  niajor  elianee  in  either 
Washington's  or  Moscov\'s  pereeptioii  ol  the  eaiises  (>) 
their  niutual  hostilitv.  but  rather  a  willingness  to  meet 
and  disetiss  divisive  issues  at  the  working  level  A 
desire  to  raise  the  diplomatie  level  oT  mteraeiion  vvith 
Asia  and  the  I  niied  States  is  a  mark  ot  lieneral  Seere 
larv  Ciorbaehev's  revised  approach  to  Soviet  securitv 
pnihlenis.  It  is  doubtful  that  Ciorbaehev  seeks  a  ravlieal 
change  in  Soviet  objeetives.  It  is  more  likelv  that  he 
seeks  tei  reduce  Soviet  political  isolation  in  the  region 
For.  even  vvith  its  growing  military  strength  the 
L'SSR's  political  position  has  been  weakened.*' 

(liven  the  wariness  with  which  some  American 
friends  and  allies  in  .Asia  view  Washington's  ,\lan- 
iehaean  view  of  the  region's  security,  it  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  will  view  Ciorbaehev's  diplomatic  foravs 
as  fat  more  indicative  of  pot 'nlial  change  in  Soviet 
goals  and  objectives  than  will  the  United  States.  Thus, 
assuming  a  consistent  diplomatic  offensive  bv  the 
I'S.SR.  the  political  eontevi  of  US  defense  poliev  will 
be  entering  a  difficult  stage.  Currently,  the  Uniieil 
States  is  continuing  to  stress  a  eoalitional  and  coopera¬ 
tive  defense  strategy,  but  such  .i  strategy  depends  upon 
close  anvt  supportive  political  relations  as  much  as  it 
does  the  strength  of  American  arms.  Moscow  s  political 
strategy  is  designed  tv>  weaken  US  political  relations  m 
.Asia  and  to  demonstrate  that  Soviet  arms  are  designed 
primarilv  to  deter  the  United  Stales.  At  the  same  lime, 
so  long  as  the  USSR  continues  to  fight  in  .Afghanistan, 
support  Vietnam  in  Cambodia,  and  sustain  its  militarv 
buiklup.  a  Sov  iet  diplomatic  olfensive  also  faces  diffi¬ 
culties 

The  Reagan  admimsiralion's  defense  poliev  has 
continued  to  follow  the  pattern,  with  some  adjustment. 
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set  in  motion  b\  previous  administrations.  I  hc  Cancr 
and  Reagan  policies  ha\e  proven  lo  he  ailevinate  tor 
recovering  the  American  militarv  posituin  in  Asia  and 
assuring  triends  and  allies  that  the  I'nited  States  sustains 
a  strong  delense  commitment  to  the  region  Where  there 
Is  weakness  it  is  in  the  rhetoric  used  to  lusiitv  the  [lolicv 
and  what  appears  to  be  a  lailure  to  recogni/e.  at  leas! 
puhliciv.  that  delense  relationships  in  .\sia  are  tai  nuire 
complev  than  in  luinrpc.  Security  relations  m  ,\sia  are 
tar  more  tluid  and  politically  sensitive  to  regional  and 
subregional  priorities  and  alignments.  '  his  is  as  true  tor 
Moscow  as  it  is  tor  Washington.  What,  in  tact,  the 
I'nited  St.ites  has  achieved  is  a  tinning  up  ot  a  loose 
coalition  o'  treaty  allies  and  triends  m  the  .Asia-l’acitic 
region. 

The  Lhs  military  presence  must  have  the  capability 
tvi  restrain  any  Soviet  aggressive  behavior  threatening 
triends  and  allies.  This  has  been,  ativl  remains,  a  major 
priority  of  the  Reagan  admimsiralion  l  or  the  tiiture. 
this  military  capability  must  be  joined  by  the  equally 
important  diplomatic  ellort  to  create,  in  the  words  ot 
Richard  Stilomon,  "an  eltective  entente  ot  alliance  rela¬ 
tionships  and  cooperative  ties  to  triendly.  it  nonaligned 
states  While  the  I'nited  States  can  respoini.  even  it 
with  difficulty,  to  a  continuing  Soviet  iniliiary  buildup. 
It  cannot  avviid  the  even  nmre  diflicull  task  ot  develop¬ 
ing  the  political  cvmtext  rev|Uired  tor  a  siiccesslul 
defense  policy. 
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AMHRICAN-SOVIK'r  RHLATIONS; 
THb  RHETORIC  AND  REALISM 

Peter  K.  Zn  ick 


JL/i  KiN(i  Ron  M  l)  Ki  \(;\N  s  iiksi  ilrm  as 
Prcsidoiit .  three  Soviet  leaders  served  in  rapid  sueees- 
sion — Hre/hnev ,  Aiuiropov .  aiivl  ('herneiiko  Rv  eon- 
trtist.  although  the  lirst  weeks  ol  Reaitan's  seeond  term 
beean  with  Chernenko  in  eharee.  it  seems  probable 
today  that  Mikhail  Cjorbaehev  will  be  the  Soviet  leaiier 
well  bevond  this  presidenev . 

President  Keaeaii  lias  eonleiuleel  that  the  rapiei  turn¬ 
over  ol  aeoii  Soviet  leaders  maile  it  evtremelv  diltieiilt 
tor  liim  to  establish  a  eoherent  diplomatie  dialogue  with 
his  Soviet  eounterpart  until  the  (iorbaehev  aseendanev 
Fairtiess.  however,  demands  that  we  reeogni/e  that  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  ot  unstable  and  undynamie  Soviet  leader¬ 
ship.  Washingti'ii  hurled  a  eontiniious  barrage  ol 
ideologieal  rhetorie  at  the  Soviet  Idiion  the  likes  ot 
vvhieh  had  not  been  heard  sinee  the  height  ol  the  Cold 
War  I'he  intensity  o(  this  rhetorie  apparently  eonvineed 
the  Soviet  leadership,  ineluding  (iorbaehev.  that  Reagan 
was  e.msunied  by  an  irreversible  Soviet  animus  that 
would  make  normal  diplomatie  relations  impossible. 

It  was  not  just  the  inteiisitv  ol  Reagan's  anti-Soviet 
rhetorie.  whieh  depieted  Moscow  as  the  "loeus  ol 
evil.  "  but  also  its  substance  that  convinced  many  politi¬ 
cal  observers.  Hast  and  West,  that  Reagan  would  be  true 
to  his  conservative  anti-Communist  eommitment 
throughout  his  tenure  m  olliec.  Reagan  did  not  simply 


iv\i\o  (  I'lti  U  .11  ■  \(>nl.iiniiK-tii  ’  p.iluA,  hii'  tic  iVAtiSk  i 
t.ilCkl  llie  .tiinicra  ol  a  ' 'rollh.ick "  til  Somci  pi'wcr  .is 
ihc  result  111  .1  shiK  tn  the  '  eoi ivl.iiion  o|  Ipices"  m 
!a\i>r  111  the  West  In  suppori  ol  the  '  rol  Ib.ie  k ' ' 
.ippro.ieh.  SeerctaiA  ol  Stale  Shull/  unite  .u  the  Ise^in 
nine  o|  1MS5;  "  I  he  present  political  slivision  ol  the  con¬ 
tinent  (l  uropel  IS  aniticial.  it  exists  onix  hee.uise  it  h.is 
heeii  imposeJ  b\  hruie  Soviet  [lowci;  the  I  niieii  Si.iics 
h.is  never  reeoeni/cii  it  .is  leeilimate  or  permanent 

I'he  eiiianni  '!  Rcaean's  lirst  term  is  that  despite 
the  iniensiiy  and  vontem  ol  his  anti-Soviet  lin  taiii  .  his 
l><>li^\  was  neither  reckless  nor  espcciallv  tiireatenine  to 
Soviet  seeuntv ,  In  tact.  Kcaeaii  s  Soviet  policv  vv.is  sur- 
[irisinylv  moderate.  As  -Xtl.im  I  him  observed,  'Or.itorv 
apart,  the  Soviets  h.id  I't'.le  reason  to  complain  about  the 
record  ot  Mr.  Keae.in's  administration.  " 

■Nmerican  conservatives  couhl  lind  little  m  Ke.i- 
^an's  (i(7/oiiv  to  substantiate  their  tuipe  that  he  vv.is 
abandoning  detente  in  lavor  ol  conironl.il ion  with 
.Moscow,  ke.igan  lilted  the  grain  embargo  imposed  bv 
President  Carter  in  response  to  ihe  Sov  iet  intervention  in 
Alghanisian.  lie  passed  up  .i  golden  opportumtv  tv'  min 
ate  a  ■  liberattonist  '  policv  in  Poland  in  I'bSI  S2  in 
lavor  ot  etlorts  to  calm  r.ilher  than  ex.icerbate  Polish 
tensivins.  lie  made  no  majv'i  cvimmitments  to  the  rebels 
lor  treevlom  lighters)  m  .Mghanistan  He  convlemnevl  the 
shootdown  ot  the  K,\l,  IM)7.  hut  imposed  no  s.inctions. 
He  raiied  against  the  g.is  pipeline  Ironi  the  I  SSR  to 
VX’esiern  Hurope.  but  coukl  not  slop  it.  Pven  m  the  c.ise 
ol  .Nicaragua.  Keag.in  avlminisiralioii  support  Tor  the 
Contra  eliort  was  niinimal  (albeit  largely  due  to  Con¬ 
gress's  resistance)  In  the  context  ot  this  "dvitente-like  " 
policy,  the  invasion  ot  tinv  (irenada  only  underscored 
the  limits  ot  Reagan's  w  illingness  to  commit  .American 
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pc>v\cr  uyainsl  the  "cmI  empire  '  The  si>  ealled  ■Ke.i 
gall  Duett  iiie'  remaiiieel.  lor  the  movi  part,  rhelorie 
iitttian>lale(.l  to  aelioii 

Ironiealli.  ^.ie^p^le  this  moileralic'ii.  We-.leiii  lih 
erals  look  even  le'>e  eotiitori  than  Jul  ei'ii'ei  \ alts es  m 
Reagan's  So\  lel  jioliev  Liberals  slukiilereJ  at  the  pros 
peel  ol  a  "secoiul  C'ok!  War.  "  aiul  i.lespaire<.l  ol  Rea 
gall's  ideological  eriisade  againsi  eonmumisni  These 
liber.il  eoneeriis  notu  Hhslaiuiing ,  the  tael  uas  that  the 
I  lilted  .States  and  T'SSR  were  not  broiighi  closer  to  war 

In  taet.  although  Reagan's  lirst  term  rheione  eer 
lainh  did  not  bring  the  supcrpi'wers  closer  to  peace,  it 
is  highl)  Liiilikelc  that.  e\en  hail  Reagan  been  inclined 
to  engage  in  rapproehenieni,  the  ossiTied  Kremlin  lead 
ership  would  have  been  able  to  respond 

In  other  words,  although  some  Reagan  critics  liavi 
bemoaned  the  "lost  opportunities  "  in  American  So\  lel 
relations  during  the  tirsi  term,  the  prospects  Tor 
improved  .American-Soviet  relations  remained 
eMrenicIv  low  as  long  as  the  revolving  door  to  Kremlin 
power  continued  to  turn. 

From  Rhetoric  to  Realism? 

the  enaracteri/aiion  ol  Keag.ui's  Tn  St  .ei.'i  «is  rhet 
viriea!  presideiicv  "  raises  three  interesting  ipiestioiis 
l  irst.  what  explains  the  gap  between  Reagan  rhetoric 
and  poliev  toward  the  I  SSR.’  Second.  wh\  was  there  a 
major  shitt  awa\  troiii  rhetoric  in  the  second  term  ’  And. 
third,  does  tins  shiTi  fiorteiiu  a  new  realism  in  Reagan 
poliev  toward  the  LSSR 

As  emploved  here,  the  term  "realism"  implies  less 
reliance  on  ideological  explanations  ol  Sov  let  behav  ior 
anil  more  reliance  cm  taetors  associaleil  with  a  ical 
imliiik  view  ol  Soviet  poliev  Realism  also  means  a 
turn  toward  iliplonialic  eiigageiiienl  and  negotiation  to 
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ii.'sol\c  outstaiuluis:  ilillcrciKCN  I'rcsiilciU  Kc.rj.in  ^ 
Kk'i'Ki^Kal  a''scssiiK'nt  i>l  Soviet  niolivev  .ciul  l'imI- 
eoulvl  ho  oorroot.  .iiul.  m  (h.ti  soiino.  Iiis  mown  wouKI  ho 
"ro>ilistio  "  llowovoi.  ID  iho  ovioni  ih.ii  ho  omj'lov- 
hv[iorholio  rholono  .i''  a  moans  ol  iloalino  vviih  tlio 
Sdvioi  throat  la-  a  suhsiuuto  lor  di|v!iimao\  i  hi' 
approaoh  is  not  roaltstio 

Olio  aiiswor  to  tho  (.|iiostioiis  posoil  al’ovo  'h.ii 
Roaoaii  liad  littlo  to  loso  hv  otioao itii.’  m  anti  So\  loi 
vlialrihos  It  was  unlikoK  tlial  anv  lono-torni  \nioiisan 
Sov  lot  rolatioiis  wouhi  viovolop  in  his  litsi  lorni  iiitlil  a 
now  oonoration  ol  Soviol  loaiiois  oinoiood  Noi  onlv 
was  ho  troo  to  iiidulpo  hi'  own  anii  Soviol  loolinos  and 
oxpross  iho  iiloolooioal  holiols  ol  tho  oonsoivaiivo  wmo 
ot  his  pans,  hui  his  aiili  Sv>v lotisni  ralliovi  popular  sup 
port  tor  his  vlolonso  huilitup  anv!  o^-noratovl  a  ponuiiio 
poslA'iolnam  patriotio  rovival  wnh  littlo  li'k  to  worKl 
poaoo.  All  this  was  pv'ssihlo  hooaiiso  Amorioan  </i  t/o/o 
woro  not  porooivod  in  Mosoow  as  a  vino,  i  ihroai  io 
Sov  lot  soouritv 

As  a  oi'nsot  V  ativ  0.  Koapaii  si>uphl  to  rosioro  holh 
Amorioa's  (  <ip<u  i!\  aiivi  will  to  onipUw  toroo  as  a  inoaiis 
ot  oonlrolliiiL’  Soviot  hohavior.  Ono  oh'orvor.  C'oral 
Boll,  has  arouod  that  tn  tho  apo  ^)l  national  loohnioal 
moans  ol  intolliponoo  "amhipuitios  >>1  tho  powor  hal- 
anoo  aro  in  tho  aroa  ot  will  rathor  than  oaixioitv  ’  Koa- 
pan's  now  rhotorio  should  ho  soon  as  a  manilosialion  ol 
Amorioa's  willinpnoss  to  stand  up  to  Soviot  [lowor  I  ho 
pap  hotwoon  what  Boll  rotors  to  as  Koapar's  "vloolar.i- 
tviry  sipnals"  trhott'rio)  aiul  'Oporalional  sipnaN  "  tpol- 
lov  )  rollootod  his  roeopnition  ol  tho  inoroasinp 
imporlanco  ot  tho  pcrccpiinn  i>l  risk  in  Amorioan  Sov  iot 
rolations.  It  Koapan  oouki  intimidato  tho  Soviots 
throuph  his  rhotorio.  thoy  would  ho  loss  likolv  to  risk 
direot  oonlrontation.  ‘ 


Ilk'  liisl  li.'rm  "ilk'li'iK  )ni|i^\  L’-ip,  .iiul  ihc  Icii 
l.ltlNC  'Lk  1  Mul- U’l  111  'hill  111  ilipliliu.U  h.l'  .iNii  Ikkli 

(.■xpl.iiiu'il  h\  t\'K  rciKk'  lo  kL  aLi.m’' I'll  u|v.ik\i  -.li.iii.-'j'. 
I'l  '  ncL'i'lKilion  lioiii  'lu'iijlh.  \.KhKli  piO'tiiii,ih!\ 
!Ci.|iiiii.\l  ttial  he  hue  Iinie  lo  'lo'c  the  "wiiulnu  <>l  \iil 
ikT.ihilii>  "  Xkki'Klin'j  lo  llii'  \ic\\.  ke.i'j.in  ii'Ci!  hi- 
lirs!  krm  lo  huilil  up  Aiikik.i  '  mihi.uN  powei  'o  ih.ii 
iikMiiinutul  \iik-rk.in  So\  k'l  iiey.oii.ilion'  eouUI  tollow 
m  ilic  'Oeoiki  lemi  .uul  IvnoikI  In  hncl.  ke.iiMii  '  ihel 
one  kepi  iiie  So\iei  Iv.ir  at  has  Uniil  Aineiisa  ssa--  aeain 
leasls  to  'laikl  uji  lo  him 

The  prohlem  ssiih  ihi'  esplanalion  is  lhat  liespiU' 
suhsianlial  iik  lease'  in  \iiieikan  iiiihiais  speiulim.’ . 
there  is  liiile  esuleike  lo  sn.ji.k’s|  dial  ihe  mililais  ha! 
aiise.  at  Is.iih  the  eonseiilioiial  and  siials-'jie  leseK  had 
slutted  in  las  or  ol  ihe  I  niled  Slaies  hs  ihe  lime  ol  ihe 
MIN.'S  suinmil  Ineieascil  expendiliires  lor  M\  and 
Mklaeiman  missiles.  B  i  aiul  Stealth  homheis.  and  the 
Siraieuie  Deicnse  Iniii.iiise  iSDli  mas  base  sienilied 
keaeaii  s  eommilmenl  lo  \meiiean  niihlars  moderr.i/a 
lion,  hill  h.kl  tar  more  elleii  on  res  is  me  ihe  sleleii'e 
seelor  than  on  a  shill  m  ihe  '  sorielalion  ol  loues 

keaeaii  s  lenialise  liirn  lo  summiirs  in  the  seeond 
lerin  IS  no(.  m  oihei  ssoiiB.  easils  espl. lined  as  die  tol 
loss -on  phase  ol  die  "neeouaiioii  Irom  sireneih'  siiai 
ees  llosseser.  ii  mas  base  retleelesi  a  snatees  ol 
■  neeoliaiion  thioueh  /n  iiinii/  (  I’liiiiiii/in m  to 
sireneih  I’ul  anoihei  ssas,  keaean's  iinMaeeme  coin 
milmeni  to  inereasesi  miliiars  hiideel'  in  die  lirsi  term 
mas  base  been  moiisaled  hs  a  slesire  lo  eonsinee 
M  oseoss  o|  \\  ashiiiL'lon  s  will  lo  saerdiee  ilomeslie  |sro 
eiams  and  a  halaneed  hudeel  lor  die  sake  ol  mdilars 
lie  tens' 

\noiher  elue  lo  Ihe  eaiise  ol  die  apparent  shill  Irom 
rhelorie  lo  realism  lies  m  the  dillerenee  In  the  Amertean 
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I'opulai  inootl  when  lii^i  ii'nk  ulluc  m  i‘'Ni 

.mil  lli.ii  lit  I'iS''  Ri.ML’.m\  I licli'i ii.  ,  ul\i..h  iR-'-m iIk-iI 
iho  I  SSR  .Is  ihc  '  loLiis  ol  111  ilic  u.'ilJ.  siiii 

piilicil  iIk'  si'iiiplcMiics  I'l  inicnuiiiiui.il  u'l.in<uis  i,)|  .1 
icccpii\c  Aniciic.iit  piil'lis.  vitikli  li.iil  I'cciuiic  liis.ui 
ciilcii  ti;.  ('.iiurs  ciii(>h.is|s  oil  hiiiiuiii  iicliis  .nul  ilc 
emphasis  ot  the  I  .isi  West  eonllul  Re.ie.iii  w.is  lU'i 
iuil\  letoeusine  \iiieik.in  loieien  polke  on  ilie  I  SSR. 
Inn  re  esi.iblistiine  Viiierk.i  s  an!' <  < uninnnisi  soinnni 
nient  .iKei  the  N  icin.im  ilela.iele  In  .uklilinn,  ins  de|iK 
lion  <>!  ilie  I  SSR  as  ihi  lliie.il  to  leuional  .iiul  uoiki 
[te.iee  i.nul,  iheieloie.  Amene.in  seeuiiivi.  moh|li/eil 
[)o('ul.ii  suppori  lor  inere.iscs  in  the  ilelense  Inul^ee!  .mil 
ihe  hialiis  in  normal  ilij''loinalie  ivl.itioiis  uiili  Moseou 

In  the  posi  A'ieinain  era.  Ainene.i's  heliel  in  mill- 
lar\  solutions  to  international  politie.il  prohlenis  Ii.kI 
been  ab.iiuloned  in  l.nor  ot  detente.  It  xk.is  iiiulei  (.■.liter 
tiuit  the  Iran  crisis  tested  Anierte.in  niilitaiA  e.ip.u  i'\  .md 
lound  It  \r.inlinL’  Delense  spendine  r\.is  sh.irph 
reduced,  r.iisine  w  idespre.id  eoneern  o\ei  Amene.in 
seeuiii\  Ip  .iddition,  the  S.indinist.i  \ietor\  in  Nie 
.iraeu.i  sj-iarked  letiis  ol  another  Cuba  in  the  Uesiern 
Hemisphere  1  in.ilK,  the  So\  let  iiu.ision  ol  Aleli.inisian 
soinineed  e\en  President  Carter  lli.it  Moseou  eonkl  not 
I'e  trusted  to  .ibnle  be  the  "rules  o|  the  ro.id"  .ii'iuoaeli 
to  ,\meriea  .Soeiet  lel.itioris  .All  ol  this  eoniribnied  to 
.m  o\ eru  helimne  Re.m.m  elei  lor.il  \ielor\  and  to  .1 
dereloinne  consensus  .iiiioiil'  Ameiieaiis  th.il  the  Cnited 
Si. lies  h.iti  lo  iVL’.nn  some  ol  its  niilii.ire  si.iuis  it  n  was 
L’ome  III  ile.il  elteeli\el\  veith  Moscow  .iikl  the  interna 
lional  comnuinile 

kidme  the  crest  ol  this  new  mooil.  Reaetin  l.mi 
b.isled  tile  I  SSR  .ind  inituiteil  three  new  niihtaie  dial 
lenees  to  So\  let  pouei:  (It  lire  "Reaean  Doctrine"  ol 
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acinc  support  (or  ■  Ircciloni  lighters"  a^aifisi  conimu 
nisiii  in  the  I'lmxl  WorkI;  (2)  the  lieplor ineni  I'l  intsi 
inediate-range  missiles  in  Western  lairoiie  (Persliine  11 
atkl  eriiise  missiles);  anil  (a)  the  tievelopmeni  ot  a  nevi 
tmelear  deterrenee  slrategy  known  as  the  Slraleeie 
Detense  Iniiiative.  or  "Star  Wars." 

The  Reaean  Doetrine  was  more  than  hemispherie 
eontuinmeni.  It  involved  overt  and  eoveri  aid  to  torees 
attempting  to  overthrow  the  Sandmista  gosernnient  ol 
Niearagua  and  the  Mai  visi  government  ol  tirenada  it 
Was  roUlHuk.  The  Reagan  Doetrine  was  a  low-eosi, 
low-risk.  high-\isibilit>  reassertion  ot  Amenea's  will  to 
resist  C'omnumist  evpansionism  in  the  posi-\  ietnain 
era.  and  was  iiist  what  the  Ameriean  people  wanted 

Reagan's  deeision  to  Jcjiloy  inlermedmle-range 
missiles  in  kiirope  was  a  response  to  the  Warsaw  Pact's 
pre\iousl\  iinehallenged  nulilary  preeminence  over 
NATO,  which  guaranteed  <i  political  status  ejuo  m 
[■.iirope.  It  would  ha\e  keen  ihsurd  tor  the  Reagan 
administration  to  reopen  the  issue  ol  the  doision  oi 
Purope  without  everting  some  pressure  on  Soiiel 
security  W  ith  the  Intermediate  Nuclear  l  orce  ilNl  ) 
talks  stalemated  in  (ieneva.  the  short-term  price  ot 
deployment  was  minimal.  Reagan  ottered  the  Sonets 
the  so-ealleil  "/ero  option.  Ihis  proposal  would  ha\e 
traded  -Xmerica's  planned  deploenieni  ol  a  partialis 
tested  INI  system  lor  Soi act  dismantling  ol  its  SS  2()s. 
which  had  been  deployed.  I  urther.  this  proposal  did  not 
include  Hriiish  ami  I  rench  nuclear  torees. 

W  ithoul  calling  into  i|uesiion  the  rcLilism  or  sm 
eerily  ol  Reagan's  ■/ero  option.  '  it  is  not  likelv  that 
.American  arms  negotiators  expected  their  proposal  to  be 
accepted  Indeed,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  either  the  ail¬ 
ing  Rre/hnev  or  the  aged  kremlin  caretakers  who  lol- 
lowed  were  capable  ol  responding  to  any  new  arms 
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that  the  Soviets  ne\or  aoeeplcd  MAI)  and  were  pursu¬ 
ing  a  ■  ■  w  artighting  eapahililv . ' '  However,  even  it 
true,  this  was  a  strategy  ot  ''deierrenee  by  denial." 
whieh  depended  on  overvr helming  Soviet  offensive 
superiirrity . 

Although  SOI  proponents  and  critics  emphasi/e 
"space"  weapons,  the  importance  ot  SDI  does  not  lie 
in  the  location  of  the  weapons,  but  in  their  character. 
Some  perceive  that  the  intent  ot  SDI  is  detensire  in 
nature,  and  its  purpose  is  to  vlestroy  <///  incoming  inter¬ 
continental  ballistic  missiles,  (It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  SDI  is  not  a  delense  against  submarine- 
launched.  low-trajectorv  ballistic  missiles,  cruise  mis¬ 
siles.  or  conventional  bombs.) 

It  a  nation  could  protect  ilselt  against  a  nuclear 
attack  with  an  impenetrable  delensive  shield,  one  ot 
two  consequences  could  ensue,  liither  it  would  no 
longer  need  other  deterrence  systems,  such  as  an 
ottensive  nuclear  force,  or  it  could  launch  a  first 
strike  against  the  other  side  without  tear  ot 
retaliation. 

hither  possibility  posed  a  serious  challenge  to  the 
•Soviet  system.  But,  more  important,  some  perceived 
that  SDI  ottered  the  .American  people  the  hope  ot  a 
perfeet  defense,  without  a  nuclear  arsenal 

•Again,  in  terms  of  public  mood.  Reagan's  SDI  was 
a  palliative  to  the  insecurity  ot  an  endless  arms  race. 

Whether  the  Reagan  Doctrine.  INh  deployment, 
and  SDI  were  intended  as  preludes  to  traditional  diplo¬ 
macy.  or  as  long-term  policies,  they  matched  the  public 
mood  ot  the  tirsi  term.  However,  abrupt  and  significant 
changes  in  torcign  anil  domestic  conditions  at  the  outset 
ot  Reagan's  second  term  altered  that  mood,  necessitat¬ 
ing  changes  in  both  the  style  and  substance  of  Reagan's 
Soviet  policy. 
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Reagan's  Response  to  (iorhachee 

I’h  '  most  siuniticant  change  inlluencing  Rcauan's 
appri  '  >o  the  L'SSR  in  his  second  term  was  unques- 
iionahly  e'iorhaehe\  s  ascendancy  lo  power.  L’niike  ihe 
series  ot  aged  Bre/hne\iles  who  had  preceded  him. 
Gorbachev  was  an  unknown  quantity.  Was  he  a  "hawk" 
or  a  "dove"  .’  W  as  he  a  retonner  or  a  ".Stalinist"  ’  No  one 
knew,  but  it  was  essential  to  know  quickly 

.Although  there  was  no  certainty  that  (iorbache\ 
would  survire  the  vicissitudes  of  a  succession  connicl. 
actuaria/ly .  he  was  a  good  candidate  for  long-term  lead¬ 
ership.  W  ith  Gorbachev  in  control.  Reagan  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  employ  the  explanation  (or  excuse i 
that  he  could  not  meet  with  his  Soviet  counterparts 
because  they  died  before  a  meeting  could  be  arranged. 
Reagan  had  ti'  confront  the  truth  that  he  was  the  only 
postwar  President  who  had  not  met  with  a  Soviet  leader. 
The  imminent  prospect  of  such  a  meeting  demanded  a 
deesculation  of  the  first-term  rhetoric. 

Further.  Gorbachev  proved  to  be  a  surprisingly 
skilled  "media  man."  The  Western  press  liketi  him  He 
vs  as  a  new  breed  of  Soviet  leader  who  understood  Ihe 
importance  ot  the  media  as  a  means  to  inlluence  workl 
public  opinion.  In  advlilion  to  style,  tiorbachev  emerged 
as  a  man  of  substance  on  arms  control  issues.  In  the 
same  way  that  he  began  lo  take  the  initiative  away  from 
Reagan  in  the  "media  war."  Gorbachev  also  seized  ihe 
initiative  on  substantive  issues  of  American-Svn iel  rela¬ 
tions.  Suddenly  ,  the  Reagan  administration  found  itself 
in  a  leactive  mode  .\s  (iorbachev  took  the  "peace  ini¬ 
tiative."  the  rhetoric  of  Reagan's  first  term  began  to 
haunt  him  in  his  second  term.  What  had  been  Reagan's 
strength  was  transformed  into  a  weakness  by  Gor¬ 
bachev's  apparent  conciliatory  attitude.  Reagan  had  to 
do  something  substantive  to  regain  the  momentum  in 
the  intensifying  verbal  "war  of  peace." 


Rcai;an''.  need  i<>  knuu  (iorhaehe^,  i('  eonrn>nt 
him  head-on  m  the  media  spotlight,  and  iii  reuain  the 
■pe’aee  initiative  "  all  aeeount  lor  the  reversal,  in 
mid-ldX.S.  lit  the  eonditions  lor  an  Amenean-Sov  iet 
summit  meetme.  Whereas  previously.  Reaeaii  insisted 
that  a  summit  would  be  pointless  unless  the  two  leaders 
had  somethin^'  substantive  it>  diseiiss.  by  the  summer  ol 
IMS.'v  he  was  willing  to  attend  a  summit  witluuil  even  a 
mutually  aceeptahle  agenda  I'he  L'nited  .States  wantevl 
the  summit  to  deal  with  a  broad  range  ot  issues,  while 
Moseow  wanted  the  agenda  ii>  be  limited  to  arms  eon- 
trol.  As  the  summit  approached,  however,  it  heeame 
inereasingly  clear  that  substantive  would  result 

riieretore.  the  Reagan  administration  adrrpteil  the  view 
that  even  it  the  summit  only  aHorded  the  two  world 
leaders  an  opportunity  to  gel  u>  know  each  oilier,  it 
would  serve  a  eonstruetive  purpose. 

The  (jcneva  meeting  in  November  IMX.'s.  which 
Reagan  dubbed  the  " fireside  summit.  "  was  a  media 
event.  Behind  the  scenes,  there  were  a  series  of  private 
discussions,  hut  in  the  end  there  was  not  enough  sub¬ 
stance  or  agreement  u>  warrant  more  than  a  general  |oint 
postmeeting  statement  on  cultural  exchanges  aiul  the 
promise  to  meet  again. 

Both  leaders  rushed  to  the  summit  because  each 
was  afraid  of  being  aeeuseil  by  the  other  of  being  the 
obstacle  to  peace.  In  aildition.  Ciorbachev  ncedeil  the 
summit  to  establish  his  credentials  as  a  strong  Soviet 
leader  capable  of  handling  foreign  policy,  his  obvious 
weak  suit  going  in.  Hence,  (iorbachev  was  willing  to  go 
to  Cieneva  regardless  of  the  high  pri'babilily  that  no  sub¬ 
stantive  agreements  would  be  achieved. 

All  ihi.s  pressure  on  Reagan  to  engage  Ciorbachev 
diplomatically  vvas  intensified  by  American  vlomestic 
political  and  economic  actors,  bor  one  thing.  Reagan 
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nccctctl  the  summit  at  the  heeinmn^j  et  his  second  term 
to  ansuer  itrouine  criticism  ol  his  military  huildiijv 
Also,  loomine  massive  hiideet  delicits  made  it 
increasinel)  ditlicull  lor  him  to  ask  C’oneress  tor  lareer 
militar\  expenditures  vciihout  makine  a  eiH'd-laith  ellort 
at  negotiating  a  possible  arms  conliol  agreement. 

With  the  (jramm-Rudman-Holl'ngs  proposal  on  the 
hori/on.  Reagan  probably  realized  that  he  had  played 
the  ■  "negotiation  Irom  strength  "  ploy  lor  all  it  v\as 
uorth.  Before  budget  cuts  undermined  his  rearmament 
efforts,  it  behooved  Reagan  to  begin  serious  negotia¬ 
tions  with  .Moscow  while  the  threat  of  an  all-out  arms 
race  was  still  a  credible  alternative  to  Soviet 
recalcitrance. 

.Another  factor  that  probably  contributed  to 
Reagan's  response  to  the  (iorbachex  challenge  is  the 
"  second-term"  phenomemrn.  No  longer  having  to  he 
concerned  with  the  judgment  of  the  electorate.  ;ind  par¬ 
ticularly  the  right-wing  elements  of  his  own  party. 
Reagan  may  have  begun  to  take  a  longer  \  iew  of  his 
presidency,  especially  history’s  judgment  id  him  as 
"  '  e.'cemaker." 

bven  if  Reagan  had  done  little  to  roll  back  the 
Soxiet  threat,  c  '’iserxatixes  had  supported  him  in  the 
ld84  election  Oecause  he  had  turned  his  back  on  the 
diplomacy  of  detente  aiid  had  ideologically  ,  if  not  mili¬ 
tarily.  engaged  the  enemy.  Now.  in  his  mid-seventies, 
with  no  electoral  constituency  to  be  served.  Reagan  had 
little  to  lose  by  allowing  that  perhaps  it  was  possible  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith  with  Soviet  leaders. 

In  combination  xvith  the  emergence  of  a  new  leader 
in  the  Kremlin,  these  domestic  political  and  economic 
consideratiims  gave  Reagan  the  impetus  to  shift  axvay 
from  rhetoris  end  .nove  toward  more  normal  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  .Soviet  l.Inion. 
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Issues  in  American-Soviet  Relations 

In  vic\^  of  Gorbachev's  brief  tenure  at  the  time  of  his  llrst 
summit,  the  ongoing  power  struggle  in  the  Kremlin,  and 
Reagan's  recent  conversion  to  diplomacy,  it  should  not 
have  been  surprising  that  the  first  Reagan-Gorbachcw 
attempt  at  summitry  achieved  very  little.  It  was  a  pre¬ 
mature  summit,  and  should  not  be  taken  as  a  predictor  of 
success  of  future  summits  in  Washington  and  Miiscow . 

The  basic  issues  confronting  Ainerican-.Soviet  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  remainder  of  the  Reagan  presidency  and 
beyond  are  relatively  clear.  “Star  Wars"  will  continue 
to  be  the  centerpiece  of  Reagan's  security  policy  and  the 
focal  point  of  Soviet  criticism.  But,  other  issue  areas 
will  also  be  important,  including  arms  control,  regional 
conllicts.  East-West  trade  relations,  and  human  rights. 
While  none  of  these  issues  is  new.  there  appears  to  be  a 
new  willingness  on  both  sides  to  negotiate  with  less  ran¬ 
cor  and  rhetoric  and  a  new  realism  of  shared 
responsibility. 

Let  us  now  consider  these  issue  areas  and  what 
each  portends  for  future  American-Soviet  relations. 

Anns  control.  The  near-temi  prospects  for  any  anns 
control  agreement  are  cloudy.  After  years  of  proposals, 
counterproposals,  and  unproductive  negotiations,  both 
sides  came  away  from  the  November  IMS5  summit  appar¬ 
ently  committed  to  achieving  at  least  a  limited  amis  con¬ 
trol  agreement.  The  preliminary  decision  to  subdivide  the 
di.scussions  into  strategic,  intermediate,  and  space-based 
weapons  talks  raised  the  possibility  that  agreement  could 
be  reached  in  one  area  without  an  overall  settlement  of  all 
arms  control  issues.  This  did  not  guarantee  success,  but 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Reagan  presidency  the  arms  con¬ 
trol  process  was  not  doomed  to  failure  by  unrealistic- 
requirements  on  both  sides. 
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riic  lirst  posisummii  arms  contri>l  ocgi'liatiui;:  scs 
sum  adjouincd  in  March  amid  atcusaiumN  truiii 

both  sides  that  the  other  was  still  not  serious  about 
arms  control,  f  urther,  the  planned  l‘)X(i  Washinelon 
summit  was  delased  h\  disaitreements  that  threatened  to 
derail  the  entire  summit  process  and  make  an  arms  control 
aereement  extremely  remote.  It  was  not  until  late  summer 
that  the  summit  process  was  back  on  track,  aiul  Reaean 
publiclx  acknowledged  that  the  .Soviets  were  makine 
serious  arms  control  proposals.  The  .-Xmerican  and  Soviet 
[Kisitions  on  arms  control  arc  summari/cd  in  table  I 

I  he  most  signiticant  concessions  by  Moscow  in  the 
postsummit  period  were  the  uncoupling  ot  the  Soviet 
demand  that  the  I  nited  States  drop  SI)I  research  Irom  a 
settlement  on  intermediate-range  weapons  in  tuirope. 
and  the  partial  unlinking  ol  British  and  hrench  strategic 
nuclear  forces  from  the  INF  negotiations.  For  his  part. 
Reagan's  February  I4X6  INF  proposal  dropped  his  pre¬ 
vious  insistence  that  Soviet  intermediate-range  missiles 
in  Central  Asia  and  the  Far  F.ast  be  eliminatcil  com 
pletely  These  items  therefore  remained  the  tmly  obsta¬ 
cles  to  an  agreement  on  INF.-* 

Strategic  arms  control  is  closely  tied  to  the  issue  of 
space-based  weapons  and  SDI.  Reagan  s  commitment  to 
"Star  Wars' '  research  is  seen  in  Moscow  as  an  attempt  to 
secure  a  "first-strike"  capability.  Quite  understandably, 
the  Sov  iets  tind  this  unticcepiable.  .As  long  as  Reagtin  peT- 
sists  in  this  plan  to  shift  .America's  deterrence  strategy 
from  an  offensive  to  a  ilelensive  system,  the  prospects 
tor  a  strategic  arms  control  agreement  remain  dim.  In 
fact,  the  development  of  SDI  could  exacerbate  the 
arms  race  If  the  I'nited  States  hopes  to  develop  a 
tiefensive  shield,  its  deterrence  eliecl  must  lie  in  its 
being  virtually  l(K)  percent  impenetrable.  From  the 
Soviet  perspective,  one  logictil  counter  to  SDI  would  be 
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Siniii  an  »  t  ii/>i>iii  Reduce 
stiategie  ul[^'ues  50  perv'ein  -is 
tirsi  ^tep  toward  total  eliiiiiiia- 
tion. 


Sii'ihaii  in(//>o/o  Rlinii 
Date  all  weapoas  b\  50 

pereeiil  reduction  m  eiraleeie 
ucapoiie  o\er  5  to  K  \eais 


liili'niiciliiilfruiiai'  u  cir/i- 
one  Hliminatc  imerniediale 
weapone  m  Iturope  m  two  Mace-. 
h\  1990.  with  a  50  pereenl 
reduction  in  19X7  AKo  elimi 
nate  .Soc  iet  niicMiec  in  the  l  ar 
l-.act  and  reduce  those  in  (.'eniral 
A'la  h>  50  percent  in  |9S7 
Urltich  and  t-reneh  clraieeic 
torcce  would  not  he  included. 
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"III  l  liininale  inlei  mediate 
ranee  weapons  in  l  uio|V  in  5  to 
X  ceai's.  hntish  and  I  rench 
lorees  need  n  -t  he  eliminated, 
hut  cannot  he  inodcrni/ed  or 
espanded  Missiles  m  1  ai  I  as| 
or  (  eniral  Amu  not  included 


S/>/  iiiitl  spill  <■  /lined 
ui'i//iii/n  No  llnols  on  Sl)l  or 
space  based  weapons  rcscaich. 
hut  strict  eonipliance  sciih  hniils 
on  research  imposed  hs  1975 
ARM  treats . 


Sl)l  unit  s/iiii  i'-/>ini'./ 
leii/poin  I  lilted  Slates  must 
renounce  space  based  weapons 
sleplos  nieni .  allhouph  some 
basic  research  on  SDI  could 
continue  l  ailure  to  reach  aerce 
ments  in  this  area  should  not 
pieclude  elimination  ot  intei 
mediate  ranee  sseapom  m 
I  uro|v 


a  max'iivc  sitt'cnsivc  stialc”ic  Uucc  capable  o!  ovcm- 
whclming  America's  deleosive  shield.  In  short,  not  tinly 
is  there  little  incentive  (or  the  l.S.SR  to  reduce  ils  slra- 
teeic  arsenal,  but  there  is  a  very  strsmu  incentive  to 
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acccleraie  ottciisivc  weapons  development  in  order  to 
he  read)  lor  Sl)l  it,  or  when,  n  is  deploved.  Another 
option  would  he  the  deplovment  ot  “spaee  mines  ' 
eapahle  ol  destroving  .SDI  systems  This  would  eon- 
stitute  an  esea/atiod  ot  the  arms  race  in  spuee 

Ihe  question  is.  under  what  eireunistances  would 
Reagan  ahandon  the  Strategie  Detense  Initiative  '  Is  SDI 
a  "hargaining  ehip  "  to  he  used  to  loree  the  Soviets  to 
aeeept  deep  euts  in  strategie  weapons  sy  stems  ’  Does 
[’resident  Reagan  really  believe  (hat  .SDI  is  an  aehiev- 
tihle  technology  ’  Although  he  has  given  no  indication 
that  he  would  give  up  SDI.  the  eireunistanees  under 
which  it  was  initiated— more  at  Reagan's  behest  alter 
learning  ot  the  theory  than  in  response  to  demand  Irom 
military  adv  isers-  stiggesl  that  ".Star  Wars"  was  more 
a  political  than  a  military  consideration,  l  urthermore. 
serious  questions  have  been  raised  about  the  technical 
leasihility  ot  its  deployment  within  the  nevt  quarter  cen¬ 
tury.  it  at  all.'  The  tact  that  it  is  not  a  deletise  system 
(even  it  perfected t  against  ollshore.  ship  and  suh- 
marme-launehed  cruise  and  low  trajectory  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  and  bombers  suggests  that  it  could  not  he  a 
complete  substitute  tor  strategic  deterrence.  However,  a 
partly  ettective  SDI  system  coneenlraied  on  detending 
Attierican  land-based  missiles,  such  as  the  new  .MX. 
could  deny  the  Soviets  a  "tirsl-slrike''  capability 
derived  trom  overwhelming  oltensive  superiority. 

In  short,  il  Reagan  or  his  successor  could  negotiate 
significant,  verifiable  reductions  of  strategic  offensive 
weapons  with  Moscow  (a  prospect  that  appears 
increasingly  likely  with  Ciorbachev).  SDI  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  shelved.  Reagan  may  insist  on  the  right  to  lim¬ 
ited  research,  but  "Star  Wars"  is  too  problematic  and 
too  expensive  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  meaningful  arms 
reduction  package  in  the  near  term. 
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A  liiial  potciiliul  obstacle  to  arms  control  acicc 
nicnts  is  Kcayan  s  bclicl  that  mcanm^lul  arms  ncci'lui 
lions  arc  made  more  dilliculi  b\  continued  .So\  let 
in\<)l\ement  in  regional  conllicts  I'his  presiimmii  link¬ 
age  ot  Soviet  Third  World  actnities.  especially  in 
ATghanistan.  the  Persian  (iiilT,  and  Central  America 
appears  to  haye  moderated  since  the  P>S5  (leiieva  sum 
mit.  Hoyyever  such  actiyities  are  potential  sticking 
points  in  American  Soviet  arms  negotiations  and  rela 
tions  in  general. 

Regional  t  onllicls.  I'he  heart  ol  Reagan's  Third 
World  policy  is  anticommunism,  yyhich  means  anii- 
Soyietisin.  The  heart  ot  Gorbachev's  Third  World  pol 
icy  continues  to  be  antiimperialism.  which  means  anti- 
Americanism.  In  short,  each  oT  the  superpoyyers  depicts 
the  other  as  the  main  source  oT  tension  in  the  Third 
W  orld  and  the  root  cause  oT  current  regional  conllicts. 

.As  noted  previously.  Reaganism  is  not  the  anti¬ 
communism  oT  containment.  The  Reagan  Doctrine 
includes  the  notion  ot  liberation  Trom  communism  in 
addition  to  the  containment  of  its  spread.  As  the  Reagan 
administration  made  clear  to  Congress  during  the  l‘^S6 
debates  on  support  Tor  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua,  il  the 
■'treedom  lighters"  Tail  to  overthroyv  the  .Samlinista 
regime,  it  may  be  necessary  Tor  Cnited  .Slates  Torces  to 
take  a  more  direct  role.  The  goal  is  to  overthrovy  the 
Nicaraguan  government,  just  as  the  Marxist  governrienl 
ot  Grenada  was  overthrown. 

The  Reagan  Doctrine  is  legilimi/ed  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  Trom  brute  imperialism  in  the  President's 
mind  by  the  conviction  that  "Treedom  lighters  "  are 
really  struggling  against  the  .Soviet  Union.  According  to 
this  view,  it  the  USSR,  or  its  Cuban  surrogate,  had  not 
directly  intervened  in  the  afTairs  of  Central  American 
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l.\cii  liHiiK'i  I'icskicni  \i\iiii.  a  praclilidrici  i>l 
(.L'lente.  mikciI  '-uppoii  lor  I’rcsiilcnt  Kea>aaii's  policies 
on  (he  erountls  ihat  whai  Ni\on  lermeJ  ihe  "leMseil  " 
Brezhnev  Ooetrine  ineluiles  "noi  onl\  deteiuiine  bin 
cMending  eoninuinisin  ‘ 

Reagan  explains  the  eonlliels  in  Alghanistan. 
Soiilhcast  Asia,  the  Middle  hast,  souihern  Aliiea.  and. 
ot  course,  ('eniral  .America  as  ihe  direct  result  ol  Soviet 
■'inischiet-making  “  This  is  not  to  say  he  believes  that 
there  would  be  no  contlicts  but  tor  the  I'SSR;  rather  he 
sees  the  Soviets  as  troublemakers  who  take  advantage  ol 
any  opportunity  to  exacerbate  tensions  and  regional 
instability  .  W  hy  is  h  in  the  interests  ot  the  Sov  iet  I  nion 
to  promote  regional  conllicl  .’  This  comes  back  to  Rea¬ 
gan's  view  ot  Moscow  as  a  revolutionary  power  moti¬ 
vated  by  Marxist-l.eninist  ideology  . 

The  Hresident's  position  on  regumal  contlicts  goes 
to  the  heart  ol  his  perception  ol  the  Soviet  role  in  the 
world.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  "rollback  ol  commu¬ 
nism"  is  svnony moils  with  the  "rollback  ol  Soviet 
power.  "  Reagan  is  simply  unwilling  to  grant  Ihe  I  SSR 
the  status  ot  "  global  power."  .At  a  minimum.  Reagan 
would  have  the  I'SSR  reduced  to  its  earlier,  continental 
power  status.  This  is  consistent  with  the  olt-expressed 
Reagan  beliet  (or.  (X-rhaps.  wish)  that  the  "  correlation 
ot  torces"  in  the  world  has  shitted  during  his  term  in 
ottice  in  lavorot  democracy,  and  that  socialism  has  had 
its  day. 

Finding  the  USSR  uiuier  every  regional  hot  bed  is 
the  sell-tulfillment  ot  Reagan's  nightmare.  More  impor¬ 
tantly.  it  legitimizes,  as  nothing  else  could.  American 
interl'ererice  in  the  internal  aflairs  of  Third  World 
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i.'i  nmcnt^  uilh  which  ihc  Kc.iLMn  adiniiiisii  ai  i('ii 
disajircc's  Ihis,  111  uini.  iiiohili/cs  Aiiiciii.an  jiiipiilai 
Miliporl  tor  a  icinililai  i/cd  loicipn  [h«Iic\  dial  is  saved 
tri'iii  hemp  impel  lalisi  h\  i(s  aim  Siwieiism  As  Scvie 
lai\  ol  Slate  Shull/  pul  il:  "So  lone  as  eoiiuiumisi  dk 
lalorships  teel  dee  to  aul  and  ahei  iiisui  eeiK  ic'  iii  da 
name  ot  "soeialisi  intenialioiialism' '  uh\  imisi  die 
ileiiioeraeies  die  laieel  ol  lliis  diieai  he  iiiliihiievi 
trom  vieleiidiiip  dieir  own  inieiesis  aiul  die  cause  ot 
vleiiioei<te>  itseir . 

In  view  ^^t  Reapau's  unw dlinpness  lo  awepi  die 
Soviet  L  nion's  lepiiiinale  iiiieresi  m  plohal  allaiis. 
mehklmp  repioiial  ei'idliets  m  die  Wesierii  llemispheie. 
the  prospects  lor  aiiv  me.iiimplul  apreenienls  m  this  area 
are  dim  Iheretore.  it  is  uiilikelv  that  tins  issue  area  will 
he  the  locus  ot  anv  'iimiiiil  eonleretiee  as  lone  as  he  is 
I’resident  l  iKlouhteillv  Keapati  will  raise  the  issue  in 
international  lorunis.  in  the  meilia.  aiui  in  luture  private 
tireside  chats  with  (lorhaehe’ 

At  the  same  time,  seeoiul-tei in  realism,  horn  ol 
eeononne  neeessiiv  and  political  opportunitv.  niav  per 
mil  Keap.in  lo  enter  into  nonnali/ed  relations  with  the 
I  SSK  Ih  Ioic  anv  resolution  ol  the  iiiajoi  lepional  proh 
lems.  Just  as  Hre/hnev  did  not  peniiil  Xmeiieaii 
involvement  in  \  letnam  to  block  the  S.Al  l  nepoiialions 
or  American-Soviet  travie  apreeiiienls.  n  now  appears 
that  Keapan  miphi  he  wdliiip  to  move  aheavl  with  Inn 
lied  apreenienis  on  arms  control  aiul  l  ast  West 
economic  relations,  without  msisimp  on  a  Soviet  with 
drawal  trom  Alphaiiisiaii  or  ahainlonmeiil  ol  the  San 
dinista  repime  Ran  ol  Reap. ill's  new  horn  lealisin  miisi 
include  a  wdlmpness  to  disappiepate  the  \meiKa 
Soviet  conirontalion  into  maiiapeahle  issue  areas 

/'.(/St  West  iiiuJc  In  the  \Xest  it  is  penerallv 
assumed  that  the  Soviet  rnion  needs  iiavie  moie  than 
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wc  do  1  CL'hiiok>ii\  .  Lonsimicr  piitdiitls.  and  L'lain  |in  - 
uots  arc  considered  h\  nuiiu  to  he  essential  to  So\  ici 
economic  deceli'pment  As  a  consequence.  \^estern 
policies  have  olten  attenipteil  to  lorce  the  Soviet  I  nion 
into  political  concessions  in  esclianpe  lor  trade  an 
ajiproach  known  as  linkage 

1  he  tacts  that  the  I'SSR  Is  '  hehind  "  titc  \Scst  in 
technoloev.  consumer  eooiK,  anil  tood  pii>duction.  and 
that  thev  must  improve  these  sectors  in  order  to  siiniii 
late  piodtictiv  itv .  have  been  well  documented  J  he  issue 
tor  American  Soviet  relatioits.  however,  is  not  whctliei 
the  Soviets  want  or  need  VVesterti  eooils,  hut  what 
Moscow  is  vvilline  to  do  in  order  to  >jet  them  In  the 
pie-Ke.qean  vears.  trade  was  emjdoved  as  leveiaec 
ae.iinst  the  Soviets  in  two  wavs:  as  punishment  lor 
involvement  in  reiitonai  contliets.  anil  as  an  mccniivc 
tor  relorm  on  human  riehts 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  ot  manv  on  the  let! 
and  neht  that  Reaean's  anti-Soviet  rhetoric  would 
surely  manliest  itsell  in  some  lorm  ot  Imkaee  policy, 
this  was  not  the  case  in  tact.  Reaean's  views  on  link 
ajie  were  amhieuoiis  Irom  the  start  At  the  same  lime 
that  Reaeaii  declared  himscdl  lor  linkaee  in  the  IMStI 
campaien.  he  promised  .Xmerican  larmers  th.it  he  would 
lilt  the  gram  emhargo  imposed  hv  Carter:  a  promise  that 
he  kept  when  he  took  oliice  in  IdSl  No  economic 
sanctions  were  imposed  against  the  I'SSR  and  its  allies 
during  the  Polish  crisis,  and  ilespue  the  virulence  ot  the 
Reagan  attacks  against  Soviet  involvement  in  Nicaragua 
and  (irenada.  no  economic  sanctions  have  heen  threat¬ 
ened  I  although  Nicaragua  itself  has  heen  the  target  of  an 
Atneriean  emhargo  ol  sorts).  In  this  area  at  letist,  nei¬ 
ther  Reagan  rhetoric  nor  policy  stood  in  the  way  ot  nor- 
niali/ed  economic  relations.  Yet.  /vineiican  Soviet  trade 
sank  to  its  lowest  nioilern  levels  largely  because  rela¬ 
tions  in  general  vvere  so  poor. 
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Amcrn:an-So\  ict  trailc  cUiriiiL’  the  lirxc  Kca;jaii 
adittmislralion  illustrates  the  important  laet  that  l.ast- 
West  trade  tends  to  iclli  ci  rather  than  cicalc  an 
atmosphere  ol  eooperation  The  theory  that  hostile 
nations  are  more  likely  to  develop  triendlier  polilieal 
relations  il  the\  trade  tends  to  ienore  the  reality  ot  the 
postvNur  era.  The  L'nited  States  has  not  been  melined  to 
eontnhute  to  the  eeonomie  well-beint;  ol  the  L  SSR 
when  levels  id  tension  have  been  hitth  iK'eause  there  is  a 
perceived  connection  between  Soviet  economic  and  mil- 
itarv  power.  Onlv  when  tensions  have  Kten  low  has  the 
I  tiited  States  been  willing  to  engage  active!;  in  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  the  Soviet  I'nion. 

f  urthermore,  .Vhvscow  has  not  signirictmtly  altered 
either  its  domestic  or  foreign  policies  lor  the  sake  ot 
trade.  To  the  contrary.  Washington's  attempts  at  linkage 
have  been  ctinsistently  repudiated  by  Moscow  and  h;ive 
otten  backfired  (e  g.,  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment) 
In  short,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets  can  be 
threatened  or  cajoled  by  trade  to  adopt  policies  favored 
bv  the  l’nited  States, 

lo  this  calculus  of  liast-West  economic  relations, 
the  Ciorbachev  regime  has  introdueed  a  new  element-- 
technological  chauv  inism  '  (Jorbachev  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  reiect  the  contentions  that  the  USSR  cannot  ci'in- 
pete  technologicallv .  and  that  it  is  permtinenllv 
dependent  on  the  West  In  (iorbachev's  view,  the  USSR 
IS  no  more  or  less  dependent  on  foreign  technology  than 
anv  other  nation  In  .September  IdS.s.  (iorbachev 
■xpressed  the  view  that  while  the  U.S.SK  ''would  natu- 
i\..!v  not  like  to  forgo  those  additional  advantages  that 
are  provided  by  reciprocal  scientific  and  technological 
cooperation"  with  the  West,  the  Soviet  Union  wanild 
never  become  de[xnulent  on  technology  transfer. 


I  hose  selling  the  ule.i  of  the  U  S  S  R  allegediv  being 
coiisimieil  with  thirst  tor  I  S  technology  lorgct  who  they  .ire 
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ilcalini!  \\ith  anti  \vh  '  the  St)'  it‘i  I  nit'n  is  ii>tla\  Havini;  tton 
tt-chnolDUical  inticp.ntlcncc  alter  the  Rext'lutinn.  it  has  li'ne 
heen  enu)\  ing  tlie  status  dI  a  ereat  seientilie  and  teehni'lDiiii  al 
(vitter.  ,  . 

We  sjx.'ak  ttpeiiK  ahuut  t)iii  tlissatislaetinn  with  the  sei 
enlilie  and  teehnolouieal  level  of  this  or  that  Itpe  of  prodnel 
\'et  we  are  eountinji  on  aeeeleratini;  seientilie  and  teehnoloei- 
eal  progress  not  thrttugh  "a  transfer  t'l  teehnologe  '  Irom  the 
I  S  to  the  I  S  S  R  ,  hut  through  "translusions  "  of  the  most 
adtaneed  ideas,  diseoveries  and  intentions  from  Sotiei  sei- 
enee  to  Soviet  itulustrv  and  ugncuhuic.  through  more  effee- 
tive  use  ol  our  twvn  seientilie  and  teehnologieal  potential  . ' 

rills  is  not  simply  Stiviei  braggadocio,  a  la  Sialm. 
although  there  is  undoubtedly  some  element  of  woundeil 
pride.  The  shift  is  neither  simply  the  result  of  Soviet 
concerns  about  the  political  ctists  of  Western  imports, 
nor  of  the  fear  of  becviming  htistage  to  Western  capital¬ 
ism.  Rather.  Gorbachev’s  technological  chauvinism 
derives  front  two  new  elements  in  Soviet  thinking. 
First,  some  Soviet  economists  are  concluding  that  tech¬ 
nology  imports  tend  to  retard  rather  than  stimulale 
Soviet  research  and  development  (R&D).  The  sectors 
that  have  relied  most  heavily  on  import  substitution, 
such  as  the  chemical  industry,  arc  now  the  most  ineffi¬ 
cient  and  backward  because  they  luck  an  incentive  to 
improve  domestic  H&l)  vir  management.  In  other 
wt'ids.  Western  technology  may  boost  short-term  out¬ 
put.  hut  Intel lere  with  long-term  development. 

Second.  Gorbachev's  seemingly  cavalier  attitude 
tovvsird  American  technologv  is  part  of  a  more  profound 
change  in  Soviet  policy,  litis  shifts  the  Soviet  focus  of 
attention  away  from  the  I’nited  Slates,  and  redefines  the 
traditional  Soviet  view  of  the  West  as  an  aggregated 
unit 

It  this  argument  is  correct,  we  can  expect  the 
Sov  iets  to  emphasi/e  domestic  RA:1)  ;ind  become  less 
dependent  on  technology  transfer  I  hey  vv  ill  also  proba¬ 
ble  direct  their  trade  more  tovvani  the  capitalist  and 
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iiuluMriali/iiii!  nations  ol  the  Third  \\orld.  \\csiL‘in 
Kuropc.  and  Japan,  and  less  toward  the  I'nited  States 
In  short,  ditterentiated  trade  patterns  with  the  West  are 
Itkely  to  develop  in  tandem  with  teehnologieal  ehausi- 
nism.  thereby  leading  to  an  inereasing  emphasis  on 
economie  benefits  Tor  the  Soviet  eeononn  and  a 
deereasing  emphasis  on  the  polities  oT  trade. 

Human  ng/if.v.  The  elteet  oT  this  issue  on  interna¬ 
tional  relations  has  traditionally  not  been  well  under¬ 
stood  by  Soviet  leaders,  a  situation  that  enableii 
Ameriean  leaders  to  manipulate  human  rights  eoneerns 
to  their  advantage  m  the  eompetition  tor  world  opinion. 
With  the  aseendaney  oT  Ciorbaehev .  the  Sov  iet  Tnion's 
position  on  human  rights  has  been  altered  Tor  maximum 
media  impaet 

Whereas  Reagan  has  generally  tailed  to  use  human 
rights  to  promote  his  nativuTs  image  in  the  world.  Cior¬ 
baehev  began  earlv  on  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  area 
Only  when  eontronted  with  the  inevitabilitv  ol  hopeless 
situations,  and  the  need  to  regain  the  initiative  on 
human  rights,  did  the  Reagan  administration  aet  hv 
withdrawing  its  support  Tor  the  Duvalier  and  Mareos 
regimes,  and  moved  in  early  |v)N6  toward  a  majoriiv 
rule  position  on  South  ATriea. 

VI .‘anw hile.  (iorbaehev  made  a  number  ol  elever 
moves  that  seored  points  in  the  Western  media  at  rela¬ 
tively  little  cost  to  the  I'SSR.  Yelena  Bonner.  Andrei 
Sakharov  s  wife,  was  permitlerl  to  go  to  the  West  Tor 
eye  and  heart  treatment:  Ameriean-Soviet  married  cou¬ 
ples.  separated  Tor  vears  by  Soviet  policy,  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  reunite  in  the  West.  and.  most  dramatic  oT  all. 
.Anatoly  Shcharansky.  the  symbol  oT  human  rights  and 
religious  repression  in  the  Soviet  L'nivin.  was  released 
trom  prison  and  exchanged  Tor  Soviet  bloc  spies  in 
Western  prisons. 
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All  these  events  received  extensive  press  cmeraue 
in  the  international  media.  More  important,  these 
human  rights  ea.ses,  which  lor  years  had  been  ammuni¬ 
tion  in  the  American  anti-Soviet  arsenal,  were  delused. 
These  acts  do  not  portend  a  reversal  ol  human  rights 
policy  in  the  USSR  so  much  as  a  recognition  hy  Cior- 
bachev  that  some  repression  is  more  trouble  than  it  is 
worth  when  weighed  against  its  elieci  on  world  opinion. 
In  tact,  many  observers  contend  that  Gorbachev  is  a  dis¬ 
ciplinarian  rather  than  a  liberal  retormer  and  that  sym¬ 
bolic  acts  of  humanitarianism  belie  the  underlying 
repressiveness  of  the  Gorbachev  style.  F-rom  the  per¬ 
spective  of  Sov  iet  foreign  policy.  Gttrbachev  is  making 
if  very  difficult  for  his  critics  to  use  the  issue  of  human 
rights  against  the  USSR.  The  Soviets  lost  little  and 
gained  much  by  releasing  13onner  and  Shcharansky. 
Unique  cases  such  as  these  will  not  set  precedents,  and 
Gorbachev's  acfitms  are  unlikely  to  create  a  rising  tide 
ol  activism  on  human  rights  among  the  Sov  ici  people 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  human  rights  will  occupy  an 
important  place  in  American-Soviet  relations  as  long  as 
Gorbachev  is  in  charge.  It  also  suggests  that  it  will  be 
increasingly  difficult  for  an  American  President  to 
mobili/.e  world  public  opinion  against  the  Soviet  Union 
on  this  issue. 

Prospects  for  American-Soriet  Relations 

While  all  of  the  issue  areas  undoubtedly  influence 
American-Soviet  relations  in  the  near  and  long  term, 
one  crucial  factor  has  yet  to  be  considered.  Specifically . 
Soviet  history  suggests  that  leadership  changes  can  have 
a  significant  effect  on  Soviet  foreign  policy,  regardless 
of  what  the  United  States  does.  The  question  is:  What 
direction  will  Gvtrbachev  take  in  American-Soviet  rela¬ 
tions'.’ 
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Under  Gi>rbachev.  a  new  approach  seems  ti>  be 
taking  shape.  Both  leadership  and  policy  changes  indi¬ 
cate  that  Gorbachev  was  moving  toward  a  ditlerentiatcd 
view  of  the  capitalist  world  that  was  a  logical  e\tensii>n 
of  post-Stalinist  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

Khrushchev  abandoned  Stalin's  strict  two-camp 
approach  when  he  recognized  the  Third  World  (zone  ol 
peace),  and  Brezhnev's  "peace  campaign"  recognized 
that  on  some  issues  American  and  West  European  inter¬ 
ests  did  not  always  coincide.  Gorbachev,  picking  up  on 
a  theme  first  introduced  by  Andropov,  carried  this  proc¬ 
ess  one  step  further  to  suggest  that  it  is  possible  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  among  capitalists  and  engage  in 
rappnK'hement  w  ith  some  and  cold  war  w  ith  others 

The  Gorbachev  approach  is  one  of  a  "differenti¬ 
ated"  foreign  policy  that  distinguishes  between  an  anti- 
American  policy  and  an  anti-Western  policy.  Jerry 
Hough  has  described  this  as  a  "multipolar"  as  opposevi 
to  a  bipolar  strategy.'"  Such  a  policy  permits  the  Soviet 
Union  to  normalize  relations  with  West  European  and 
Third  World  capitalist  states  while  continuing  to  con¬ 
front  the  United  States. 

"this  is  not  a  break  with  the  Brezhnev  approach, 
but  ci'dhcr  is  it  merely  a  continuation  of  the  Brezhnev 
"peacv  campaign,  which  sought  to  divide  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  by  demonstrating  the  USSK's  peace¬ 
ful  intentions,  Gorbachev  is  apparently  prepared  to 
make  major  concessions  on  key  issues  to  improve  rela¬ 
tions  with  America's  allies,  which  Brezhnev  was 
unwilling  to  do. 

First,  let  us  consider  how  leadership  changes  in 
Gorbachev's  first  year  of  power  support  the  theory  that 
a  new  multipronged  approach  to  Western  relations  is 
possible.  Admittedly,  many  of  the  leaders  were  old,  but 
replacements  in  key  positions  were  more  than  actu- 
arially  motivated.  Fhe  pivotal  change  was  the  removal 
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of  Gromyko  as  minisicr  ot  foreign  affairs  in  JuK  iyS5 
and  his  replacement  by  the  relatively  inexperienced 
Eduard  Shevardnad/e.  True,  Gromyko  did  not  retire, 
and  he  remained  on  the  Politburo  and  assumed  the  cere¬ 
monial  .Soviet  presidency.  Nevertheless,  day-to-day 
control  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  was  taken  out  of  his 
hands  This  signaled  a  change  in  the  direction  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  Then.  Gorbachev  s  leading  rival  for 
power  Grigorii  Romanov,  the  overseer  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex,  was  summarily  dismissed  by  ihe 
Politburo.  He  was  replaced,  first  as  head  of  the  arms 
sector  and  then  in  March  P>S6  on  the  Politburo,  by  Cfor- 
bachev  loyalist  Lev  Zaikov. 

In  a  surprise  move  at  the  27th  C’PSL  Congress. 
.American  Ambassador  .Anatoliy  Dobrynin  was  made 
Party  Secretary  responsible  for  overseeing  Soviet  rela¬ 
tions  with  nonruling  parties  and  Western  nations, 
replacing  the  long-time  head  of  the  CPSC  International 
Department.  Boris  Ponomarev  ,  who  was  retired.  ,\  tew 
days  prior  to  the  Congress,  the  head  of  the  Party's 
Department  for  Liaison  with  Workers'  and  Comiminist 
Parties,  Konstantin  Rusakov,  was  alsi>  retired. 

Dobrynin's  transfer  tv)  Moscow  in  charge  of  the 
party's  foreign  policy  apparatus  has  a  number  of 
implications.  First,  his  presence  will  bridge  the  tradi¬ 
tional  gap  between  party  and  government,  making  the 
implementation  of  any  new  policy  easier.  Second,  it 
puts  a  leading  Soviet  expert  on  American  policy  at  the 
center  of  the  new  policy-making  team  who  can  safely 
steer  Soviet  policy  away  from  its  .American  fixation. 
'Ihird.  Dobrynin's  replacement.  Yuri  Dubinin,  does  not 
have  the  stature  of  his  predecessor;  hence,  this  change  is 
a  signal  that  American-Soviet  relations  will  not  be  as 
central  as  they  once  were  from  the  Soviet  perspective. 

Other  significant  leadership  changes  included  the 
elevation  of  Aleksandr  Yakovlev  to  the  .Secretariat. 
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I  akovlev,  ihe  head  ol  the  CPSU  Pn^paganda  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  a  reputation  as  a  virulent  anti-Ameriean.  The 
appointment  of  Yuli  Kvitstinsky.  an  arms  negotiator  in 
Geneva,  to  replace  the  aged  Vladimir  Semyonov,  a^ 
Soviet  ambassador  to  West  Germany  in  March  1486. 
was  another  impt'rtani  change.  This  was  an  indicator  of 
Gorbachev's  intention  to  revitalize  Moscow-Bonn  rela¬ 
tions  and  ease  the  strains  that  resulted  from  earlier 
Soviet  interference  in  the  rapprochement  between  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  .  Also  replaced  were  Ihe  ambassadors  to 
Spain  and  Japan.  In  the  summer  of  1486.  virtually  the 
entire  leadership  of  the  foreign  ministry  was  changed, 
completing  the  removal  of  the  Gromyko  team.  These 
changes  set  the  stage  for  a  new  cast  of  actors  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  reorientation  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  a  la  Gt)r- 
bachev. 

Actual  policy  changes  toward  the  West  in  the  first 
year  or  so  of  Gorbachev's  regime  are  more  difficult  to 
identify.  Some  first  signs,  however,  include  Italian  Pre¬ 
mier  Craxi's  visit  to  Moscow  in  May  1485  and  Gor¬ 
bachev's  visit  to  France  in  October.  Foreign  minister 
Eduard  Shevardnadze's  visit  to  Japan  in  early  January 
1986  may  be  viewed  as  the  opening  move  in  what  could 
be  a  long-term  strategy  to  restore  political  and  economic 
relations  with  Japan,  and  more  specifically  negotiating 
the  territorial  disputes  outstanding  since  Wr>rld  War  II. 

Gorbachev  also  took  full  advantage  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  bombing  raid  on  Libya  to  drive  the  point  home  in 
Europe  that  American  actions  can  be  a  direct  threat  to 
West  Europt;an  security.  Gorbachev  was  careful  not  to 
lend  military  support  to  Libya  during  the  raid  or  to  place 
Soviet  ships  in  jeopardy  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
a  direct  confrontation  with  American  military  forces. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  damage  to  Gorbachev's 
efforts  rendered  by  the  Soviet  failure  to  inform  Western 
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nations  in  a  timely  manner  ol  the  disaster  at  the  Cher- 
nob\  I  nuclear  reactor.  Clearly,  htmever.  Soviet 
behavior  renewed  traditional  views  that  the  USSR  was 
not  as  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  its  Western  neigh¬ 
bors  as  might  have  been  expected. 

There  are  also  indications  that  Soviet  I'hird  Work! 
policy  may  be  shifting  away  from  support  tor  what 
Bre/.hnev  called  ‘■revolutii)nary  democracies"  on  the 
■ ‘noncapitalist"  road  to  development  and  toward  an 
emphasis  on  relations  with  the  more  impttrtant,  but  cap¬ 
italist.  industrializing  nations,  such  as  India."  U  true, 
this  would  be  the  extension  of  a  pattern  that  emerged  in 
the  last  years  ot  the  Brezhnev  regime,  when  the  major 
recipients  of  Soviet  nonmililary  aid  were  nations  such  as 
Turkey  and  Mttrocco.  The  difference  would  be  that 
Gorbachev  will  be  less  likely  to  balance  this  support  tor 
capitalist  nonaligned  nations  with  support  for  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements. 

The  problem  posed  by  this  shift  in  Soviet  foreign 
policy  for  the  Reagan  administration  and  its  successors 
is  that  American  foreign  policy  could  unwittingly 
contribute  to  the  .Soviet  effort  to  divide  the  West  by  iso¬ 
lating  the  United  States  from  Third  World  capitalist-ori¬ 
ented  nations,  tven  though  Reagan's  efforts  to 
t)verthrow  the  regime  in  Nicaragua  received  support  in 
the  US  Congress,  this  policy  has  virtually  no  support 
among  America’s  allies,  and  is  universally  condemned 
by  the  nonaligned  nations  of  the  world.  No  matter  how 
bad  the  Sandinista  regime  may  be.  sup(H)u  for  Reagan’s 
pro-Contra  policy  by  other  world  leaders  would  in  fact 
recognize  Washington's  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  any  nation  with  which  it  had  a  disagreement. 
No  Third  World  leader  is  likely  to  risk  his  domestic 
support  or  international  stature  for  such  a  doctrine. 

If  Gorbachev  takes  an  arms-length  position  vis-a- 
vis  revolulionarv  democratic  movements  at  the  same 
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time  that  Reagan  intensities  his  campaign  against 
"Soviet-hacked  revolution."  the  gap  between  the  myth 
and  reality  ot  Soviet  behavior  may  become  so  wide  that 
Reagan  will  find  himself  totally  isolated  from  the  world 
community  W'hilc  Gorbachev  is  accepted  as  a  moderate, 
even  liberal  leader. 

More  important,  Soviet  concessions  to  West  Cier- 
many  on  relations  with  East  (jermany.  and  to  Japan  on 
the  Kurile  Islands  could  drive  wedges  into  the  Western 
alliance,  in  particular  if  Reagan  persists  m  "Stars 
Wars"  and  appears  to  be  "dragging  his  teet  "  in 
response  to  new  Soviet  nuclear  arms  control  proposals 
Finally,  by  removing  the  L’nited  States  as  the  cen¬ 
terpiece  of  Sov  iet  foreign  policy  ,  and  by  redefining 
Sov  iet  security  and  economic  needs  without  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  United  States,  Gorbachev  neutralizes  the 
most  powerful  leverage  that  the  United  States  has  hail 
with  Moscow:  the  Soviet  leadership  s  own  perception  oi 
the  West  as  an  indivisible  unit. 

If  Gorbachev  abandons  the  "unified  imperialist 
camp  "  theory  in  favor  of  a  sophisticated,  differentiated 
world  view,  it  will  be  all  the  more  imperative  that  Rea¬ 
gan's  rhetoric  be  transformed  to  realism,  fhe  real  dan¬ 
ger  to  American  security  is  not  the  existence  of  two 
nuclear  powers  with  different  world  views,  but  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  two  superpowers  will  act  in  response  to 
mistaken  perceptions  of  each  other  s  intentions 

"Fo  illustrate  this  point,  when  President  Carter 
attempted  to  adopt  a  foreign  policy  that  was  not  defined 
by  the  East-West  conflict.  Brezhnev  destroyed  any 
chance  for  a  new  dialogue  when  he  played  according  to 
the  old  rules  and  sent  Soviet  troops  into  Afghanistan. 
The  Soviets  isolated  themselves  from  the  community  of 
world  opinion  by  this  act  and  probably  contributed  to 
the  rising  tide  of  political  conservatism  in  the  West. 
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(1  Reaga.1  were  l.>  involve  Ainenean  lorces  direeiK 
,n  u  regional  eont'liet.  use  nul.tary  lorce  in  a  way  (k. 
ceivcd^bv  America  s  allies  as  contrary  to  iheir  inlcrcsi^ 
(such  as  m  Libya),  or  insist  on  unrealistic  co.k liuons  to. 
an  arms  control  agreement  at  the  same 
bachev  ,s  reorienting  Soviet  policy  away  Irom  the  i  a  li 
tuinal  East-West  controntation  model,  the  I  niied  States 
could  find  itselt  isolated,  and  actually 
wave  ot  pro-Soviet  sentiment  m  Europe  and  the  Third 
World,  Gorbachev  has  sigmt.cantly  raised  the  pr.cx  ol 
rhetoric  and  increased  the  payoTt  Tor 
can  foreign  policy.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
^an  understands  and  is  willing  to  play  by  the  new  rvt ks 
;hich  demand  a  commitment  to  diplomatic  c-ngage me  nt 
.  ..1 _ Kiv.wi  iin  nuitua!  benettt. 
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HI  IOKI,  HI  ASSl  Ml  I)  ()l  I  K  I..  Ronakl 
Wilson  Roauan  scored  whal  many  inicrprcicd  as  a  signal 
victory  over  international  terrorism,  vshile  inauguration 
celebrations  were  still  m  progress  .S2  .-Xmerican  hostages 
held  under  the  auspices  ot  the  Kevolutii>nary  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Iran,  if  not  actually  under  its  control,  were 
being  tlown  to  freedom.  Their  release  came  as  the  result 
of  negotiations  timed  so  closely  with  Reagan's  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  Presidency  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  a  causal 
relationship. 

During  the  campaign  (hat  preceded  his  election. 
Reagan  roundly  criticized  his  Denu>cratic  opptinent  for 
being  soft  on  terrorism,  scoring  him  for  his  handling  of 
the  Iranian  crisis.  The  basic  imptirt  of  Reagan's  mes¬ 
sage  was  clear:  indecisiveness  encouraged  international 
terrorism;  conversely,  prompt  and  decisive  military 
action,  if  not  a  cure-all.  was  an  effective  antidote.  The 
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decision  ol  the  li.irium  (io'.eitiiiieni  to  rele.iso  iho  hoc 
taees.  v^hile  ieiioniinunicls  dioppine  the  bulk  ot  its 
deiiuinds.  uas  \Mdel>  pereeued  as  de  laelo  eonliniia 
lion  ot  the  \.alidil>  ol  this  view 

Iranian  revolutionary  authorities  had  pei nutted 
Ameriean  1  erews  Irequent.  il  not  bad.  leeess  to  the 
streets  of  lehran  throuehoui  the  hostaee  erisis;  their 
aetions  suggest  they  were  thorouehly  eoeni/ant  ol  tlie 
power  ot  the  Ameriean  visual  news  media  and  that  thev 
used  It  Irequently  to  eommunieate  their  ilemands  and 
intentions  to  the  American  people  and  (iov eminent.  A 
leadership  so  sensitive  to  vagaries  ol  Ameriean  public 
opinion  could  hardly  have  missed  the  etteet  ot  Reagan's 
campaign  rhetoric  on  the  American  electorate  -  and  on 
internatitinal  opinion. 

Whatever  one's  views  ot  President  (  arter's  ellee- 
tiveness  as  a  negottator,  the  tactical  lailure  ol  the 
Iranian  rescue  attempt  was  distressingly  clear  When 
American  aireratt.  American  plans,  and  Ameriean 
resolve  dissolved  in  chaos  at  Desert  One  during  the 
night  til  24-2,^  April  14X0.  the  competence  ol  the  I  S 
military  cstablishtiient  was  called  into  question.  The 
incoming  adminisiralion  would  have  to  address  the  pol¬ 
icy  aspects  ot  countering  terrorism  and  the  military 
means  ot  implementing  that  policy. 

rile  tailure  ot  the  hostage  rescue  tocuseil  public 
attention  on  the  military  component  ol  a  national  policy 
to  counter  terrorism.  .VIouniing  such  a  military  operation 
demands  leadership,  planning,  intelligence,  and  imag¬ 
ination.  The  rest — tirepower.  numbers  ol  troops  and 
units,  the  perhirniance  parameters  ol  aircrall  and  ships, 
logistic  support,  and  so  on  can  be  counted  and  evalu¬ 
ated  statistically  .  A  survey  ol  such  operations  over  the 
past  decades  underlines  both  (he  dilliculties  and  the 
potential  benefits  of  a  credible  military  hostage  rescue 
capability. 
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A''  Anicricans  volcd  on  4  November  14K(),  inepti 
tikle  in  (lie  W  hite  House  use  ol  miliiarv  toree  in  eoiin 
lerin^  terrorism,  as  traitieallv  hiehliyliteJ  at  Desert  One. 
was  seen  h>  mans  Keaean  siippivrters  as  a  lailure  whieh 
the  ineomine  administration  would  not  repeat  t  on 
verseK.  inan\  Carter  supporters  believed  he  hail  erred 
bv  resortine  to  toree  at  all  and  eounierprodu^tivo  belli 
eositv  ifi  America  s  response  to  terrorism 

The  Problem 

It  e  /l</ie  rhclorn  tot  n  rron\in,  iic  luivc  \ 
iiHtils.  »■('  (ImiT  luivf  sto/ti  ev 

Brian  Jenkins. 

Rund  Corporation 

Terrorism,  like  war.  serves  polii/ea)  eoals.  Its  man- 
ilestations  range  Iroi.i  the  actions  ot  revolutionarv 
groups  and  externally  sponsored  orgatii/ations  attempt¬ 
ing  to  overthrow  governments  to  enloree  their  rule 
■State"  terror  by  totalitarian  governments  to  siitle 
political  dissent  beyond  their  boundaries  is.  trom  the 
point  ot  view  ol  CS  military  response,  indistinguishable 
from  nonslate  terror  Our  locus  on  the  military  response 
to  terrorism  dictates  criteria  ot  location  rather  than 
intent — w  here  the  act  ol  state  terror  occurs  rather  than 
the  purpose  which  it  was  intended  to  sei.v 

Similarly .  the  use  ot  terror  by  internal  political  and 
religious  groups  to  achieve  their  aims  is  a  very  real  con¬ 
cern  to  any  .American  (iovernment  -  abortion  clinic 
bombings  are  ;i  case  in  point  -but  tor  constitutional  rea¬ 
sons  this  is  a  police  rather  than  a  miliiitary  problem 

Our  subject  is  not  terror  itsell.  but  the  use  ot  mili¬ 
tary  toree  by  the  Cnited  States  to  counter  terror:  the 
employmcn;  <>1  .American  armed  idrees  in  a  counter¬ 
terrorist  role  overseas  '  [he  problem  includes  the 
planned  terrorist  action  that  never  occurs;  the  threat  ol 
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(orce  occupies  a  part  of  (lie  spcctruni  of  polic  v 
responses  of  terrorism,  and  the  intimidatine  impact  ol 
threatened  action  is  extremely  dillicult  to  judge .  This 
remains  true  when  the  threat  succeeds  although  the  ter¬ 
rorist  action  is  aborted.  Almost  bv  dclinition  then,  the 
most  successful  applications  ol  militarv  force  against 
terrorism  can  never  be  demonstrated  or  proved,  onlv 
inferred. 

Clausewit/  spent  little  lime  analy/ing  terror,  tor 
the  technvilogy  of  his  day  militateil  against  its  practice 
and  terrvirism  was  a  minor  part  ol  the  art  of  war  during 
the  age  in  which  he  wrote.  Nevertheless,  the  paradox  of 
the  invisibility  of  success  in  the  application  of  military 
force  against  terrorism  is  a  profoundly  C'lausew  it/ian 
concept,  the  iron)  of  wfjicft  C'lausew li/  himself  woiihi 
have  richly  appreciated. 

Transnational  terrorism's  preferred  stage  is  the 
world's  public  informativin  tnedia.  I'he  terrorist  luvlgcs 
success  largely  by  media  attention  and  plans  his  opera¬ 
tions  accordingly.  Why  not  judge  him  by  his  own  crite¬ 
ria'.’  The  terrvirist  action  that  fails  to  rise  above  a  given 
level  of  media  attention  has,  by  terrorism's  own  y  ard¬ 
stick.  failed. 

Tracking  incidents  that  exceed  a  given  threshold  of 
media  visibility  must  Imiit  and  distvvrt  any  analysis.  But 
such  a  bias  wviuld  be  present  in  any  event,  ami  at  least 
the  data  will  be  consistent.  The  selection  of  incidents 
for  analysis  was  niade  with  relerence  Iv'  a  standard 
world  news  index.  I  iu  i.s  on  File.  .Any  terrorist  or  coun¬ 
terterrorist  incident  involving  fl.S  armed  fotces  or  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  reported  in  ZV/r/.v  on  File  was  included  in 
the  core  data  base.  This  ensured  a  relatively  consistent 
level  of  detail  covered  Faets  on  File  has  a  slight  tend¬ 
ency  to  give  more  coverage  to  events  affecting  I'.S  cit¬ 
izens  and  interest;  the  bias  is  consistent,  however,  and 
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is  in  line  without  emphasis  on  American  military  forces 
and  US  government  policy. 

The  importance  to  terrorist  organizations  of  Ameri¬ 
can  media  reaction  as  a  measure — some  would  say  the 
measure — of  the  success  or  failure  of  their  operations 
further  validates  the  approach.'  The  froth  of  Hnglish- 
language  signs  which  almost  invariably  caps  foreign 
street  demonstrations  supporting  the  anti-American 
actions  of  terrorist  groups  verifies  the  importance  of 
American  news  to  the  agitators. 

The  Threat 

Amcricuns  don'f  seem  to  he  able  to  I’rasp  the  puliiii  \ 
and  /)vv(7i()/(»i;v  of  terrorism  and  ho.slai;e  takint;. 

-Vice  .Admiral  James  .Sloekdale.  US  Navy 
28  May  1981 

Terrorist  actions  against  American  citizens  and  interests 
abroad  fall  into  several  broad  functional  categories; 

Acts  as’oinsf  selected  individiiah.  Assassination 
and  kidnapping,  and  the  less  media  prominent  blackmail 
and  other  acts  o(  intimidation  are  common  forms  of  ter¬ 
rorism.  Military  advisers,  observers,  and  attaches  are 
particularly  targeted.  Incidents  in  this  category  fre¬ 
quently  involve  intelligence  activities  and  espionage  and 
are  hence  removed  from  terrorism  proper.  The  involve¬ 
ment  of  US  military  is  almost  entirely  through  the 
exposure  of  military  individuals  as  targets;  counter¬ 
measures  are  essentially  passive  and  involve  such  tech¬ 
niques  as  variations  in  predictability  of  travel  routes  and 
daily  routines,  the  use  of  protective  equipment,  security 
for  automobiles,  and  so  on.  Because  the  perpetrator  is 
normally  the  agent  of  a  hostile  political  entity  acting  in 
pursuit  of  discernible  political  goals,  active  and  aggres¬ 
sive  intelligence  and  counterintelligence  procedures 
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have  signiticant  potential  lor  itlcntilying  probable  tar¬ 
gets  and  anticipating  specilic  actions.  Although  this  is  a 
legitintate  military  rcsponsibilit\ ,  the  ends  and  means 
are  not  often  addressed  in  the  open  press.  Success  or 
failure  is  difficult  to  measure  based  on  e.xaminaiion  ol 
the  public  record;  a  decline  in  incidents  is  as  likely  to 
represent  a  change  in  terrorist  strategy  as  success  in  the 
application  of  preventive  measures. 

The  assassination  of  US  Navy  Captain  George 
Tsantes.  Jr..  Naval  Attache  to  Greece,  on  1.^  November 
198.^  is  an  example  ot  terrorist  actions  id  this  t>  pe. 
Tsantes.  shot  at  close  range  with  a  large-caliber  pistol, 
may  have  been  murdered  in  tribute  to  his  elleciiveness 
(he  was  fluent  in  Greek  and  was  apparently  highly 
effective  in  his  dealings  with  Greek  authorities)  or  he 
may  have  been  killed  in  a  purely  symbolic  act  of  anti- 
American  terror. ■*  The  assassination  of  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  Albert  Schaufelberger  in  San  Salvador  on  25 
May  198.1  bore,  at  least  superficially,  the  marks  of  a 
terrorist  action  directed  against  a  particular  individual 
selected  for  his  military  significance.  Schaufelberger.  a 
Navy  special  warfare  officer,  was  the  .second  ranking 
US  military  adviser  to  El  Salvador  at  the  time.'  The 
shooting  of  US  Army  Major  Arthur  D.  Nicholson  on  24 
March  1985  while  on  an  inspection  tour  of  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  facilities  in  East  Germany  is  an  example  of  direct 
involvement  by  hostile  military  personnel  in  terrorist 
actions  in  this  category.'’  Here,  a  uniformed  officer  pur¬ 
suing  his  official  duties  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  So\  iel 
soldier.  The  motivation  of  the  Soviet  and  East  German 
authorities  in  ordering  Major  Nicholson  s  death  (if  his 
shixjting  was  not.  as  Soviet  authorities  alleged,  acciden- 
taU)  may  have  been  to  warn  other  US  military  observers 
to  be  less  diligent,  as  a  general  message  of  intransigence 
to  the  American  government,  as  a  means  of  eliminating 
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a  particularly  well-qualified  and  capable  individual,  or. 
more  likely,  as  a  combination  of  all  of  these,  fhe  only 
defense  against  acts  of  this  sort  is  preventive  anticipa¬ 
tion  through  active  and  effective  intelligence-gather¬ 
ing — although  even  that  is  frequently  impossible. 

Syniholic  nets  afiahisl  hulivUluals .  Terror  used 
against  an  individual,  symboli/ing  the  LInited  States,  is 
usually  employed  to  bring  pressure  or  discredit  on  the 
Ciovernment.  The  action  against  the  individual  is  a 
means  to  an  end  rather  than  an  end  itself.  This  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  kind  of  terrorism  to  anticipate  since 
the  linkage  between  the  victim's  identity  and  hostile 
policy  objectives  is  tenuous.  Prominent  individuals  are 
clearly  more  at  risk,  but  this  is  usually  due  to  their  sym¬ 
bolic  importance  rather  than  any  functional  threat  which 
they  pose  to  the  terrorist  organi/ation,  .As  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  category,  direct  involvement  of  military  personnel 
except  as  targets  is  rare. 

The  d  "'iculties  posed  by  the  employment  ot  unt- 
fornicd  US  personnel  on  foreign  soil  in  the  absence  of  a 
state  of  declared  war  has  generally  precluded  exercising 
military  force  to  secure  the  release  of  victims.  The  mili¬ 
tary  response  to  this  category  of  terrorist  actions  is 
therefore  primarily  one  of  individual  training  and  prepa¬ 
ration.  more  a  matter  of  philosophy  than  i>f  force 
employment 

The  kidnapping  of  Army  Brigadier  General  James 
L.  Do/ier  by  Italian  Red  Brigades  terrorists  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  military  involvement  in  this  type  of  terrorist 
action.  Do/ier’s  exemplary  conduct  in  captivity,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  his  adherence  to  the  Code  of  Conduct,  mini- 
mi/,ed  the  damage  to  US  interests.  Swift  and  efficient 
work  of  Italian  intelligence  and  counterterrorist  agencies 
not  only  secured  Do/ier's  release  but  wrought  consider¬ 
able  damage  on  the  Red  Brigades  and  their  support 
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intrastructure.  The  Red  Brigades  made  an  earlier, 
unsuccessful,  attempt  on  a  US  Air  Force  general,  onlv 
to  have  his  apartment  dcxrr  slammed  in  their  faces  hy  his 
wife.  These  incidents  highlight  the  importance  of  imbu¬ 
ing  military  personnel  and  their  families  with  the  reality 
of  terrorist  actions  and  the  efficacy  of  common  sense  in 
countering  them. 

Symbolic  m  is  ti^ainsi  groM/i.v.  As  with  symbolic 
acts  against  individuals,  the  terrorist  is  only  marginally 
concerned  with  the  identity  of  the  target  group.  Terrorist 
actions  in  this  category  include  aircraft  hijackings  and 
the  seizure  of  government  buildings  to  secure  hostages. 
Here,  direct  military  intervention  has  a  potentially 
important  role.  The  terrorist  seeks  concessions  from  the 
target  government  by  threatening  deadly  violen  e 
against  his  hostages.  The  use  of  military  and  paramili¬ 
tary  units  to  secure  their  release  by  forcible  means  is  an 
attractive  alternative,  though  difficult  to  implement. 

Although  good  intelligence  can  reduce  vul¬ 
nerability  to  terrorism  of  this  kind,  the  disjuncture  of 
target  and  objective  limits  its  value.  In  effect,  all  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  abroad  are  at  risk  and  the  difficulty  in  iden¬ 
tifying  targets  in  lime  to  take  preventive  action  is 
immense.  This  spectacular  Israeli  success  at  Hntebbe  in 
July  of  197b  and  West  German  success  at  Mogadishu  in 
June  of  1977  established  a  high  standard  of  performance 
against  which  subsequent  hostage  rescue  attempts  have 
been  measured.’'  Media  expectation. .  of  what  elite  mili¬ 
tary  or  paramilitary  forces  can  accomplish  place  enor¬ 
mous  pressures  to  achieve  eomparabic  results  on  public 
officials  and  the  military  units  involved. 

Acts  of  destruction  (i!{itiitst  specific  (ui  f'ets. 
tmbassy  bombings  are  the  most  visible  terrorist  action 
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in  this  category.  The  close  connection  between  target 
and  pKtlitical  objectives  and  the  high  level  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  force  required  place  a  premium  on  intelligence 
efforts  to  predict  attack.  Military  involvement,  though 
defensive,  is  direct:  US  .Marine  embassy  guards  are  usu¬ 
ally  the  final  line  of  defense.  The  success  of  suicide 
truck  bombers  has  highlighted  our  difficulty  in  for¬ 
mulating  an  effective  military  response  to  this  category 
of  terrorist  threat. 

Military  Methods  and  Tactics 

The  nui.xirnum  use  oj  force  is  in  no  nay  tnci>nipatil>lc 
with  the  simultaneous  use  of  the  intellect. 

— Clauscwit/ 

Excluding  the  use  of  military  personnel  in  an  advisory 
capacity  within  areas  of  US  civil  jurisdiction.'’  military 
force  and  military  forces  may  be  used  to  counter  terror¬ 
ism  in  a  number  ot  basic  ways. 

Intclliiience.  Intelligence  work  is  perhaps  the  most 
basic  weapon  of  all,  and  one  which  is  essential  to  the 
effective  employment  of  other  means.  A  military  officer 
actively  engaged  in  counterterrorist  planning  put  it  in 
these  terms:  ‘The  problem  is  ninety  percent  intel¬ 
ligence.  maybe  ninety-seven  percent."'"  In  this  connec¬ 
tion.  whatever  the  relationship  between  military 
intelligence  resources  and  those  *)f  civilian  agencies, 
any  counterterrorist  deployment  t>r  employment  of  mili¬ 
tary  forces  must  be  supported  by  a  military  intelligence 
analytical  capability  and.  if  possible,  a  militarily  con¬ 
trolled  collection  capability.  The  use  of  intelligence  in 
support  of  military  operations  is  a  special  art.  especially 
in  support  of  the  offensive  application  of  counterterror- 
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'['he  commander  of  a  counlcrterrorisl  force  must  be 
supported  by  an  intelligence  staff  which  understands  the 
problems  confronting  him  and  speaks  his  language.  The 
operational  intelligence  staff  must  be  capable  of  inter¬ 
preting.  in  practical  military  terms,  information  made 
available  from  a  wide  variety  of  srturces.  Nor  should  the 
officers  and  NCOs  involved  be  narrow  specialists  in  tac¬ 
tical  intelligence,  they  must  be  sensitive  to  the  intel¬ 
ligence  they  do  not  have.  This  requires  a  broad 
backgrccnd  in  the  psychology  and  culture  of  the  enemy 
and  the  population  in  the  operational  area. 

The  pertinent  sort  of  intelligence  is  manpower- 
intensive.  and  people  are  expensive,  f-'irst-class  intel¬ 
ligence  personnel  take  years  to  develop,  particularly 
when  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  cultures  is 
involved."  The  application  of  military  force  must  be 
undergirded  by  imaginative  and  exhaustive  analysis  ol 
target  data:  planning  for  raids  must  consider  anticipated 
conditions  during  ingress,  egress,  and  recovery  ,  and  an 
assessment  of  the  human  element  of  friendly  and  enemy 
capabilities — all  in  addition  to  traditional  order  ol  battle 
analysis.  Such  factors  as  topography  ,  moon  phase  and 
tidal  state,  meteorological  conditions,  and  gross 
behavioral  data  such  as  traffic  densities  on  particular 
roads  can  be  vital.  Unfortunately  ,  history  suggests  this 
is  an  easy  area  in  which  to  cut  corners — but  the  penal¬ 
ties  for  such  corner-cutting  can  be  exceedingly  high.'- 

Piis.sivc  iountciincdsuri’s.  Closely  linked  to  intel¬ 
ligence  are  such  common-sense  precautions  us  instruct¬ 
ing  military  personnel  not  to  travel  in  uniform  and  the 
construction  of  barricades  around  embassies  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  buildings.  The  Code  of  Conduct  has  direct 
applicability  to  terror  hostage  situations."  and  its  value 
in  preconditioning  individual  response  to  unexpected 
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situati()n^  sht)uld  not  be  underestiniated,  I  he  most  basic 
countermeasure  ot  all  is  instructing  miliiaiA  personnel  in 
the  nature  of  the  terrorist  threat  and  training  them  in 
how  to  respond;  the  terrorist  works  on  surprise  and  there 
is  value  in  anything  which  enables  Iriendls  torces  to 
anticipate  terrorist  actions.  The  traditional  focus  of  our 
niilitar)  forces  on  convenlional  crinnict.  reinforced  by 
powerful  cultural  factors,  has  made  us  slow  to  respond 
in  this  area. 

The  Engagement: 

An  Analytical  Overview 

Ij  you  sun  III  the  (Jiintcii  of  Flowers,  voii  will  smell 
flowers:  if  you  sun  in  the  Gurilen  of  tiomhs.  you  will 
smell  fire. 

—Abdul  A/i/  Muhammad. 
Mullah.  Kuwait.  Shiite 
July  19S5 

It  IS  virtually  impossible  to  defeiul  (ivaiiisi  if  the  driver 
is  prepared  to  commit  siiieide. 

—Lawrence  S.  Lagleberger. 
l’ndersecrelar\  of  Slate  lor 
Political  Alfairs 
28  June  IW.^ 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  US  military  engage¬ 
ment  with  terrorism  during  the  Reagan  presidency  to 
date.  It  was  developed  through  examination  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  record.  Inasmuch  as  the  record  on  which  the  analysis 
is  based  is  incomplete,  it  is  tentative. 

One  may  be  winning  the  war  in  the  shadows,  but — 
at  least  to  a  freely  elected  democratic  government — that 
victory  becomes  irrelevant  if  the  war  in  the  headlines  is 
lost.  Here,  we  are  dealing  explicitly  with  a  war  in  which 
the  enemy's  objective  is  headlines,  radio  broadcast,  and 
television  newscast  notice. 
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The  US  engagenieni  with  terrorism  in  Latin 
America  is  ot  very  (Jitiereni  character  Irom  that  in  the 
Middle  Last  and  the  reasons  are  clearly  cultural.  Our 
engagements  with  terrtirism  in  Europe  and  the  Far  Last 
have  their  own  disiinciive  llavors  as  well,  and  the  roots 
of  the  differences  go  far  deeper  than  the  efficiency  of 
European  and  Asian  counterterrorist  operations.  Ihere 
is  a  world  of  difference  between  a  Salvadorean  Com¬ 
munist  assassination  operation  and  an  Islamic  Jihad 
truck-bomb  attack;  a  similar  gulf  exists  between  the 
collection,  analysis,  and  exploitation  of  intelligence  on 
the  Italian  Red  Brigades  and  on  the  Popular  Ertint  lor 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine. 

The  terrorist  dictates  the  battleground  and  deter¬ 
mines  the  nature  of  combat.  To  assess  terrorist  opera¬ 
tions.  even  on  a  narrowly  technical,  military  level 
requires  frequent  reference  to  political  and  cultural  con¬ 
siderations. 

The  US  military  engagements  with  terrorism  fall 
Into  surprisingly  clear-cut  categories.  Besides  the  con¬ 
test  between  truck  bomber  and  security  ct>untermeasure. 
they  are 

ASS.XS.SIN.XTION  .-XNt)  INDIVIDI  At.  KIDN  Al’PINt  iS . 
American  military  and  Government  personnel  abroad 
cannot  be  hermetically  sealed  in  bombproof  vaults  and 
bulletproof  vests,  safe  against  assault,  without  destroy¬ 
ing  their  effectiveness.'^  The  principal  military  response 
is  individual  training  and  indiKtrination.  Flere  we  have 
done  reasonably  well.  While  the  prime  responsibility  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  military  service,  not  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  power,  failure  casts  blame  on  the  political  lead¬ 
ership.  and  rightly  so.  No  news  is  grntd  news. 

Symbolic  bombinc.s.  Whether  due  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  passive  countermeasures  at  US  overseas 
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installations,  *he  etticiency  ot  amnierterrorist  agencies, 
or  lack  ot  hostile  interest  in  this  l  ategory  ot  action, 
"symbolie  ’  bombing.^  ot  US  military  installations  have 
been  a  relatively  minor  problem  during  the  Reagan 
administration.  The  problem  is  much  liki.  that  posed  b> 
the  first  category  of  terrorist  action;  indeed  on  at  le;oi 
one  occasion  the  two  were  combined.'’  I'he  onl\  real 
counter  is  heightened  awareness  on  the  pail  of  US  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  and  improved  coordination  with  security 
agencies  in  host  countries. 

StA  MlNlNti  ANt)  Ai;Kl.\i  vri.vCKS  Although  we  do 
not  ordinarily  associate  transnational  terrorism  with 
antishipping  mines  and  air  attack.  Muammar  Qaddafi 
and  Ruhollah  Khomeini  clearly  do.'"  A  series  of  mining 
attacks  in  the  Red  Sea  during  the  summer  ot  IMSd  was 
attributed  to  Libya,  though  the  connection  was  never 
proven.  Nor  was  the  threat  limited  to  conventional 
attack;  in  the  wake  of  the  Beirut  .Marine  barracks  bomb¬ 
ing  there  were  persistent  press  reports  of  light  aircraft 
purcha.ses  by  terrorists  for  suicide  attacks.'' 

Here,  also  a  surprise,  we  have  been  remarkably 
effective.  Threats  that  suicide  attacks  by  light  aircraft 
were  to  be  directed  against  US  ships  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  followed  Navy  shelling  of  shore  targets  in 
Lebanon.  The  Navy  countered  the  suicide  aircraft  threat 
by  deploying  "Stinger"  shoulder-held  antiaircralt  mis¬ 
siles  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  threat  never  mate- 
riali/ed.  A  propos  the  high-performance  threat,  the 
Bixiing  t-.^A  Sentry  is  a  remarkable  instrument  which 
we  have  used  with  considerable  effect.  In  February  of 
198-^  and  again  in  March  of  19X4  E-3As  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  Sudanese  airspace 
against  Libyan-ba.sed  intruders.  Both  here,  and  in  deter¬ 
ring  attack  on  Saudi  Arabia,  they  were  effective.'''  The 
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tact  that  It  augments  the  ellecticeness  ot  triendl\  air 
forces,  rather  than  acting  as  a  direct  instrument  ol  L  S 
militurv  force,  has  reduced  its  media  visibilitc  and  mag¬ 
nified  its  strategic  impact.  A  disembodied  and  unarmed 
aerial  platform  orbiting  Icel  overhead  is  hardly  a 

credible  target  for  UKal  anti-US  demonstrators.  Our  suc¬ 
cess  in  Ciiuntering  terrorist  mining  operations  was  more 
equivocal,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  such  operation  •  have 
not  recurred  at  this  writing.  We  are  at  our  best  m  high- 
technology  contest,  and  have  done  well  here. 

Huac  KlNCiS.  Onr  cvmcern  goes  beyond  direct  ter¬ 
rorist  attack  on  military  personnel  to  encompass  all 
major  hijackings  affecting  US  citizens.  The  use  of  mili¬ 
tary  force  to  secure  the  release  of  hostages  is  an 
omnipresent  possibility,  one  which  some  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  news  media  eagerly  anticipate  and  implicitly 
demand.  The  absence  of  military  action  to  secure  the 
release  of  hostages  can  be  a  major  political  embarrass¬ 
ment.  While  hijackings  and  hostage  seizures  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  Reagan  administration  with  some  difficult 
challenges,  the  visibility  of  military  action  in  this  area 
has  been  low.  Consequently,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  suffered  little  political  damage  from  hostage-holding 
terrorists  (the  contrast  with  the  Carter  administration  is 
stark),  and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusions 
about  military  capacity  .  We  may  have  effectively 
encouraged  the  early,  nonviolent,  resolution  of  one  or 
more  hostage  situations  through  threatened  military 
action,  then  again  we  may  not;  the  public  record  simply 
docs  not  make  clear  which. 

There  have,  however,  been  a  few  suggestive  glim¬ 
mers;  press  reports  asserted  that  US  Army  Delta  Fivrce 
operatives  provided  Venezuelan  security  forces  with 
information  from  advanced  infrared  cameras,  which 
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cnahled  tlicin  lo  slorni  u  hijacked  \'cncvuclan  airliner  on 
Curacao  airport  on  U  July  l‘^<84.  killine  two  hijackers 
and  releasing  7S)  hosiaues  unharmed  '  Senior  L  S  Army 
oit'icers  were  said  to  have  accompanied  lieyptian 
commandos  to  Malta  prior  to  their  assault  on  the 
hijacked  heyptian  airliner  on  24  November  1985  and  to 
have  provided  "teehnical  advice 

St  (Cll)t  bOMBIsitiS.  Spectacular  success  in  truck 
bombing  attacks  on  US  embassies,  and  particularly  on 
the  Marine  Barracks  in  Beirut,  has  given  transnational 
terrorism  its  greatest  victories  during  the  Reagan  admin¬ 
istration.  It  is  also  here  that  our  response  is  weakest. 
Analysis  of  these  attacks  suggests  that  we  have  consist¬ 
ently  misidentified  the  central  issue  of  providing 
security  to  potential  target  installations  as  a  technical 
rather  than  a  human  problem.  Public  debate  has  focused 
on  considerations  such  as  the  number  and  placement  of 
checkpoints,  barriers,  and  barricades.  This  orientation  is 
unproductive.  The  solution  ultimately  depends  on 
security  personnel  who  are  trained  lo  shimt  to  kill,  who 
have  the  authority  to  do  so  and  the  training  and  judg¬ 
ment  to  know  when.  Tentative  conclusions  from  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  20  September  1984  Beirut  Umbassy  Annex 
bombing  are  particularly  instructive  in  this  regard. -- 
Despite  heightened  awareness  arising  from  previous 
such  attacks,  the  truck  bomber  successfully  breached  all 
US  security  precautions;  he  was  slopped  only  by  the 
British  Ambassador's  bodyguards — the  British 
bodyguards  trained  to  shinn  to  kill,  did  so  without  hesi¬ 
tation  when  the  occasion  demanded.-'  Whether  or  not 
we  have  learned  this  lesson  remains  to  be  seen  We  can 
take  only  limited  comfort  from  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  no  major  suicide  bombing  successes  since  the 
Beirut  Embassy  .Annex  bombing 
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One  aspect  ol  this  catee()r\  nt  terrorist  actinn. 
hi)ue\er.  otters  liinited  cause  tor  optimism.  In 
reeardina  as  commonplace  the  skills  necessar\  to  drive 
a  truck  or  car.  we  Americans  tocus  on  the  tanatical  ded¬ 
ication  reituired  to  nu>unt  such  an  attack,  overlookine 
the  considerable  technical  skill  which  is  also  ret|uired 
This  is  an  indispensable  meredient  ol  success,  as  even 
pertunctory  analysis  ot  the  major  car  bombine  attacks 
clearly  shviws.  '['he  .Marine  Barracks  and  l:mbass\ 
Annex  attacks  displayed  a  particularly  impressive  level 
ot  sophistication  in  planniiiu  and  skill  in  execution.  The 
tmbassy  Annex  attacker  displayed  a  high  level  ol  siiua- 
tivinal  awareness  and  tactical  skill  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  passed  the  final  Phalangist  checkpoint.  His¬ 
tory  sugL’es/s  that  the  number  of  individuals  in  any 
sviciety  who  possess  the  dedication  and  the  technical 
skills  needed  to  pull  off  a  successtul  suicide  bombing 
attack  is  very  small.  The  initial  .lapanese  kamika/e 
attacks  in  WWII  were  numnted  by  experienced  fighter 
pilots  who  became  frustrated  with  the  lack  of  success  ol 
the  inexperienced  bomber  crews  they  were  escorting. 
These  experienced  aviators  achieved  an  incredible  suc¬ 
cess  rate:  the  first  five  kamika/e  attackers  got  at  least 
four  hits.  These  not  only  hit  aircraft  carriers  (the  pre¬ 
ferred  target)  but  hit  the  carriers'  aircraft  elevators — the 
spot  calculated  to  cripple  the  carrier  s  operation  most.-' 

A  t  r.xc  K.S  WHIC  H  Dll)  NOTtxt  l  K.  The  categories  of 
terrorist  attack  which  did  not  emerge  from  the  data  were 
in  some  ways  more  noteworthy  than  those  which  did 
Fhe  lack  of  visible  military  engagement  with  North 
Korean  terrorist  squads  merits  our  attention,  as  does  the 
surprisingly  low  level  of  terrorist  engagement  with  U.S 
interests  in  the  Far  Bast  and  Africa.  Another  significant 
nonevent  was  the  uneventful  course  of  the  1984  Los 
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Anijcles  Summer  Olympic  eamex  I'houeh  v  isible  mili- 
larv  invi'hemeni  in  counicrierronsi  prccaiitunis  was 
peripheral  lo  the  secunlv  ellorl  coonlinaiei-i  by  ihe  Los 
Aneeles  Pnlice  Department  and  the  I  BI.  the  hieh  vis 
ibility  of  the  games  as  a  potential  terrorist  target  made 
the  evident  success  id  counterterrorist  measures  par¬ 
ticularly  gratify  ing.-' 

Show  <II  K»K0..  In  1986  L'S  naval  forces  engaged 
Libyan  forces  in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  frankly  to  punish  the 
Qaddafi  regime  for  its  support  of  tenorism.-''  In  a  senes 
o(  actions  which  produced  remarkably  one-sided 
damage  for  the  si/e  and  power  of  the  forces  mvolved. 
L'S  naval  forces  were  engaged  by  Sov  let-suppiied 
Libyan  SA-5  long-range  surface-to-air  missiles  and 
patrol  boats.  I'he  L'S  forces  were  reported  to  have  sunk 
three  patrol  boats  and  put  in  two  aniiradiation  missile 
attacks  against  SA-b  radar  installations. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  type  of  response  remains 
to  he  seen.  C'ertainly.  it  dinrs  not  yet  appear  to  have  had 
a  significant  adverse  impact  on  Qaddafi  s  popularity  in 
labya.  Already  highly  sensitive  to  assassination  threats 
befvire  the  US  show  of  force,  he  remains  so.  Similarly, 
the  Hexing  of  military  muscle  produced  unaccustomed 
bipartisan  congressional  support  and  a  surge  in  public- 
approval  for  President  Reagan. 

Gknirai,  RI  IAI.IAIION.  The  Navy's  4  December 
198.4  raid  on  Syrian  positions  in  lA'banon  and  the  AVw 
Jersey's  16-inch  guns  pounding  Syrian  positions  (or  so 
it  was  hoped)  in  the  Shouf  Mountains  have  produced 
generally  disappointing  results.  Some  commentators 
argued,  with  justification,  that  these  actions  were  coun¬ 
terproductive.  The  Reagan  administration  s  evident 
abandonment  of  this  category  of  response  is  perhaps 
significant. 
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Si'l  (  11  u  AC  1  s  ( )l  Kl  I  \l  I  \  1 1(  IS  In  ciir.ira'-i  in  iIk- 
liis'\iiuis  calcgoi}  (>l  rcsp.insL'.  s|)csitiL'  I  S  mililaiA 
rctalKilUMi  again^i  pinpuintci.1  ohicsiiccs  have  been 
highiv  ettcetive  The  brilliaiuK  impisnisevl  ti'is  ing 
dtnvn  III  the  Achillv  Iauiio  liijaeKers  in  Sieilv  wav  Linde- 
niahiv  a  high  point  ol  America's  mililarv  engLigenieni 
with  transnational  terrorism  Not  onlv  did  it  in'oduce 
almost  unilLirnily  positive  media  reaetion.  it  has  snrelv 
caused  problems  ol  morale  and  motivation  among  ter¬ 
rorist  cadres.  Retaliation  by  capture  i  t' the  perpctratiir  is 
a  language  universally  understood  in  the  Mnldle  baist. 
and  even  it  Mohammed  Abbas  Zaida  succeeded  in 
evading  American  and  Italian  criminal  prosecution,  his 
aura  ol  invulnerability  was  badly  tarnished,-  The  tech¬ 
nical  skills  and  tactical  judgment  ol  LISS  .S'm-umgu'v  air 
w  ing  and  ship's  company  (and  those  ol  the  laeeless  stall 
personnel  who  conceived  and  sold  the  plan)  turned 
Ronald  Reagan's  fury  over  the  murder  ol  a  wheelchair- 
bound  American  tourist  Irom  impotent  seelhings  to 
manilest  meting  out  ot  just  punishment. 

The  down  side  ot  (he  incident  is  the  image  ol  Ca¬ 
rabinieri  and  vSKALS.  armed  to  the  teeth  and  on  a  hair 
trigger,  conlronting  one  another  across  the  Sigonella 
airbase  ramp  while  their  superii'rs  debated  with  one 
another  and  their  political  superiors  in  Washington  and 
Rome  issues  which  might  have  been  dealt  with  in 
advance  tir  delegated  downward  tv>r  resolution  on  the 
spot.  The  general  Impression  is  that  I  S  ojierational 
planning  and  airmanship  were  brilliant,  but  that  political 
suavitv  at  the  point  ot  contact  was  (to  put  it  charltablv ) 
lacking  at  the  senior  line  olTicers  present. 

I'nited  States  military  lorces  have  an  impressive 
c.ipacitv  lor  improvisation  m  the  area  ol  applying  con¬ 
ventional  lorces  to  unconventional  operations.  While 
the  Navy  has  enjoyevl  the  most  dramatic  success  in  this 
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urea,  the  eountenerrorisi  use  ol  L'SAF  "Sentry  " 
AW  ACS  aireratt  merits  ravt)rable  comment  as  well. 

HosTAtit  Rt  sr  t  I  RAIDS.  'I'oo  nuich  sliould  ni<t  he 
maiie  of  our  failure  to  duplicate  Fntehbe  or  Mogadishu; 
these  were  fiendishly  difficult  operations  which  mic- 
ceeded  in  no  small  measure  because  they  embodied  tac¬ 
tics  which  had  never  been  tried  before  and  hence  took 
the  terrorists  by  surprise.'^  .More  to  the  point  would  be 
some  concrete  demonstration  that  we  have  assimilated 
the  lessons  of  the  abortive  Iranian  rescue  attempt  and 
taken  measures  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  command 
and  leadership  problems  which  led  to  its  failure.  The 
author  sees  no  evidence  that  we  have  done  so. 

Conclusion 

b'e'ie  c'"f  ilic  scalpel,  hut  uc' rc  puitini.;  it  in  the  hands 
<>!  a  hear. 

— Colonel  August  G.  ianncronc.  LSAK 
L  S  Air  Force  Member 
Department  of  State  Senior  Seminar 
^\  March  10X6 

Fvaluating  the  success  or  failure  of  an  American  presi¬ 
dential  administration  in  its  military  engagement  with 
terrorism  by  tracking  the  high  ptiints  of  the  struggle 
thrtiugh  news  media  reports — by  definition  themselves 
terrorist  victories — gives  a  distorted  picture.  Much  of 
the  war  against  terror  goes  tin  out  of  media  view ;  this  is 
particularly  true  of  success. 

In  Iwn  areas  there  can  be  little  doubts.  First.  Rea¬ 
gan  takes  terrtirism  seriously,  and  that  seriousness  is 
shown  by  mtire  than  words.  I'nder  the  Reagan  admin¬ 
istration.  the  number  of  troops  dedicaled  to  special 
operations,  whose  roles  and  missions  include  counter- 
terrtirism,  has  increased  frtim  It). DIM)  to  l.'i.IMM)  and  the 
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money  budgeted  tor  our  special  operations  capability 
was  increased  to  $1.2  billion  frotn  $1  billion  front  19X5 
to  1986.-''  Second,  Ronald  Reagan  and  his  administra¬ 
tion  understand  the  language  ot  the  news  media  very 
well  indeed.  Whatever  success  they  may  have  had  in  the 
war  ot  shadows,  transnational  terrorists  have  found  in 
Reagan  a  formidable  opponent  in  the  war  of  headlines. 
Whatever  weaknesses  he  may  have  shown  in  under¬ 
standing  the  complex  roots  of  terrorist  motivations  have 
been  more  than  compensated  for  in  his  confident  grasp 
of  America's  values,  aspirations,  and  hopes  and  fears. 

The  record  suggests  that  the  Reagan  administration 
should  be  given  high  marks  ti>r  recognising  the  essential 
nature  of  terrorism,  for  taking  it  seriously  ,  and  for  being 
decisive  when  military  action  was  taken.  Conversely, 
this  decisiveness  has  not.  in  the  author's  view,  always 
been  hacked  by  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  opertitional 
factors  involved  in  the  application  of  force,  nor  have 
our  military  forces  always  shown  a  high  level  of  compe¬ 
tence  in  turning  it  into  action. 

Our  weakness  in  planning  is  most  apparent  where 
local  political  and  cultural  considerations  are  a  major 
factor,  as  they  almost  always  are.  and  where  we  as  a 
nation  do  not  understand  them,  as  we  almost  always  do 
not.  The  commitment  of  U.S  Marines  in  an  attempt  to 
stabilize  the  tangled  politics  of  Lebanon,  exposing  them 
to  terrorist  attack  in  the  process,  is  the  most  pointed 
demonstration  of  this  weakness.  However,  the  Reagan 
administratitm  is  hardly  unique  among  Presidential 
administrations  in  its  difficulties  in  comprehending  the 
Middle  Last  and  that  the  problem  is  at  least  as  much 
military  as  political.  When  the  Marines  went  into 
Beirut,  more  than  one  cynical  old  soldier  of  the  author  s 
acquaintance  commented  that  we  were  putting  in  just 
enough  troops  to  get  us  into  trouble  and  not  enough  to 
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get  us  out  of  it.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  militar\ 
advisory  responsibility  of  the  most  basic  kind.  In  this 
context,  the  points  made  earlier  concerning  the  pivotal 
importance  of  military  intelligence  in  the  struggle 
against  transnational  terrorism  strike  home  with  particu¬ 
lar  force. 

Another  factor  which  gives  cause  for  concern  is  the 
lack  of  any  evidence  that  the  inter-service  rivalries 
which  contributed  to  the  Iranian  rescue  fiasco  of  April 
1980  have  abated,  let  alone  been  brought  under  con¬ 
trol.'"  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  military  units  which 
compose  the  cutting  edge  of  our  counterterrorist  re  ding 
capability  are  very  sharp.  While  the  author  can  offer 
nothing  beyond  educated  speculation  seasoned  with  a 
degree  of  military  experience,  thi.s  comment  was  par¬ 
ticularly  prompted  by  the  Navy's  SEAL  capability  and 
USAF  special  operations  deployment  assets;  the  lack  of 
public  visibility  of  the  Army's  Delta  Force — if  that  is  in 
fact  its  name — is  also  an  encouraging  sign. 

But  while  the  individual  components  of  our  coun¬ 
terterrorist  order  of  battle  apparently  have  extremely 
high  standards  of  competence,  how  their  employment 
might  be  planned,  by  whom,  and  according  to  what  cri¬ 
teria  remain  very  much  in  question.  Despite  profession¬ 
alism  at  the  raiding  team  level,  the  manner  of  the  team's 
deployment  is  wanting.  Evidence  that  the  Army  is  com¬ 
mitting  significant  resources  in  an  attempt  to  duplicate  a 
long-range  air-refuelable  helicopter  capability — which 
the  Air  Force  perfected  over  a  decade  and  a  half  ago — is 
cause  for  alarm  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.  In 
addition,  the  author  doubts  whether  the  Army  fully 
appreciates  the  immense  planning  and  logistical  dif¬ 
ferences  between  sustained  long-range  air  refuelable 
helicopter  operations  and  the  simple  use  of  air  refueling 
to  extend  tactical  radius  of  action." 
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The  most  basic  concern,  however,  is  the  lack  ot 
coinpatibilitv  of  the  US  military  officer  promotion  sys¬ 
tem'-  with  the  requirements  of  special  operations  in 
general  and  counterterrorist  operations  in  particular." 
rhe  transnational  terrorist  is  a  wily  opponent  and  long 
tenure  is  required  to  develop  the  requisite  skills  to  com¬ 
bat  him  Certainly,  the  terrorist  organizations  which 
conduct  attacks  on  .‘\merican  citizens  and  propertv  take 
full  advantage  of  the  hard-won  experience  i>f  their 
operatives  and  do  not  routinely  rotate  them  into  assign¬ 
ments  in — say — personnel  administration  or  public 
affairs  for  career  broadening.  The  military  personnel 
system,  particularly  the  officer  promotion  system,  is  a 
weak  link,  in  this  analyst's  view,  in  t>ur  military 
respon.se  to  terrorism. 

In  sum.  the  Reagan  administration's  visible  use  of 
military  force  to  counter  terrorism  has  been  reasonably 
effective.  Problems  which  appeared  early  have  not 
resurfaced,  and  in  some  areas  we  have  done  well.  But 
any  long-term  .strlution  rests  on  a  fundamental  reform  of 
the  military  instrument,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  seriously  cimsidered  this. 
Clearly,  the  services  themselves  have  not.  Our  ability  to 
conduct  a  long-range  hostage  rescue  seems  little 
improved  over  that  which  prevailed  during  the  Carter 
presidency,  additional  infusions  of  funds  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  The  problem  is  fundamentally  a  human  one  of  lead¬ 
ership  and  training,  and  until  our  defense  establishment 
appreciates  and  learns  to  exploit  this,  we  are  at  risk. 
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1  Sci;  Vtajor  Witliam  K  tarroll.  I  S  .\ir  Korcc.  "Military 
Inviilvcnifnl  in  Domcslic  terror  lntidcnt>.  "  \o\til  Wur  ColU-vt' 
Mi  VU'H  .  July  Auitusl  19SI.  pp  cvpceially  pp.  .sS  ,S6; 
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Constitutional  and  slatutors  Ian  scscrclv  restricts  the  use  ol  miliiar> 
torees  in  domestic  situations,  principalis  through  litle  IS,  Section 
L^S-S,  of  the  US  Code,  which  prohibits  the  use  of  the  Army  and  .Air 
Force  as  a  /lowe  i  timiuiliis  lotce;  that  is,  to  aid  cisil  authorities  in 
enforcing  the  law  Stemiiiing  from  IS7S  legislation  affecting  only 
the  Army,  the  act  vsas  expanded  to  include  the  ,Air  f  orcc  in  Id.sti; 
though  the  applicability  of  posse  i  o/m/oriis  to  the  Navy  and  Marine- 
Corps  was  a  matter  of  debate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  applied  the 
doctrine  by  directive  m  1474  I'hc  degree  to  which  the  doctrine 
affects  the  Coast  Guard  in  time  of  peace  is  unclear 

2.  I  have  excluded  the  use  of  paramilitary  forces  by  agencies 
other  than  the  armed  services  I  have  also  omitted  consideration  ol 
terrorist  groups  adviK-ating  national  independence  for  Puerto  Rico 
While  these  groups  have  embraced  the  assassination  ot  US  military 
personnel  as  a  lactic,  their  suppression  is  primarily  a  police  and  I  Ifl 
problem  rather  ihan  a  military  one 

.V  For  an  extreme  expression  of  this  viewpoint  which  implies 
active,  if  unwitting,  media  abetlance  of  terrorism,  sec  F.rncsi  W 
l.cfevrc.  Rf\«luni>iuin,  I'crrurism  oiul  I  S  /’o/i<  \  i  Washington.  I)t 
F.thics  and  Public  Policy  Center.  I4s.f|:  •  The  terrorist  movement 
receives  considerable  aid  trom  the  Western  media,  which  prov  nlc 
the  visibility  that  terrorists  thrive  on  Some  terrorist  acts  are 
timed  to  gel  maximum  lA  eoverage  via  satellite  Regrettably, 
the  media  revel  in  violence  and  brutality  and  they  lend  to  roinanti- 
ci/e  the  terrorist.  " 

4  "US  Attache  Killed  in  .Athens,"  \\ ashiiivnui  Post,  lb 
November  I4S.C  p  1. 

S.  "'US  Advisor  Slam  m  .Salvador.  "  hliwd  .\r»  .  2h 

May  l4X,f,  p  6. 

b.  h\H  is  on  hit’  .Sd.  no  .'214  l24  March  |4S.‘'i;  222  .' 

7  The  Soviet  apparatus  enioyed  considerable  success  in  por 
traying  Maior  Nicholson  s  actions  in  a  sinister  light  ifor  example, 
the  w  idespread  repetition  in  US  media  reports  of  .Sov  iet  statements 
which  emphasi/ed  the  fact  that  he  was  wearing  camouflage  fatigues; 
few  American  papers  bothered  to  note  that  mis  was  the  standard  duty 
uniform)  and  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  inspcclivm  visit  during 
which  he  was  shot  was  guaranteed  by  Soviel-US  agreement  The 
refusal  of  .Soviet  authorities  on  the  spot  to  permit  Major  Nicholson  s 
NCO  to  give  him  first  aid  suggests  premeditation  as  well. 

8.  For  a  summary  of  such  actions.  Richard  Flalloran  and  David 
K  Shipler  iNt’w  York  Times)  "Terrorism:  A  War  of  Shadows,"" 
Houston  Chronicle,  I  IX’cember  |48,S,  p.  .'0 
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4  Kur  example,  xpeeial  Forces  innipers  have  heen  used  h>  the 
Nuclear  Reuulalory  Aiieiiev  lo  evaluaie  the  securilv  ol  nuclear  power 
plants  apainst  terrorist  altacF.  according  to  Matthew  1.  V^ald. 
"Cireen  Berets  Check  Nuclear  Plants."  .Veu  York  Imu  s.  1-  Sep 
teniber  I9H.'.  p.  I. 

10  Personal  comniunication  to  the  author.  1-1  Marsh  IdSh 

1 1  The  provisions  of  DOPM.A.  the  Defense  Oflicer  Proerani 
Management  Act.  as  mandated  by  Congress  and  interpreted  b\  the 
uniformed  services,  militates  against  the  long-term  si.,hilit\  essential 
to  effectiveness  The  insistence  of  the  .Army  and  Air  Force,  m  par 
ticular.  on  selecting  officers  for  promotion  on  a  "besi  qualified" 
basis  combines  with  "whole  man"  evaluation  criteria  and  the  up  oi 
out  system  to  preclude  sustained  service  in  a  single  career  field  The 
officer  who  insists  on  remaining  in  intelligence  runs  the  serious  risk 
of  finding  himself  on  the  street  without  retirement  benefits  after  a 
13  to  15  yearc.;reer 

12.  Consider,  for  example,  one  critical  detail  among  the  manv 
overliKiked  in  planning  the  Iranian  rescue  attempt.  Fhe  final  chain  ol 
events  which  culminated  in  disaster  was  initiated  bv  an  unanticipated 
low-altitude  visibility  restriction  to  night  living.  I  he  phenomenon  in 
question  was  well  known  to  aircrews  with  operational  ex[vrience  in 
the  area,  some  of  whom  were  readily  accessible  to  C.S  intelligence 

I  .V  I  he  Code  of  Conduct  is  a  list  of  six  articles,  established  by 
Presidential  order,  lo  be  followed  by  uniformed  military  personnel  in 
the  event  that  they  become  prisoners  of  war  Originally  developed  in 
respinse  to  the  pvKir  behavior  of  some  I'S  prisoners  in  Chinese  cap 
tivity  during  the  Korean  contlicl.  the  Code  of  Conduct  was  validated 
by  the  experience  ot  our  KfAVs  in  Vietnam  Despite  some  problems 
with  overly  rigid  interpretation,  the  overwhelming  maiorily  ol  our 
former  North  Vietnam  POWs  strongly  support  the  Code  of  Conduct 
and  oppvise  attempts  to  weaken  it 

14.  For  example.  Steve  Kobinson  and  J  Ross  Haughnian. 
"L'ltder  Fire  in  K1  .Salvador."  /.i/c  4.  no  b  iJune  Idbl  i.  and  David 
Friend,  "tmbassy  on  the  Front  l.ine  of  lerror;  In  Kuwait.  I  S  Dip 
lomats  Fake  a  Crash  Course  in  Self  Defense."  I.ifc  S.  no  13 
(December  I'fH.*'!.  l.ftFSb. 

I.S.  In  a  M  August  I'fX.s  bomb  attack  on  Rhein-Main  Air  Force- 
Base.  Germany,  access  to  the  installation  was  gained  by  means  ol 
diKuments  taken  from  an  .Army  Sp-4  who  was  kidmipped  and  mur 
dered.  according  to  Allen  Cowan.  "Blast  Kills  2  at  US  .Air  Base  in 
W.  Germany."  Dnlliis  Aforn/ni;  .Vcivv.  9  August  UfX.S.  p  I: 
William  Dro/diak.  "Car  Bombings.  Slaying  lied."  HVis/imefon 
Post.  14  August  I9X.S.  p  17 
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Ui.  I'uils  on  hilf  44.  no  22K<1  (27  Jul>  IVX4l  .S42:  no  22HI 
Auuust  l')X4t:  56(1.  no  227.5  (X  Juno  19X41  4(12 

17.  ■■  TerroristN  Said  lo  Ciol  Ancrult  (o  Hi(  Marinos."  Holiimoi  f 
Siin.  21  January  19X4.  there  sooro  reports  o!  hielily  tnaneueerable 
Grumman  K-  ,A.5  trainers  bcint!  "obtained  by  groups  m  Lebanon  " 

18  Miehacl  Gctler.  "ILS  Moves  to  Avert  Kamika/e  Art 
Attacks."  Wii\hini‘ion  Post.  21  January  19x4.  p  I 

19.  htu  is  on  /■(/(- 44.  no  2262  (2.5  March  l9X4l:  197 
2(1  hu  ts  on  hit'  44,  no.  2281  (.5  Aucust  ls<X4)  560.  .Miles 
Latham,  "Cameras  Doom  Sky  Pirates."  A'eie  York  Post.  4  Aueust 
1984.  4 

21  Ihe  same  reports  said  that  the  services  ol  Delta  Kirce  were 
oticred  but  rctused.  hu  ts  on  hlf  45.  no  2.549  i  29  November 
1985):  881-2;  Loren  Jenkins,  '  I'S  OttieersGave  Support  m  Kaid 
on  Jet."  Wiishingloii  Post.  25  November  1985,  p.  1 

22,  An  explosive-laden  Chevrolet  "Bla/er"  station  wapon  nav¬ 
igated  eonercle  barriers  and  small  arms  lire  belore  deionaiin'c  m 
Ironi  of  the  CS  tmbassy  Annex  in  the  Beirut  suburb  ol  Aukar  at 
1 1-54  hours.  20  September  1984,  leaving  a  15  looi  crater.  I'he  yield 
of  the  bomb  vvas  estimated  at  400  pounds  ol  INI  ev|ui\alent 
Damage  to  the  building  was  heavy  and  early  estimates  of  a  death  loll 
of  eight,  including  the  driver  of  the  vehicle,  were  later  raised  to  25 
CS  .Ambassador  Reginald  Bartholomew  and  British  Ambassador 
David  Meirs.  who  was  visiting  when  the  attack  occurred,  were 
slightly  wounded;  see  hiU  ts  on  Hie  44.  no.  2288  (21  September 
19X4):  6X5-6;  Robert  pisk.  "25  Killed  m  Beirut  Blast."  /.oiii/oii 
Ti/nes.  2 1  .September  1984. 

Csing  false  Dutch  diplomatic  plates,  the  vehicle  passed  guards 
at  a  Phalangist  checkpoint  near  the  annex  by  a  ruse  belore  negotial 
iiig  eonercle  bameadcs  on  Ihe  access  road,  see  "CS  Beirut  Lmhassy 
Bombed."  Philiulelphui  liu/inrer.  21  September  1984.  p  I  harly 
reports  that  Ihe  driver  had  exchanged  fire  with  guards  were  later  dis 
counted;  however.  Ihe  Phalangists  began  shooting  and  alerted 
security  forces  nearer  the  annex,  who  also  opened  fire  I  he  British 
Ambassador's  bodyguards,  posted  at  the  Ironi  ol  the  building, 
engaged  the  vehicle  with  submaehinegun  fire  and  were  credited  by 
most  observers  with  shooting  Ihe  tires  out  and  probably  killing  the 
driver;  see  Charles  P.  Wallace.  "Path  of  Suieivle  Bomber  Pieced 
logethcr  in  Beirut,  l.os  Anveles  hnus.  22  September  1984,  p.  I 
I  he  vehicle  swerved  into  a  parked  ear  and  detonated  short  ol  the 
building.  The  Kmbassy  Security  Chiel  rushed  out  the  front  ol  the 
building  on  hearing  gunfire  and  was  blown  20  yards  into  the  snack 
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bar,  (hoUL'h  not  tatally  iniiireJ  Had  iht;  druor  succeeded  in  reaehinu 
his  apparent  target,  the  underground  parking  garage  beneath  the 
.‘Xnnex.  the  bomb  would  almost  surely  have  collapsed  the  building, 
causing  Jar  more  casualties 

2.x  I  hough  we  cannot  be  certain  who  shot  out  the  truck  s  tires 
and  killed  the  driver,  it  is  unlikely  that  either  would  have  happened 
had  the  British  ambassadorial  hinlyguards  not  been  present  and-  a 
more  subtle  but  equally  important  point — posted  at  the  |X>int  ol  iiiav 
imum  danger 

24  At  the  Battle  ol  Leyte  (iull  in  late  October  I ‘145  Ihere  is 
evidence  that  the  tilth  attacker  hit  a  carrier  previously  struck  by  one 
ol  the  other  tour 

2-X  In  I‘t84.  several  weeks  belore  the  2Xrd  Summer  (iames 
were  scheduled  to  begin,  on  10  and  1 1  July  the  governments  ol  Ma 
laysia.  Singapore.  Sn  Lanka.  South  Korea,  /.imbabwe.  and  C  hina 
acknowledged  the  receipt  ol  death  threats  to  their  Olympic  athletes 
I  he  threats  were  contained  in  letters  mailed  Irom  \  irginia.  purport 
ing  to  be  the  work  ol  the  Ku  Klu\  Klan.  On  the  I  Ith.  State  Depart 
merit  .Spokesman  .Alan  Komberg  pointed  out  peculiarities  in  Ihc 
syntax  and  grammar  ol  the  threat  letters  which  indicated  that  their 
authors  were  not  native  L.nglish  speakers;  the  letters  bore,  he  said, 
"all  the  i...;;.-;.aks  >  disinlorniation  campaign  "  I'he  llio/imeton 

/’osr  repiirted  that  the  Department  ol  Detense  had  spent  S.'S  million 
on  security  lor  the  games,  including  the  loan  ol  77  helicopters  lor 
surveillance  and  medical  evacuation;  see  / m  tv  on  /  i/c  44.  no  22S  ' 
1  17  August  Ids,')  The  games  opened  as  scheduled  on  2d  July  and 
closed  uneventlully  on  12  August  Ihe  closest  thing  to  a  terr  irisi 
incident  reported  during  Ihe  games  involved  a  Los  .Angeles  Police 
Department  otliccr  who  coiilessed  to  planting  a  bomb  on  a  bus  so 
that  he  could  take  credit  lor  disarming  it  and  he  a  '  hero  .  see  /  in  tv 
on  /r/c  44.  no  22S,'  1 17  August  ldS4). 

2b.  \Nilliani  L  C'ha/e.  "O  K  .  Muammar,  Your  Move,"  I  .S 
■Veil  V  ami  World  Ht'i>ort.  1  April  IdSb,  pp  22  X.X 

27  In  Ihc  early  morning  hours  o!  Ill  October  IdSS.  I  gyptian 
president  Hosni  Mubarak  announced  that  the  Palestinian  hijackers  ol 
Ihe  Italian  cruise  ship  Ai7n//r  l.auro.  who  had  murdered  L.S  citi/en 
Leon  Klinghoter.  and  then  surrendered  to  Lgyptian  authorities,  had 
departed  Lgypt  In  reality  ,  the  lour  gunmen,  joined  by  Mohammed 
Abbas  /aida.  later  idenlitied  by  I 'S  intelligence  as  their  ojierational 
commander,  were  still  in  Lgypt.  I'hey  had  been  provided  with  an 
Lgypt  BtK-ing  7 '7  at  A1  Ma/a  airtield  northeast  of  Cairo  with  plans 
tor  an  early  evening  departure  American  intelligence  became  aware 
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I't  this  siluatu'il  and  plans  were  initialed.  appareniK  within  the 
National  Security  Council,  to  intercept  the  aircrall  and  torce  it  down 
at  a  location  where  the  hi(ackers  could  he  taken  into  US  custody 

When  the  Lstyplian  airliner  look  oil.  tiled  lor  Alitiers.  US 
forces  acquired  the  aircrall  on  radar  and  maintained  track  In  the 
nieanlinie.  US  diplomatic  initiatives  were  underway  with  lunisian 
and  lireek  authorities  to  ileny  the  aircialt  landine  iiehls  At  2'  UI 
hours  a  US  navy  cairier-hased  l  -.UA  'Hawkeye  "  radar  warniiiL'  and 
surveillance  aircrall  directed  an  intercept  oil  Crete  by  a  lorniaiion  ot 
F  14  ronical  fisthlers  from  USS  Siiraiovii  Accordinj!  to  suhscqucnt 
press  reports,  an  accompany  inj;  .Navy  h.A  hB  electronic  warlare  air 
cralt  successfully  latiiined  ailempis  by  the  Feyptian  fliehi  crew  to 
radio  teyptian  authorities,  leaving  the  Fityptian  captain  with  no 
alternative  but  to  follow  orders  from  the  US  fiehlers  and  land  at  the 
loint  US  Italian  NATO  airbase  at  Siitonella.  Sicily  The  F.ey  plian 
aircrall  was  closely  followed  on  landine  by  two  US  C  I4ls  bearine. 
accordini!  to  press  reports,  Sh.Al.  learn  Si\  l  o  preserve  security . 
Italian  officials  were  not  mformej  of  -he  plan  until  the  Fluypiian  an- 
liner  and  its  escort  were  in  Italian  airspace  .A  short,  uneasy,  staiidotf 
between  Sh.ALs  and  carabinieri  took  place  on  the  eround  at 
Sieonclla  while  Italian  and  American  authorities  debated  questions 
of  national  sovereienty  and  jurisdielion  American  authorities 
y  iekled  custody  of  the  Palestinians  to  the  Italian  (iovernment  on  the 
understanding  that  the  hiiackers  would  be  tried  for  murder;  sec  John 
Walcott,  "(jetting  F.ven  How  .America  Did  It."  Veiioveek.  21 
October  I'fX.s.  pp  2(  21.  (ieorge  Russell.  '  Ihe  US  .Sends  a  Mes 
sage."  firnc.  21  October  l'W5,  pp  22  2‘> 

2X  For  a  concise  overview,  see  llalloran  and  Shipicr.  "  1  error 
ism.  A  VVar  of  Shadows." 

2d  Keller,  "('ontlict  in  Pentagon",  this,  of  course,  is  based  on 
publicly  released  figures 

.Jl)  Bv  all  accounts  inter-service  squabbling  over  whose  pilots 
would  lly  the  RH  S  t  helicopters  used  in  the  attempt  and  Ihe  ultimate 
selection  of  .Man  pilots  without  experience  in  long-range  opera¬ 
tions  played  a  major  role  in  Ihe  failure,  so  did  the  shockingly  appar 
ent  ignorance  of  the  basic  tacts  of  air  transport  operations  of  the 
.Army  commander  ot  the  raiding  force.  Colonel  Charles  Beckwith 
In  published  accounts  Beckwith  expressed  surprise  at  being  required 
to  determine  the  weight  of  his  raiding  force  and  its  equipment:  see 
(jeorge  Christian.  "Beckwith  and  Ihe  Iran  Raid."  Hnu'.lun  Chnmi- 
il<‘.  27  November  I9X.^.  pp  IK.  20 
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.'I  A  personal  opinion  hascil  on  experience  in  lone  ranee  an 
relueline  helieopler  operalions  eneonipassine  o[)i'ralions  plannine. 
loeislie  plannine.  aiul  exeenlion 

It  wouki  be  ineorreel  lo  sax  the  assienineni  anJ  prornoiioii 
sxsiein  '  I  he  txxo  are  elleetueK  inseparable  <  )ll leer  assienmenis  in 
UkLix  '  anneil  lorees  are  all  too  irequeniK  inaile  sinipK  as  a  neees 
sarx  means  ot  qualilxine  the  imlixixlual  loi  proiiiolion  lo  assien  an 
ollieer  aeainsl  a  billet  simplx  heeaiise  it  is  an  iniportani  |ob  anil  the 
appheani  is  ixell  qualilieJ  lor  it  is  all  too  olien  siniplx  aiioihei  xxax 
ol  saxine  that  the  job  is  nonproniotable 

.kV  While  preparine  the  linal  ilralt  of  this  arliik  the  aiithoi 
learned  that  a  lunior  lormer  mililarx  eolleaeiie.  a  I  S  Air  l  oree  up 
lain,  had  been  passed  oxer  lor  promotion  lo  ma|oi  tor  the  second 
lime  and  xxould  be  out  ol  the  Service  bx  October  ol  Pllxb  atiei  oxci 
I  ’  xears  service  The  nulixiilual  in  question  is  the  HC  I  hi  standard 
i/aliori  exalualion  pilot  <>l  a  Rescue  W  ine  Hie  iiiiplicil  presumption 
that  '  wins;  commander  xxouki  lormallx  desienale  as  his  mosi  hiehlx 
qualitied  pilot  in  a  primarx  unit  xxeapoiis  sxstem  an  individiia)  who 
xxas  not  deemed  ol  sullicienlly  Inch  quality  to  retain  in  Serxice  is 
breathtakins;  I  his  situation  is  not  unique 

.O  This  IS  not  a  particularly  nexx  or  novel  observation,  see 
Major  Cieiieral  Isdxxard  (i.  I.aiisdale,  I  S  An  Toiee  iKetl.  1  he 
Opposite  Number.  \i>  I  itinr\ih  Jitiirn  2^.  no  .'x  (July  .Aueiisi 
in7;r.  :i  -.O, 


THE  BURDEN  OF 
GLOBAl  DEFENSE; 
SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 
POLICIES  OF  THE 
REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION 

Roy  A.  Werner 


A  Hh  KOLi:  Oh  Sht  l  RIl'i  ASSISI.WC  1  in 
nutional  security  policy  is  a  tunclion  ot  an  administra¬ 
tion's  objectives  and  recipient  states'  demand  lor 
weapons  and  other  forms  of  military  assistance.  Opera¬ 
tionally,  such  assistance  is  usually  provided  directly, 
trom  suppliers  to  recipient;  this  bilateral  relationship  is 
the  primary  mechanism  through  which  we  attempt  to 
■'intluence  "  other  states.  But  the  conditions  under 
which  a  supplier  or  a  recipient  gains  inlluence  over  the 
other  state  are  uncertain.  The  mode  of  transler — gilt, 
subsidized  credit,  or  cash — is  obviously  important  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  influence  achieved  Other  com¬ 
petitive  variables  include  alternative  suppliers,  threat 
perceptions,  political  elites,  and  objectives 

Any  analysis,  therefore,  must  include  the  interac¬ 
tion  between  supplier  and  recipient  states,  the  ambiguity 
of  both  ■ ‘commitments"  and  "influence."  and  the 
effect  upon  actual  military  capabilities.  The  greatest 
uncertainty  is  determining  the  likely  consequences  of 
providing,  or  refusing  to  provide,  such  assistance. 
Hence,  there  can  be  no  distinct  “security  assistance 
policy";  instead,  there  arc  many  bilateral  and  regional 
policies.  At  best,  then,  hypotheses  regarding  security 
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assistance  policies  have  a  linnled  empirical  hase;  mere 
delinitise  case  historv  comparisons  than  are  a\ailahlc 
today  are  required  lor  a  theoretically  valid  model  ol  the 
process. 

Althi'ueh  generalizations  about  security  assistance 
policies  are  dilficuil  given  the  limitations  ol  aggregate 
data  to  illuminate  specific  case  histories,  some  lematnc 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  Irom  tracking  the  budget 
Hows,  the  declaratory  pi>iicy  oi  an  adminisiralion.  sup 
plier-recipient  interactions,  and  the  evolution  ol  security 
assistance  as  an  instrumentality  of  I  S  foreign  policy 
This  essay  reviews  the  record  of  the  Reagan  and  (.'arler 
administrations  and  defines  how  security  assistance 
(excluding  commercial  sales  or  covert  assistance)  is  uti 
li/ed  by  the  I'nited  States. 

Policy -makers  believe  that  security  assistance  is  an 
essential  foreign  policy  tool.  .Arms  aid  helps  assure 
access,  a  necessary  but  insufficient  precondition  to 
achieving  influence.  As  Lieutenant  (ieneral  Philip  (' 
Cast,  Director  of  the  Defense  .Security  Assistance 
Agency  (DSAA).  has  noted. 

The  last  four  years  have  demonstrated  ho\s  vital  seeunly 
assistance  is  in  the  shaping  of  our  foreign  I'Hiliey.  the  resolu¬ 
tion  and  containment  of  conflicts,  and  the  improvement  ol 
our  relations  with  a  large  number  ot  nations  around  the 
world. ' 

President  Reagan  expressed  his  belief  in  the 
imptrrtance  of  security  assistance  when  he  signed  lor- 
eign-aid  legislation  in  lyS.s; 

At  a  time  of  defense  reductions,  we  must  pay  particular  atten 
tion  to  our  most  compelling  international  security  needs 

Armaments,  like  ideology  ,  follow  rather  than  pre¬ 
cede  political  conflicts  and  their  supply  may  terminate 
or  lessen  as  relations  change.  This  is  evident  in  the  case 
trf  the  superpowers;  witness  the  Soviet  Union's 
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dillicultics  with  l^gypl.  Indonesia,  and  Somalia;  or  I  S 
tailuies  m  Iran  and  South  Vietnam,  The  underUine  ten¬ 
sions  thus  predate  the  shipment  ol  armaments,  but  sueii 
shipments  mas  exaeerbate  or  dampen  these  tensions 
The  essential  poliey  question  is  sshelher  inlluenee  ean 
he  aequired  or  inereased  Ihrouuh  arms  transfers,  and,  it 
so,  ean  this  innuenee  eimtribute  to  the  aehiesement  ol 
Ameriean  objeetives  by  sueh  transfers A  review  of  past 
transfers  suggests  several  rrbjeetives:  maximi/e  influ- 
enee  with  reeipients;  arm  friends  and  allies  against  the 
Soviets  or  their  pro.xies;  deter  aggression;  mimmi/e 
arms  shipped  and  ehannel  transfers  inlv)  less  ’  prosoea- 
tive  "  items;  improve  US  power  projeetion  eapabiliiies 
and  theater  evtmmonality;  enhanee  siabililv;  inliuenee 
domestie  eonstitueneies;  and  lessen  the  meeniive  lv> 
aequire  nuclear  weapons.  Obvious))  seeurily  assistance 
mas  serve  several  of  these  ohjeelives  simultaneously. 

Reagan  Policies 

The  Keagan  administration  look  office  committed  to 
increasing  security  assistance  funds.  It  rejected  the  Car¬ 
ter  administration's  eharacteri/ation  of  arms  transfers 
"as  an  exceptional  foreign  policy  implement"  and 
instead  emphasized  the  role  of  arms  transfers  as  'an 
essential  element  of  global  defense  pvisture  and  an  indis¬ 
pensable  cvimponeni  of  foreign  ptilics."  Relatively 
quickly  it  rescinded  the  so-called  "leprosy  letter  ' 
which  forbade  embassy  assistance  to  American  sales 
representatives  overseas.  Consistent  with  this  change  in 
policy,  annual  dollar  values  in  security  assistance  have 
increased  sharply;  Military  Assistance  Programs  (MAP) 
and  International  Military  Udueativin  and  Training  Pro¬ 
grams  (I.MU'f)  grant  components  grew  (rom  SM)(sJ  mil¬ 
lion  for  h}  nations  in  fiscal  year  1W2  to  ,S8bi  ..'’  million 
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In  response  to  the  lMs,>  C'arlucci  Coinniission 
report.  C'oneress  in  tiseal  \ear  IMS.'s  shitterl  troni  a  loan 
guarantee  program  ithat  uas  ott-hiulgel  ami  contusing  1 
to  one  ottering  both  concessional  credits  at  rerluced 
rates  and  market  rate  credits,  ClearU  ,  the  Reagan 
administration  perceiceil  arms  transters  as  an  under- 
salued  tool  ot  diplomacc  that  it  intended  to  utilize  tulK 
It  IS  important  to  note,  hov^ever.  that  the  Reagan  team 
has  not  returned  to  the  Idis.sc:  fnirc  policies  ol  the 
Nixon-F-ord  administrations.  Rather,  the  current  policies 
are  a  pragmatic  and  perhaps  incMtably  nJ  lim  approach 
scemingK  guided  b>  an  ideological  viewpoint  that  also 
expresses  concern  ssith  such  broader  policx  goals  as 
economic  dexelopment 

The  cornerstone  >  t  the  Reagan  appro. icli  is  the 
[’resident's  directixe  ot  .S  Julx  IMSI.  which  st.itcs  ih.il. 
"applied  ludiciouslv,"  arms  transters  can  deter  .iggrcs- 
sion,  demonstrate  I'S  commitment,  toster  stability .  .iml 
enhance  I  S  torces  operational  and  production  cltective- 
ness.‘  I  his  document  dicuues  a  case-by-case  approach 
to  approving  arms  shipments.  These  considerations 
include  the  nature  ot  the  militarv  threat  to  .he  recipient 
state,  the  receiving  state's  participation  m  collective 
securitv  at i angements,  possible  eltect  on  US  allies  ih;it 
max  be  h.istile  to  one  another,  the  absorptive  capability 
ot  the  nation  iboth  militarilv  and  linancially ),  and.  ot 
course.  US  security  interests  These  factors  are  appro¬ 
priate;  given  the  shiltmg  sands  ot  international  politics, 
arttis  transters  ma\  occur  more  as  a  matter  ot  oppor- 
tunitv  than  as  a  tunction  ot  a  long-term  strategic  design. 
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The  change  in  security  assistance  piiliey  was  clearly 
siiinalesl  hy  H-l<>  aircralt  deliveries  Pakistan.  South 
Koiea.  and  Venezuela.  I'hese  deliveries  ol  the  United 
States  Air  Porce's  inventory  fighter  aircraft  to  those  allies 
is  the  most  dramatic  early  ditterence  between  the  Carter 
and  Reagan  administrations  and.  one  surmises,  was 
designed  to  underscore  the  shift  in  fH>hc\ . 

Lather,  the  Carter  administration  was  troubled  both 
by  the  growing  teehntilogical  sophistication  ol  arms 
exported  and  by  the  increasing  aggregate  volume  of  the 
arms  trade.  It  therefore  turned  to  assessing  regional  mil- 
itarv  balances  as  a  significant  factor  in  policy  decisions. 
The  official  responsible  lor  directing  arms  transfer  pol¬ 
icies.  Lucy  Benson,  argued  that  the  desirability  ol  pre¬ 
venting  the  introduction  of  sophisticateil  weapons  into  a 
region  justified  the  rejection  of  advancetl  aircraft  tnins- 
fers  to  f^ikistan  (ami  by  implication  to  .South  Korea). ^ 
more  complete  assessment  vsould  note  that  Ptikislan 
believes  aerial  power  is  esseuhai  to  counter  India's 
manpower  advantage.  Regional  stability  m;iy  sometimes 
he  enhanced  by  providing  technologically  advanced 
weaponry  and.  in  (his  case,  by  rejecting  the  Pakistan 
request,  the  United  States  was  openly  eonf inning  a  tilt 
towards  India  on  the  subcontinent. 

Having  changed  priorities  on  advanced  aircraft,  the 
Reagan  administration  soon  thereafter  sought  removal 
of  the  ban  on  arms  sales  to  Argentina  and  Chile  and 
won  approval  for  .AWAC.S  (Airborne  Warning  and  Con¬ 
trol  System)  sales  to  Saudi  .Arabia.  .Approval  or  rejec¬ 
tion  of  an  armaments  request  by  another  nation  will 
continue  to  be  perceived  as  an  impvirtant  indicator  of  the 
bilateral  relationship.  This  '■fact  "  reflects  the  relative 
lack  of  other  visible  policy  lovils. 

Beyond  the  obvious  political  indications,  arms 
transfers  have  important  secondary  effects.  Increas¬ 
ingly.  coproduction  and  countertrade  are  important 
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aspects  ot  arms  transfers  simple  because  thee  can  help 
yeiierate  additional  cmploeinenl  and  mae  enable  recip¬ 
ients  to  acquire  technology.  In  an  era  eeheii  economic 
benelits  are  among  the  nu)st  tangible  of  political  assets, 
foreign  leaders  carefully  eealuaie  military  sales.  I  he 
neee  elite  m  many  emerging  nations  are  business  leaders 
and  technocrats;  thus  industrial  moderni/ation  and  trade 
are  significant  in  any  '‘deal,  "  F-inally,  in  those  societies 
where  the  military  hold  important  governmental  posi¬ 
tions.  arms  transfers  may  define  the  status  of  the  bilat¬ 
eral  relationship 

Beneath  the  rhetoric,  there  is  more  continuity  in 
American  security  assistance  than  many  suspect.  I'his  is 
evident  in  the  refusal  of  successive  administrations  to 
export  nuclear,  chemical,  and  strategic  delivery  sys¬ 
tems,  Further,  only  the  closest  of  allies  have  received 
advanced  aircraft.  Indeed,  this  continuity  is  evident  in 
the  behavior  of  the  Carter  administration,  which  quietly 
moved  away  from  its  original  policy  statements.  The 
former  assistant  director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar¬ 
mament  Agency  during  the  Carter  administration 
acknowledges  that  "the  implementation  was  never  as 
pure  as  the  rhetoric."'  Few  now  recall  that  within  a 
month  of  Carter's  Presidential  Directive  1.^  poliev  dec¬ 
laration,  aircraft  were  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Interna¬ 
tional  political  reality  and  domestic  factors  quickly 
intervened  to  produce  "case-by-case"  policy  outcomes 
that  were  at  variance  with  the  I')  May  Id77  presidential 
statement.  In  reality  ,  the  policy  of  arms  restraint  col¬ 
lided  with  growing  global  market  ilemand  for  increased 
armaments.  To  retain  access  and  influence,  actual 
policies  were  changed.  Thus,  both  administrations  share 
the  conviction  that  arms  transfers  are  an  essential  tool  ol 
L'S  policy  ,  focus  on  the  perceived  benefits  ntore  than 
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the  dangers,  and  view  the  global  scene  in  broad  Ifast- 
West  controntatirrnal  terms  (which  admittedly  became 
harsher  after  the  USSR  invasion  of  Afghanistan). 

The  Reagan  administration  differences  are  largely 
philost)phical.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  outline  the 
Carter  administration's  policies  in  order  to  understand 
the  evolution  of  Reagan's  policies.  Initially  ,  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Carter  team  considered  the  arms  trade  mor¬ 
ally  corrupt,  threatening  to  both  domestic  anti  regional 
stability.  The  Reagan  team,  on  the  other  hand,  views  a 
country  's  desires  tti  arm  as  symptoms  ol  its  political 
insecurity  and  believes  that  arms  can  help  to  deter  and 
to  stabili7e.  As  then  Under  Secretary  for  Securitv 
Assistance  James  U.  Buckley  told  Congress.  '  Weak¬ 
ness  attracts  the  predator."”  As  a  result,  under  Reagan, 
several  Carter  restrictions  ended,  yielding  the  annual 
ceiling  for  arms  exptirts.  avoidance  of  being  the  first 
supplier  of  advanced  armaments  into  a  region,  restric¬ 
tions  on  advanced  weapons  "solely  for  export.  "  a  lim¬ 
itation  on  recipients'  coproduction  opportunities,  denial 
of  requests  for  third-country  transfers,  and  the  so-called 
"leprosy  letter"  prohibiting  assistance  to  .American 
manufacturers. 

The  Carter  administration's  Presidential  Directive 
l.J  specified  that  controls  could  be  waived  only  through 
a  presidential  exception  or  where  the  President  deter¬ 
mined  the  transfer  was  essential  to  "maintain  a  regional 
balance."  .Although  these  exceptions  echo  the  justifica¬ 
tions  often  cited  for  arms  transfers,  few  individuals 
apparently  were  prepared  to  argue  the  merits  of  such 
policies  with  the  chief  executive.  Difficulties  with  the 
annual  ceiling  approach  arose  quickly,  including 
exemptions  for  NATO.  Japan,  and  ANZUS  nations, 
commercial  direct  sales,  and  exclusion  of  military  con¬ 
struction.  training,  and  other  "non-lethal  services. '" 
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In  reality,  arms  sales  increased  during  the  Carter 
years.  Anyone  nwnitoring  the  congressii>nal  notitleations 
and  DSAA  could  discern  lhe.se  increases.  Thi.s  occurred 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Carter  team's  refusal  to  sell 
advanced  weaponry  led  to  rejected  .sales  and  third-country 
transfer  requests,  especially  the  Wild  Weasel  electronic 
system  proposed  for  Iran.  F-16  fighter  aircraft  sales  to 
several  nations,  and  the  halting  of  Sweden's  sale  to  India 
of  Viggen  aiaraft  (eventually  India  bought  Jaguars  from 
the  United  Kingdom).  Obviously  such  refusals  had  a 
negative  economic  effect  for  the  companies  that  produce 
these  weapons  systems  and  for  the  localities  concerned. 
Perhaps  more  important,  these  examples  illustrate  the 
problems  of  rejecting  friends'  requests  and  maintaining 
influence  with  foreign  governtnents. 

Actual  ca.se  histories,  such  as  the  Rand  assessment  of 
lost  Latin  American  markets  in  the  19W)s  iue  not  always 
available  when  policy-makers  mu.st  decide.^  Hence,  as  in 
so  many  security  assistance  issues,  case-by-case  judgment 
is  necessary.  The  ban  on  coprixiuclion  was  equally  unen¬ 
forceable  given  recipient-country  desires.  Like  the  denial 
of  advanced  technology,  brrth  limitations  require  defini 
tions  and  rule  application,  thus  pennitting  the  administra¬ 
tion  relative  freedom.  Lxeeptions  were  readily  granted, 
such  as  the  Republic  t)f  Korea  F--5L  copnxJuction  or  Indo¬ 
nesia’s  production  of  the  M-16  rifle.  Striking  a  balance 
between  national  interests,  economic  gains  or  losses,  polit¬ 
ical  ties,  regional  interactit)n.s,  and  the  availability  of  other 
suppliers  ensures  that  such  decisions  are  inherently  contro¬ 
versial.  The  only  inescapable  fact  is  the  reality  of  the 
global  arms  market.  Carter  prrlicies,  which  neglected  this 
aspect  of  policy,  as  described  by  one  otTicial,  "substituted 
theology  for  a  healthy  sense  of  self-preservation.  '  "' 

There  are,  of  course,  dangers  involved  in  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  armaments.  The  potential  loss  of  sensitive 
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lechnolDijy  is  disturbing,  as  the  classit'ied  hearings  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  F-14  and  the  Iranian  revolution  have 
demonstrated.  Likewise,  a  ripple  ellect  may  spur  acqui¬ 
sitions  by  hostile  neighbors,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
Indian-Fakistan  arms  competition.  .Some  within  the 
Department  ot  Defense  worry  about  the  drain  on  active 
US  inventories.  Others  worry  about  unwise  transfers, 
and  heightened  expectations  by  buyers.  But  recent 
trends — icwer  (>eirodo!lars.  stagnant  or  declining  com¬ 
modities  prices,  tightening  credit  judgments,  slower  ex¬ 
port  growth,  and  domestic  priorities — make  such  fears 
less  marked  today.  In  constant  I9S2  dollars,  global 
deliveries  peaked  at  billion  in  19X2.  declining  to 

$.'^5.1  billion  in  19X.^.  and  to  $.^2.4  billion  in  1984.  In 
fact,  the  United  States  market  share  of  global  arms 
transfers  has  declined  from  .^8  percent  in  197b  to  22 
percent  in  1984.  reflecting  the  growth  of  the  less  tradi¬ 
tional  arms  suppliers,  the  effect  of  foreign  exchange 
rates  on  weapons  prices,  and  declining  economic 
resources  among  potential  buyers.  These  factors  help  to 
explain  the  elasticity  of  demand  for  weapons.  National 
economic  conditions  are  probably  the  most  significant 
single  variable  in  a  nation's  decision  to  acquire  Idreign 
armaments.  Indeed,  one  can  graph  a  cyclical  relation¬ 
ship  in  arms  imports,  industrial  development,  and 
national  economic  patterns. 

Security  assistance  decisions  al.so  frequently  raise 
human  rights  issues.  Congress  is  the  focal  point  for  such 
concerns,  where  such  interests  enjoy  access  and  can 
easily  mobilize  support  lor  denial  of  transfers  or  restric¬ 
tions  on  use  of  equipment  items.  The  human  rights  issue 
is  especially  noticeable  when  military  or  police  forces 
utilize  U.S  equipment  during  times  of  alleged  wide¬ 
spread  violations,  such  as  in  hi  Salvador.  The  most  fun¬ 
damental  problem,  the  crux  of  the  argument  about 
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cttect,  is  the  dilYiculty  of  controllini;  use  hy  a  recipient 
state.  Even  Israel,  a  staunch  friend  and  the  recipient  of 
more  security  assistance  than  an\  other  state,  regularly 
encounters  these  problems. 

Budget  Flows  and  Regional  Priorities 

Prior  to  the  Reagan  administration,  administration  ol 
securii)  assistance  programs  was  based  on  a  regional 
fomiat  with  a  countr\'  focus.  Secretar>  of  Defense  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger  argues  that  "this  obscured  the  sirategic 
goals  we  have  been  pursuing  and  substituted  artificial 
global  groupings  for  pt>licy-based  objectives.  "'"  Ihus. 
starting  w  ith  fiscal  year  (FY)  IPX.C  the  Reagan  team  pre¬ 
sented  a  functional  strategic  overview  . 

The  overriding  priority  of  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  is  peace  in  the  .Middle  bast.  Indeed,  between  197.^ 
and  198.^.  according  to  World  MUilary  Expenditures 
and  Arms  Transfers.  /9<V.5.  40  percent  of  the  world's 
arms  imports  went  to  six  .Arab  nations,  a  compelling 
example  of  the  linkages  between  economics,  securitv. 
and  artiis  exports.  In  terms  of  US  security  assistance. 
Israel  and  bgypt  stand  alone  as  the  top  recipients.  The 
unique  status  of  Israel  and  bgypt  is  confirmed  by  the 
■  forgiveness"  of  their  FMS  loans.  The  next  priority  is 
the  southern  tier  of  NATO  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  s[x.’cifi- 
cally  Turkey.  Greece,  and  Pakistan.  The  Reagan  admin¬ 
istration's  F-Y  19X7  security  assistance  budget  proposes 
billion  to  the  Middle  Fiast.  and  S2  X  billion  to 
Spain.  Portugal.  Greece,  and  I'urkey .  rhese  two  cate¬ 
gories  represent  approximately  7,^  percent  ot  all  funds 
sought.  The  Sudan,  Oman.  Djibouti.  Morocco,  and 
Somalia  are  presented  as  essential  supporting  elements, 
"making  available  a  range  of  facilities  to  enhance  the 
mobility  and  strategic  reach  of  U  S.  forces."  according 
to  Undersecretary  of  State  William  Schneider.  Jr.,  testi¬ 
fying  before  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
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on  6  March  198ft.  Northeast  Asia  and  Central  America 
are  the  ne.xt  major  IVk-uI  fnrints,  especially  South  Korea 
and  tl  Salvador. 

Table  1  depicts  the  regional  priiirities  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  until  the  recent  change  to  functional  divi¬ 
sions,  It  shows  the  preceding  history  since  World  War 
II,  and  identifies  the  principal  natiimal  recipients  during 
each  phase.  In  etieci.  it  chronicles  the  historical 
emphasis  of  American  foreign  policy." 
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The  switch  to  tunctiiinal  organi/alion  has  not 
resulted  in  any  significant  change  in  L'S  priorities  In 
fiscal  year  1983,  87  percent  ot  FMS  guarantee  funds 
was  allocated  to  seven  nations:  Fgypi.  Cireece.  Israel. 
South  Korea,  Pakistan.  Spain,  and  Turkey .  The  same 
year,  77  percent  of  Economic  Support  Funds  were 
directed  at  six  countries:  Lgypt.  FI  Salvador.  Israel, 
Pakistan,  Sudan,  and  Turkey,  Likewise,  nearly  80  [xm- 
cent  of  the  FMS  direct-credit  funds  went  to  Fgypt. 
Israel.  Portugal.  Sudan,  and  Turkey.  The  iripte-crown 
winners:  Fgypt,  Israel,  and  Turkey.  The  pri/c:  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Fast.  'The  goal:  containment  and  continuing  access 
to  the  region  and  its  oil  resources.  The  question:  aside 
from  partially  assisting  in  stabilizing  ligypt.  how  can 
security  assistance  affect  the  Arab  nations  th.il  '"ay  be 
most  threatened  by  possible  domestic  turmoil Isn't 
such  internal  upheaval  a  more  likely  danger  than  overt 
Soviet  invasion?  The  apparent  answer  is  a  military  one; 
prepositioning  supplies,  retaining  access  to  possible 
bases,  and  having  a  staging  area  within  the  region  The 
issue  is  whether  the  imprecise  and  uncertain  benefits  of 
security  assistance  warrant  its  costs  On  balance,  suc- 
eessive  American  administrations  have  judgeil  that 
answer  to  be  affirmative  But  questions  linger. 

/'«/icv  Questions 

As  the  current  contnnersy  over  Central  .\merica  iiuli- 
cates.  the  relationship  between  I'.S  arms  transfers 
(covert  or  overti  and  I'S  security  interests  is  eiullessly 
debatable.  Only  in  those  circumstanecs  where  tradi¬ 
tional  allies  N.A  TO  and  .lapan — acquire  seeurity  assis¬ 
tance  is  controversy  muted. 

Both  sides  make  assertions  about  the  effects  of 
security  assistance,  especially  weapons  agreements  and 
deliveries,  that  are  impossible  to  verify  .  A  fluid 
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internutional  >ysiem  diV'  not  allou  decisioninakcrv  the 
luxury  of  indecision.  Yet.  longer  term  L'S  security  inter¬ 
ests  are  divergent,  inconsistent,  and  contingent  for 
example,  what  level  and  sophistication  ot  armaments 
represent  a  L'S  commitment  .'  And  since  policy  is  often 
made  on  a  short-term  basis,  the  trade-offs  locus  on  the 
immediate  costs  and  benefits.  To  what  extent  does  the 
"bilateral  focus"  become  a  self-fulfilling  mechanism, 
obscuring  possible  regional  or  global  interactions  and 
llicteby  creating  near-term  policy  dilemmas.’  .Vie 
regional  guidelines  possible  for  certain  weapons  tech¬ 
nology  transfers,  given  today  's  iiiarkcl  competition  ’ 
Perhaps  the  only  point  of  agreement  is  that  we  should 
not  arm  our  enemies — assuming  we  cun  identify  poten¬ 
tial  enemies. 

Arms  markets  are.  of  course,  economically  signiti- 
cant  in  the  United  States.  Manufacturers  cluster  in 
major  urban  areas,  and  particular  cities  are  thcrctorc 
aflected  by  actual  shipments  to  foreign  nations  States 
receive  important  economic  benefits  and  tax  revenues. 
■And.  in  aggregate,  the  country  benefits  from  an 
economic  perspective.  An  unanswered  question  is  the 
extent  to  which  recipients  acquire  knowlerlge  which  at 
some  future  date  may  enable  them  to  enter  the  market 
and  compete  against  I'.S  firms.  Lhe  only  detense  against 
this  possibility  is  to  maintain,  across  the  hoartl.  an  edge 
in  technology,  quality,  and  cost  leadership  W'e  can 
debate  the  economic  losses  that  might  occur  from  a 
downturn  in  security  assistance;  '\hat  is  irrefutable  is 
that  the  short-term  economic  advantages  ol  such  sales 
ol'ten  obscure  the  costs  involved.  .Studies  purporting  to 
show  transition  benefits  to  an  altered  economy  often 
neglect  the  evtsts  ol  addressing  structural  problems  in 
converting  industry  and  workers  te  g.,  steel,  shoe,  and 
textile  industriesl.  In  many  cases,  then,  overall 
economic  gains  are  illusionary. 
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On  a  more  hopelul  nocc,  the  negative  precedents  ol 
the  multilateral  conventional  arms  restraint  trom  the 
Brussels  Act  of  1890  to  the  Carter  initiative  of  the 
late- 1970s  Conventional  Arms  Iransfer  Talks  should 
not  discourage  renewed  efforts  to  reduce  assistance 
Despite  the  fact  that  defense  spending  mav  help  spur 
economic  growth,  reduced  defense  spending  mav  he 
even  more  beneficial.  It  may  he  that  the  Reagan  admin 
istratioiTs  perception  of  eroded  strength  >■  so  strong  that 
it  is  over-iooking  opportunities  to  reduce  assistance  In 
1984  total  sales  of  weapons  /o  lesser  developed  coun¬ 
tries  (LDCs)  by  I, DCs  (S8.h  hillioni  exceeded  sales  to 
LDCs  hy  the  USSR  (S8.5  billion).  Western  liunspe 
(S7.9  billion),  and  the  United  States  iSb.4  billion) 
according  to  calculations  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Serv  ice.  With  both  US  and  USSR  deliveries  declining 
(in  absolute  terms),  this  is  an  opportunity  to  find  some 
common  ground.'-  If  no  attempts  are  made,  the  rising 
ranks  of  new  suppliers,  some  .fO  nations,  may  preclude 
any  future  attempts. 

Hfforts  to  limit  sales  must  be  multinational,  other¬ 
wise  individual  suppliers  are  happy  to  sell  to  a  state 
after  denial  by  another  state.  The  classic  example  of 
loss  of  market  share  is  Latin  .America  in  the  late  |9W)s. 
where  unilateral  U.S  restraints  on  military  aircraft  sales 
shifted  the  market  to  the  Trench.  Indeed,  it  we  treat 
arms  exports  as  part  of  a  global  market,  the  issue  of 
internationally  agreed-upon  constraint  is  most  unlikely, 
given  potential  economic  gair.s.  That  is  the  core  prob¬ 
lem  which  reformers  have  yet  to  siilve. 

A  common  misconceptivm.  heard  m  everv  admin 
istraiion.  is  that  "tvio  much  "  is  being  shipped  to  one  or 
another  cviuntry  X.  Statistical  Hows  are  meaningful  tvi 
show  patterns  but  reveal  little  of  the  national  security 
calculus  that  ought  to  go  into  such  decisions.  The 
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purchasing  state,  not  the  supplier,  must  weigh  these 
composite  xariahles;  military  threat,  economic  costs, 
absorbability,  drain  on  human  resources,  and  the  ellects 
on  bilateral  and  regional  relations.  It  is  possible  that  a 
small  shipment  ot  M  16  rifles  may  be  as  destabili/ing 
as  two  squadrons  of  advanced  aircraft — depending  upon 
the  circumstances  and  the  ratio  of  power  In  etleci.  the 
recipient  must  make  an  assessment  about  mililaiv 
capabilities,  then  relate  that  to  national  intentions  flic 
supplier,  in  turn,  must  weigh  its  national  securiiv  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  recipient  state,  the  economic  costs  at  home, 
and  the  regional  balance,  and  reach  its  own  conclusions 
An  example  is  to  be  found  in  Afghanistan,  Dik's  anvone 
doubt  that  a  fevv  hundred  precision-guided  missiles 
could  substantiallv  alter  the  existing  balance  of  power  in 
that  contlict  *  But  at  what  price  .’ 

If  we  recognize  the  reality  ol  the  global  amis  trade, 
we  must  also  admit  that  global  standards  of  regulation 
are  exceptionally  difficult  to  achieve.  Further,  as  history 
reveals,  outside  suppliers  (even  when  close  allies)  can¬ 
not  control  or  dictate  the  outcomes  of  lival  security  sit¬ 
uations.  Indeed,  the  unanswerable  issue  in  seemity 
assistance  policy  debates  is  the  degree  of  direct  linkage 
(influence)  between  arms  transfers  and  American 
security  interests.  As  one  attempts  to  answer  this  for  a 
specific  country  or  region,  intluence  lilts  on  the  seesaw 
of  arms  exports. 

Reagan 's  Reasons  for  (iranling 
Security  Assistance 

Is  there  any  noticeable  difference  between  administra¬ 
tions  in  their  utilization  of  security  assistance .'  What 
accounts  for  the  greatly  enlarged  security  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  for  some  nations  * 
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For  the  Reagan  adinmisiralion  ihe  answer  is  more 
than  mere  policy  shitts.  With  congressional  concur¬ 
rence.  Ihe  aJmmistralion  has  restructured  American  tor- 
eign  assistance.  Traditional  developmental  assistance 
which  focused  initially  on  infrastructure  projects  and 
then  vin  tneeting  human  needs  is  declining,  while  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  and  economic  support  funds  arc  grow¬ 
ing.  From  fiscal  year  19X1  to  fiscal  year  I9X.S.  the 
security  assistance  budget  as  a  percentage  ol  total  aid 
grew  by  6  percent  (S3. 9  billion  above  fiscal  year  19X1 ). 
while  development  assistance  declined  6  percent  (but 
increased  in  fiscal  year  terms  by  voo>e  'si  S  billion) 
I'he  debate  arises  not  so  much  on  the  issue  of  American 
security  interests  in  Africa.  Asia.  Latin  .America,  or  the 
Middle  Last,  but  on  the  relationship  between  military 
assistance  programs  and  housing,  health  care.  food,  and 
education  lor  the  poor.  Former  World  Bank  President 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  has  long 
argued  that  security  includes  military  hardware  and 
economic  stability.  Although  this  may  overstate  the 
short-term  reality  ,  it  does  raise  fundamental  issues  over 
the  longer  term.  W'hat  siKial  forces  beget  revolutions.' 
An  empirical  example  is  now  unfolding  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  as  President  Corazon  Aquino  attempts  to  stifle  the 
perceived  basis  of  recruitment  for  the  .New  People's 
Army  by  seeking  ecoiuimic  reforms  and  growth. 

Policy  differences  do  emerge  when  the  focus  shifts 
to  country-specific  programs.  This  is  evident  when  (>ne 
arrays,  albeit  arbitrarily,  objectives  sought,  as  stated  by 
the  Reagan  administration,  and  specific  countries  (see 
table  2).  Prolonged  debate  has  occurred  on  security 
assistance  to  Central  American  nations  because  many 
doubt  the  existence  of  any  grave  threat  to  US  security  . 
Many  critics  argued  that  the  administration's  security 
program  for  l.ebanon  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  a 
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liKlgmont  that  Lohaiiun'^  political  collapse  sccnis  to  '.iti 
dicatc  On  the  t'thcr  hand,  most  .Americans  appl.inded 
the  nnasion  ot  (irenada  and  therelore  no  dispute  arose 
over  postinvasion  training  to  the  police  and  to  Carih 
bean  securitv  torces.  The  liscal  year  decision  to 

grant  10-year  grace  periods  lor  the  repayment  ol  hl- 
year  market-rate  loans  to(.5reece.  the  Philippines,  I’ortu 
gal.  the  Republic  ol  Korea.  Somalia,  S|-iain.  Sudan. 
Tunisia,  and  Turkey  was  equally  noncontentious 

I'ntil  recent  Cireck  actions  indicating  a  (lossible 
denial  ol  Tuture  base  rights,  most  legislative  debvilc 
revolved  around  maintaining  a  7;  10  linkage  ratio  in 
security  assistance  between  (ireece  and  Turkey  respec¬ 
tively  This  artilicial  device  is.  of  course,  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  oT  either  nation  s  military  requirements  or  even 
ot  US  security  interests,  but  demonstrates  the  role  US 
domestic  political  factors  can  play  in  allocation  deci¬ 
sions.  Resolutions  of  such  splits  are  always  political 
Band- Aids  which  may  bear  little  relevance  to  the  actual 
military  needs.  It  is  constituent  pressures,  honest  policy 
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dittcteiKC'-.  aiv.i  si>incl!n!U'>  di^|',lI iiics  in  tha  inlnmui 
Inni  I!  ..lio  avail. ihio  l|  I  .iic  -ciini.dlv  behind 
cniieieNsuin.il  .iitompiN  lo  mo».lil\  seeuiiiv  .iNVi\taiKc 
IcvcK  aikl  poll'  ll-'- 

I’rc'-eniK.  II  I--  unhkeK  iliai  '.le  Ke.ie.iii  .uiinmi'-ii a 
lion  eaii  Imd  .1  wav  lo  piovidc  l.iiec  ^v.dc  .iid  lo  bodi 
Ui.iel  aiul  I  ;a>pi  .nul  --lill  tuiul  other  lutlionv  ai  ne.n 
e.trlic!  le'cN  li  aouid  appear  ;l'.,ii  eonei^-s^i. .na! | \ 
iiiipo'evi  biidiel  eiilN  in  sei-iiiiiv  a'-'-i'-laiK e  aie  imiiu 
nent  In  I'b'':',  Sciuili  '■  John  (denn  oltere-i  -in  amend 
ineni  requinn;.’  eonereNsional  noiilie.inon  when 
^lenilieaiu  upeiMdine  o!  leehiiolom  or  enhanced  n,o 
•loll  e.i|'abili!iex  ale  in.ule  on  pieviouslv  delivered 
^vjUipnieiu  ’  1  ho  o  tviaied  lecoamuon  liuii  Con^ic''' 

need"  lo  evahi.ile  aelu.il  nnht.irv  etteel.  r.nher  ih.in  dol 
lar  .inioi.'ii!' .  lalios.  or  pidiev  need--  Senator  Jo'-eph 
Hid.^n  .ind  RepreNeni.itive  Mel  Lev  me  iniiodneed  lepo 
l.ition  lo  revoc  conarexMon.il  oveisiplit  ot  arno  Ir.inclo'- 
h\  deti"nnu  trails. kUoio  in  i.|n.ihl.ilive  terms,  elimnvainp 
.ill  review  tor  serl.nn  el.isses  ol  export'  .ind  reeipkiits 
'Sensitive''  expoits  would  rev|iiiie  .in  al  1  irnial  1  v  e 
'n.i|orii\  vole  bv  boih  houses  ol  CoiiL-ress  11  passed, 
such  .1  provisi(>n  winihl  iiiieiisilv  eoneression.il  exeeti 
live  eonlliet 

On  ,1  dillereiil  leiel,  the  shrinkiiie  internal nm.il 
.mils  markei  lelleels  ledticed  dein.uul  bec.iiise  ot  si.ie 
n.ini  ecoiionne  provvih  .ind  exisinie  dei'i  service  level' 
^ei.  increased  eonipc-ii'ion  Irom  moie  suppliers  will 
penei.iie  ei(.'.iiei  ulili/.iiion  ol  tiltsel'  Recipieni  oiisei 
demands  must,  ol  coiiise.  iv.iili  a  level  o|  ni.ilhem.il ic .1! 
mipossihihlv  L’lveii  ihe  mheieiil  limils  ot  t'olli  sec  Ion, il 
tr.tde  .ind  n.ilioii.il  ir.ich'  polls' -s  I  one  helore  llu  n. 
dem.md'  will  be  he. ml  bv  eov ermnenls  in  00th  suppliei 
,md  lecipienl  sl.iles  to  '  do  somelhiii"  ,iboui  oitsel' 
Ihe  persistent  'ise  ot  iie'w  '.upi'lieis  eros'es  m.iikel 
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stability  aiul  will  increase  the  likelihuod  nt  |oint  \en 
tures,  technology  tiansler.  and  bio  -back  pro\isions  all 
complex  hut  pixotal  economic  issues  that  governments 
have  great  ditTiculty  reconciling 

Technology  sophistication  is  a  great  discriminator 
in  armaments  I  he  highest  lev  els  ol  technology  are  the 
most  closely  regulated  and  the  least  likely  to  be  subiect 
to  the  pressure  mentioned  above.  However,  basic  com¬ 
modities  iritles.  artillery  ,  ships.  I'or  example)  are  widely 
dit fused  and  available.  Further.  American  companies 
seldom  design  systems  solely  for  export,  while  foreign 
competitors  may  offer  weapons  more  '  tailored''  to  the 
needs  of  an  indiv  idual  nation,  along  w  ith  lower  costs, 
thereby  creating  favorable  markets. 

Presently,  indigenous  arms  indiisines  exist  m  22 
developing  nations  and  are  viewed  as  "ma|or" 
producers. Moreover,  sophistication  of  the  vve<iponry 
continues  to  increase  and  the  upgrade  and  refurbish 
market  is  emerging  as  anv'ther  opportuniiy .  Defense 
planners  pondering  possible  conflicts  outside  N,\I() 
areas  must  be  alert  to  the  growing  potential  of  regional 
states  to  affect  outcomes,  a  lesson  made  clear  to  the 
British  in  the  Falkland  Malvinas  conflict 


.■\re  the  old  paradigms  uf  .American  security  assis¬ 
tance  still  relevant  ’  I  hese  evolveil  as  military  tools  in 
supirort  of  containment  policies,  and  as  political  levers 
with  nonaligned  nations,  rather  than  economic  programs 
linked  to  the  balance  ol  payments  and  trade  deficits 
loday.  the  first  two  elements  are  present,  and  many  m 
the  administration  support  the  view  that  our  current 
trade  deticifs  with  .lapan  (m  I't.S.S  S4'f  7  billion  i  and 
Taiwan  (in  IdS.S;  S)  VI  billioni  could  be  partiallv 
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reduced  thioiiuh  the  sales  ol  arniaments.  Hut  arms 
exports  are  uenerallx  not  included  m  such  tiade  statis¬ 
tics.  nor  are  Japanese  contributions  towards  laeilities 
operation  and  eonsiruetion  in  Japan  considered 
However,  the  burdensiinie  trade  dctieits  may  set 
become  tied  to  arnis  imports  tor  leseraL’c  by  both  sides 

.•\s  American  toreiun  policy  emphasis  has  shilteri 
over  time,  the  direction  o'  arms  expoits  has  also 
chanued.  Mnalls  .  the  \olunie  of  arms  trade,  the  number 
of  suppliers  and  buyers,  and  the  sophistication  ol  arma¬ 
ments  have  all  increased.  These  structural  ehanues  in 
the  ulohal  arms  market  have  yet  to  be  Tully  reeoem/esl 
by  the  Reagan  administration.  The  implications  ol  these 
changes  are  proTound.  It  may  be  that  neither  the  Carter 
policies  embodied  in  PI)  1.'  nor  the  Neutrality  Hill  oi 
Id.v^  were  eonreet  responses,  but  is  avoidance  ol  these 
problems  a  wise  policy .’ 

■Arms  trade  is  a  unique  economic  phenomenon 
because  weapons  do  imply  (in  theory  ami  oTten  in  prac¬ 
tice)  a  special  relationship  given  the  almost  universal 
requirement  tor  governmeni  s  approval  oT  arms  trans- 
ters.  That  being  the  ease,  wh.it  is  the  responsibility  vil  a 
supplier  regarding  possible  recipient  uses  oT  such 
weapons  ’  The  intellectual  and  moral  dilemmas  oT  this 
question  remain  the  crux  ol  arms  transter  debates  in  any 
administration 

The  question  becv>nies  acute  when  one  remembers 
the  negative  experiences  the  Tamed  States  has  seen  with 
major  programs  in  the  recent  past.  Tor  example,  the 
Republic  ot  South  \  letnam.  the  lack  ol  progress  m  the 
cessation  ot  hostilities  in  the  .\liildle  T.ast.  and  the  ongo¬ 
ing  stalemate  in  Central  .Ameriea.  There  are.  ol  course, 
positive  examples;  the  emergence  Trom  the  ashes  oT 
World  War  II  ot  luirope  and  the  birth  oT  NATO  The 
conclusion  one  reaches  is  that  the  quality  ot  the 
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mdigcnous  t;o\ciiiiii>jiil  (ils  auihorii>.  leLiitimac s .  aiui 
stains)  is  the  ko\ .  A  Icnjimiaic  i;o\crnnK'ni  siip[H)iiod 
b\  its  citi/cns  may  bcnclit  itreatK  liami  sccurits  assis¬ 
tance,  hut  an  illceilimale  eo\ernmcnt  retainine  [kiuci 
hy  coercion  ultimaicK  vs  ill  laii  But  liovs  ,hc  we  to 
judge  ’  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  President  Marcos 
was  seen  as  a  rdipmo  version  ol  President  John  I-  Ken 
nedv  when  he  first  look  office,  pledged  to  rctornis 

An  incrementalist  approach,  m  response  to  chang 
ing  perceptions  of  Soviet  provv  aclivitv.  is  inescap.ible 
Perhaps  the  need  is  lor  a  more  proactive  police  which 
envisions  future  trouble  spots  and.  hopefullv .  i.ikes 
earlier  corrective  action.  But  securing  an  Ameiican  pub¬ 
lic  consensus  for  such  policies  is  ilaunling.  as  Re.igan's 
Central  .American  policy  suggests.  Nevertheless,  recent 
successlul  examples  include  the  Special  Defense 
■Acciuisition  Fund  (a  concept  started  in  the  Carter  vearsi 
signed  into  law  by  President  Keagan  in  IPS  I,  which 
permits  the  advance  procurement  of  items  in  .uilicipa- 
tion  of  foreign  sales'*  anil  the  pending  logislic.il 
arrangement  with  the  Koval  I'hai  government. 

The  af  termath  of  \  letnam  still  haunts  .-\merican 
loreign  policy.  .As  a  nation  we  mav  be  reverting  toward 
the  more  traditional  isolationism,  awav  from  the  fresh 
hope  of  intermitionalism  that  followed  at  file  end  of 
World  War  II  But  the  notion  of  aini-Coiiiiiuiiiisl  con- 
tammeni  has  remained  relaiivelv  strong  A  ’  wild  card" 
is  the  structural  alteration  of  the  .American  economy 
which  must  now  compete  in  a  global  marketplace 
I'lliniatelv  there  are  no  obiectivc  criteria  bv  which  to 
measure  security  assistance  Although  the  global  con¬ 
tainment  envisioned  in  many  adiiiinistralion  statements 
may  be  impossible  to  achieve.  President  Keagan  has 
restored  a  coherence  missing  since  \  lelnaiii.  which 
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ocnicrs  anHiiKl  the  muion  I'l  deleiidiiie  treedoin  evei\ 
where.  The  realist  s  sense  ol  national  mieresi  is  there 
tore  subordinate  to  values  or  ideo)oi;\  \\  helher  this  is  a 
eorrecl  response,  onlv  hisiorv  can  luiiee  Seeurilv  assis- 
tanee  h\  anv  standard  is  onlv  a  seeondaiy  eontribiition 
to  the  burdens  ol  eli>hal  delense  Peaee.  however 
detined.  wilt  ultiniateb  require  other  international  eon 
tliet  resolution  nieehanisnis  aside  Irom  coereurn. 

Soles 

I.  l.iculcnaiil  (icncral  I’liitip  (iast.  '  .Seeiiniv  \s^■slalKe  the 
\  lew  tram  IK)I).  '  an  adaplalion  <>t  a  speceli  piihlished  in  //n 
I^ISAM  Joiirihd  iS(<nnti  tvtx.s),  p.  .sy.  .See  also.  I  raneis.)  West  Jr.. 
"  rile  t  S  Seeurilv  .Sssislanec  Program  (iiveawav  or  Kaie.nn m 
S/r(Utt;/<  iVsinlcr  fWS.Jt  .'.(J  .sn 
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DKFENSE  BUDGETS 
AND  SPENDING  CONTROL; 

THE  REAGAN  ERA  AND  BEYOND 

Dennis  S.  Ippolilo 


1  HI.Rt.  HAS  AI  W  ASS  HI  1  \  i)t  a 

iDvih  about  the  uniijuencss  ol  ilelciiNC  buduuiinu  Av  the 
C\ingrcs>ional  Research  Service  explained  a  tleeade 
aiio.  the  polities  ot  budeelmj;  inevitable  alleels  delense: 

Ideallv.  national  seeuntv  interests  are  the  bases  im  obieetoes 
and  eomniJtJitenls  vvjtieb.  vviihin  poliev  LMinlelines.  ^l).lpe 
slrateev  Strateeie  euneepis  eonditioncd  bv  ilireats  eeneratc 
inililarv  loree  reiliiirentenis  Hudgelarv  assets  tbeii  are  allo¬ 
cated  to  satislv  needs.  That  I'topian  see|iienee  taielv  oeeuis  in 
real  lite  Naltunal  delense  eontpeles  with  other  sectors  I  he 
trick  is  to  walk  a  tiehirope  between  excessive  deieiise 
expenditures  that  eniaseulate  lotherl  .  .  prowranis  and  deli- 
eient  delense  expenditures  that  aetivelv  endaneer  national 
seeuntv  hquallv  iin|iorlant.  «>veiailoealions  m  aiiv  eiven 
niilitarv  sector  can  undercut  essential  eapabililies  elsewhere  ' 

Ihis  situation  has  not  changed  In  tact,  it  has 
become  somewhat  more  complicated  During  the 
mid-lHTtls.  detense  budgets  were  butteteii  prmtarilv  hv 
■'priorities  debates"  generated  bv  the  new  congressional 
budget  process,  today,  the  Ciramm-Kudman-tioUmgs 
bill,  which  requires  spending  and  deticit  control  targets 
to  be  met  annually,  raises  serious  questions  ;ibout  tiiture 
levels  ot  detense  spending.  ’ 

For  defense  policy  analysts,  the  external  con¬ 
straints  imposed  by  the  budget  prcK'ess  are  undoubtedly 
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trusiratiiii;  and.  at  times.  seemmul\  irraimnal  Keeard- 
Icss.  the  budget  process  is  one  ol  those  iiiesea(iable 
realities  that  determines  the  context  and  siiLieture  id 
defense  poliex  debates.  Kmorous  anaivses  ol  defense 
poliex  must  take  into  account  the  simple  fact  that  at 
least  the  highly  aggregated  detense  ■  numbers."  par¬ 
ticularly  outlays,  arc  decided  vxithm  a  comprehensive 
budgetary  frameuork.  The  purpose  ol  this  pajrer  is  to 
describe  that  tramexxork  and  to  otter  an  anaixsis  of  us 
past  and  future  effect  on  the  defense  budget 

It  is  clear  that  the  Reagan  administration's  military 
buildup  constitutes  a  landmark  in  post-W  inld  \\  .11  II 
detense  budgeting.  From  fiscal  IdSl  IdS.'v.  budget 
authority  for  the  detense  function  increased  by  appn'x- 
irttalely  60  pcrccni:  adtu.sied  for  inllation.  actual  spemi- 
ing  rose  by  almost  .^0  percent  oxer  this  period,  by  far 
the  sharpest  peacetime  increases  under  any  adininisira- 
tion.'  Whether  this  groxxth  can  he  sustained,  exen  at 
reduced  rales,  for  the  rest  ol  the  riecade  is  problemat 
ical.  Congressional  resistance  has  been  mounting,  aiul 
the  defense  budget  is  especially  xulnerable  to  the  auto¬ 
matic  cuts,  or  sequestration  formula,  under  (iramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  What  is  certain  is  that  sex  ere 
budgetary  obstacles  must  be  overcome  to  preserve  the 
Reagan  defense  program.  I  niess  '  real  groxxth  ' 
budgets  continue  xxell  into  the  future,  significant  adiust 
ments  in  current  I'orce  plans  are  mexitable. 

Defense  and  the  Hudgel:  Lona-Term  Trends 
fhe  relationship  beixxeen  delense  spending  and  the  rest 
of  the  Ferleral  budget  has  changed  dramatically  over  the 
past  several  decades,  fhe  era  of  modern  budgets, 
marked  by  a  substantial  commitment  ol  economic 
resources  to  the  Federal  (ioxernment.  can  be  dixiiled 
into  tour  stages.  The  first,  initialed  during  the  Nexv 
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Deal,  al^u>^(  tripled  the  relative  si/e  of  the  Federal  see- 
tor.  By  fiscal  1440,  Federal  outlays  had  risen  to  approx 
imately  10  percent  of  gross  national  product  IGNP)  In 
addition,  spending  growth  was  heavily  concentrated  in 
social  welfare  and  other  domestic  programs.  Prior  to 
World  War  II.  domestic  spending  lor  the  "human 
resources"  and  "physical  resources"  liinelions 
accounted  for  about  70  percent  of  Federal  outlays; 
defense  was  well  under  20  percent.' 

The  (h’fcitsc  htnli’cis  I'he  second  stage  in  the 
development  of  modern  budget  policy  was  marked  by 
an  abrupt  but  lasting  expansion  in  defense  spending  For 
nearly  three  decades  after  the  beginning  of  W  orld  W  ar 
II.  defense  dominated  Federal  budgets.  The  defense 
share  of  total  outlays  jumped  from  IT  .'v  percent  to  47  1 
percent  between  fiscal  years  1440  and  1441.  rising  to  a 
wartime  peak  of  84..S  percent  m  fiscal  144.^.  There  was 
a  sharp  decline  in  the  late  1440s.  but  the  Korean  war 
reversed  this,  and  from  fiscal  lO.'vl  through  fiscal  1470. 
the  defense  function  never  dropped  below  40  percent  ol 
tvital  Federal  spending.  Further,  defense  outlays  as  a 
percentage  of  GNP  remained  relatively  high  throughout 
this  period  (see  table  I). 

The  1470s  produced  a  break  in  defense  spending 
that  was  markedly  different  from  the  pv'st-World  War  II 
and  post-Korean  periods.  During  the  Vietnam  vvar,  the 
defense-GNP  level  never  exceeded  '0  percent  Ihe 
average  level  during  Vietnam  was  .ibout  S  percent, 
compared  to  a  pctu  ctiim'  average  of  almost  10  percent 
for  fiscal  years  145.5  I4fi4.'  By  tiscal  1474.  defense 
outlays  were  less  than  .'0  percent  of  the  budget,  com¬ 
pared  to  over  45  percent  10  years  earlier.  Over  the  same 
period,  total  spending  was  growing  quite  rapidly  . 
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As  shown  in  tiiiurc  1.  ihc  linkugc  between  delense 
spending  and  the  lolal  budget  was  relatisels  strong  dur 
ing  the  I94()s  and  IdbOs.  With  \  ietnani.  this  linkage 
began  to  unravel.  Delense  lundmg  was  no  longer  driv¬ 
ing  the  budget.  It  suni,  a  delense  decline  triggered  an 
('verall  budget  reduction  alter  World  VNar  11.  High  lev¬ 
els  ot  defense  spending  prevented  a  parallel  decline 
after  Korea  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
subsequentiv .  a  shrinking  defense  budgel  contrasted 
with  increased  total  spending  Bv  fiseal  ld7b,  the 
budget  was  21  d  percent  of  CiNP.  the  highest  level  in  30 
vears;  the  eorresponding  defense  figure  was  5  3  percent, 
the  lowest  level  in  25  years. 

I'lw  i  ntJlcnwnt  shill.  The  displacement  of  defense 
by  social  welfare  spending  programs  began  in  earnest 
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KiRurt  I. 

tlNP  (.OnipariMtns  of  Di-fviise  <>uUa>s  and  lotal  Budci-I 
<)utla)>,  World  War  II.  Korta.  and  \  irlnani 


(.iurinu  the  Johnson  prcsiiloiK  s  I  he  (uiukinicnKil 
source.  i>t  course,  was  the  expansion  ol  [e'ieral 
responsibilities  ilurniii  ilie  New  Deal  In  the  l‘M()s  aiui 
D>50s.  social  seeuritv  aiui  other  income  security  pro¬ 
grams.  as  well  as  Jomeslic  erants  to  state  and  local  eo\  - 
ernments.  crew  steadily  hut  modestly  Real  spending 
tor  payments  lor  indiviiluals  (income  Iransters  and  in 
kind  benefit  iiroeramsi  and  erants  to  stale  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  increased  from  S7,b  billion  in  tiscal  1940  to 
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S4().7  hilltiin  It)  liM-al  I9()()  '■  As  .1  pcr».i.'n!as:i.-  ol  the 
toial  htidiJol,  this  rcprcseiiicd  an  increase  troin  24  fi  per- 
eeni  to  4 1  I  pereeni 

Real  speiidini:  in  these  ealciiories  ineieascLi  hv 
more  than  SI  20  billion  over  the  next  20  vears.  unh 
their  eomhined  hudeet  share  elimbine  to  over  S”  per 
cent  I'his  extrat>rdmarv  erovvih  eomineneed  duime  ihe 
mid- 1 460s  and  accelerated  over  the  next  deeaile  Ihe 
eomhinatu)n  ot  liberalized  New  Deal  proerams  ativi 
(ireat  Soeietv  initiatives  -in  health  care,  evltieation. 
tood  and  nutrition  aid.  hoiisinu.  and  a  host  ol  ma|or 
urant  programs  fv»r  state  and  local  governments  raili- 
eallv  altered  the  growth  and  the  composition  ol  the  l  evl 
eral  budget. 

An  important  element  in  this  overall  trend  was  the 
et'leet  ol  entitlements  I'he  cost  ol  entitlements  m  fiscal 
1467.  when  the  (ireat  Soeieix  pix'grams  got  under  wav. 
was  less  than  S60  billion  tor  slightly  more  than  one- 
third  ot  total  outlays)  Changes  m  eligibility  benelit 
lormulas,  and  indexing  helped  to  produce  ;i  S2s.S  billion 
increase  by  fiscal  14S0  ’  brom  tiscal  lOti?  to  14S0.  pav - 
ments  for  individuals  defined  as  relativelv  uncontrol¬ 
lable  went  from  S40  bilimn  to  S24s  billion  ' 

ihe  Reumin  rctrciu  liim’iii  W  hen  the  Reagan 
administration  took  office,  the  spending  side  of  the 
budget  had  enormous  momentum  Spending  growth  tor 
the  Carter  presidency  averaged  over  12  percent  tinnually 
(for  fiscal  years  147H  14S||.  outstripping  economic 
growth  and  bringing  the  spendmg-CiNP  level  to  a  4,‘'- 
year  peak.'  The  defense  tunclion.  however,  had 
dropped  to  less  than  one-fourth  of  total  spending,  which 
mciint  that  Reagan  was  faced  with  reconciling  two  cont- 
peling  objectives;  restraining  overall  spending  growth 
;ind  signil icantiv  boosting  delense.  The  results  tor 
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dctensc  ha\e  hccii  impressive,  bill  ihe  reeniti  mi  uveiall 
erouth  has  been  mixed  There  has  also  been  a  large  gap 
between  the  administration's  stated  gi'als  and  the  pro 
grammatie  aetions  Congress  has  taken 

In  Its  tiseal  1982  budget  revisions,  tor  example, 
the  Reagan  administration  set  a  target  onilav  eeilmg  ol 
S844  billion  tor  Tiseal  1988. It  also  proieeted  deleiise 
outlavs  at  approximalelv  one-third  ot  this  loial  Aetiial 
tiseal  198,8  spending,  however,  was  more  than  8|iKI  bil 
lion  above  the  eeilmg.  while  the  defense  share  ot  total 
outlavs  was  just  over  one-lourth  .Aetual  ehanges  in 
budget  eomposition  under  Reagan,  then,  h.ive  not 
matehed  the  Reagan  budget  program  Nevertheless  sig 
mfieant  ehanges  have  oeeurred:  long  term  trends  have 
been  reversed  (tor  defense  and  ilf^ciclii>i)jr\  iloniestie 
spending t  or  sU>wed  (Tor  entitlements  and  other  inaiula- 
torv  spending). 

The  budget  poliev  initiatives  mtrodueed  bv  Ronald 
Reagan  have  not  reshaped  the  budget  if  Ihe  eoinparison 
IS,  lor  example.  pre-(ireal  Soeietv  spemlmg  (iiven  the 
entitlement  programs  eurrentiv  in  plaee.  this  magnitude 
ot  ehaiige  is  simply  not  possible  over  one  or  even  two 
terms  The  eombined  weight  ot  delense  spending  and 
interest  eosts.  however,  means  that  high  growth  rales 
Tor  domesiie  programs  will  be  ilillieult  to  aehieve 
Decelerating  rales  ot  spending  growth  and  ehanges  in 
eomposition.  then,  are  likelv  to  have  a  eonlininng  etteel 
on  spending  policy 

ihe  (Icfii  It  prohU  nt.  Chronic  deticils  have  been  a 
problem  since  Ihe  I9.MK.  but  the  gap  between  spending 
and  revenues  has  widened  drastically  in  recent  years 
Almost  halt  ot  the  gross  Tederal  debt  (which  exceeded 
SI  8  trillion  ;t  (he  end  ot  tiseal  198.8)  has  been  added 
since  tiseal  1980.  l  or  tiseal  vears  198,V  198b.  the 
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average  annual  delieils  were  in  the  S2(I0  billu'ii  range. 
As  shovMt  in  table  2.  the  ileeade-bs -deeade  growth  in 
detieit  le\els  has  been  enormous.  And  the  large  prc'^ 
ieeted  detieits  lor  the  latter  IdStts  are  the  target  lor  the 
Ciramm-Rudnum-Hollmgs  spending  rediietion  tormula 

I  he  Reagan  defense  buildup  has  not.  desjnte  the  pop 
ular  pereeption.  been  solelv  or  even  primariK  responsible 
tor  the  worsening  defieit  situation  Defense  aeeounletl  toi 
onis  about  one-third  ot  the  approxmuitelv  S.stK)  billion  in 
ouilav  growth  tnun  tiseal  R)SI  to  IdS.^.  It  eurrenilv  repre¬ 
sents  well  under  .M)  pereent  ol  total  s|X‘nding. 

Detense  does  not  dominate  the  budget,  as  it  dtil  m 
the  period  between  Korea  and  V  ietnam.  W  hat  made 
defense  vulnerable  then  was  its  relative  si/e  W  h.il 
makes  it  vulnerable  todav  is  not  just  relative  si/e  i since 
that  has  declined  signilieantiv )  but  the  inaetical.  politi¬ 
cal.  and  legal  restrictions  that  protect  most  ot  the  rest  ol 
the  budget.  Of  the  estimated  S25.^  billion  in  relativelv 
controllable  ('utlays  lor  fiscal  I9.S6.  lor  example,  over 
SO  pereent  was  in  defense.'-'  With  the  bulk  of  the 
defense  budget  requiring  annual  aulhori/ations  and 
appropriations,  defense  is  at  a  disadvantage  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  automatie  spending  that  drives  much  of  the 
remainder  of  the  budget.  It  is  this  disadvantage  that 
helped  to  produce  the  imbalances  between  defense  and 
social  welfare  during  the  1070s.  .And  it  is  this  disadvan¬ 
tage  that  is  exacerbated  bv  the  spending  cut  foimulas 
under  Gramm-Rudman-I lollings. 

The  Reaftan  Defense  Program 

1  he  increases  in  defense  budgets  under  President  Rea¬ 
gan  have  not  been  uniform  throughout  the  broad  appro 
priation  and  mission  categories  into  which  the  budget  is 
div  ided.  I  here  has  been  throughout  the  Reagan  presi- 
denev  thus  far  a  relatively  consistent  ordering  of  defense 
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spcndmii  prmrilics.  A^  m.1  lorth  ini;ia!!\  by  .Secretary  ol 
Detense  Caspar  VV  .  VV einberijer,  the  administratnm 
placed  Its  "hiehest  priority  on  the  loiv:  oveidue  mod- 
erni/ation  ol  our  strateeie  torees  '''  In  addition.  Wein- 
hereer  stressed  the  need  to  redress  "a  major  haekloe  ot 
investment  requirements. ‘ 

H\  the  early  IMSOs.  there  was  a  v^idespread  con¬ 
sensus  amonu  delense  experts  on  the  necessity  lor 
investment  increases  and  the  particularly  pressing  claim 
lor  strategic  lorce  support  .As  Leonard  Sullivan  has 
noted.  "When  budeets  were  cut  in  the  altermath  ol  the 
Vietnam  war.  the  investment  accounts  absorbed  the 
ereater  share  ot  these  reductions."'^  Post- Vietnam 
detense  huileets.  which  had  "■>  real  erowth  over  the  lis- 
cal  IM7.Wiq,SI  periovl.  were  heavily  weiuhted  in  lavoi 
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o|  readiness  aeeoimts.  Moreover,  the  liseal  e('nslramls 
applied  to  siraleeie  lorees  were  espeeiallv  severe 

hivcsimi'iit  H'tuliiwis.  One  ol  the  issues  that 

tends  to  surlaee  during  eongressional  biklget  debates 
over  delense  is  based  on  the  division  between  the  ongo¬ 
ing  eosts  ot  training  and  operating  lorees  C  readiness" '  i 
and  the  costs  ol  moderni/ing  et|uipnient  and  laeilities 
tor  these  forces  t “investment  " i  I'here  are  dill iciilties 
in  applving  this  distinction  with  great  precision,  but  tlie 
conventional  usage  places  miliiarv  personnel  and  opera¬ 
tions  and  maintenance  appropriation  titles  under  readi 
ness,  .Most  of  the  remaiiuler  of  the  defense  budget 
(piocuiement;  research,  development,  test.  ;uul  evalua- 
tiim;  militarv  construction  and  family  housingi  is  con¬ 
sidered  investment. 

"fhe  clear  intent  of  the  Kettgan  viefense  progrtim  h;is 
been,  and  continues  to  be.  t(v  shift  spending  ti'ward 
investment.  Ihis  intent  has  been  partiv  ticcomplished; 
from  fiscal  IdHI-ldK.S.  for  example,  ouilav  giovsth  for 
investment  was  over  d(l  percent,  more  than  double  the 
grow  til  in  readiness.  .\  slightly  larger  gap  characterized 
budget  authority  increases.'  In  avldition.  spending  for 
aioniic  energy  Jetense  aciiviiies  mivre  ihiin  doubled 
between  fiscal  years  IdSI  and  1  MS.'S 

I  he  net  effect  of  the  Reagan  budgets  has  been  to 
balance  readiness  and  investment  Between  fiscal  I  MS  I 
and  IMSb.  for  example,  the  percentage  of  detense 
budget  authority  in  readiness  accounts  declined  mark- 
eilly  (see  table  .^).  The  budgetary  shtires  for  military 
personnel  and  for  operations  and  maintenanee  shrank  by 
about  l.s  percent,  with  corresponding  increases  in  pro¬ 
curement  and  in  research,  development,  testing,  and 
evaluation  iRDl&H).  The  fiscal  IMSb  allocations, 
moreover,  are  ex(X‘cled  to  continue  through  the  rest  of 
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the  dccaiJc.  In  addition,  actual  spendint!  is  expected  to 
parallel  this  budget  authority  pattern  through  liscal  IWI 
(see  table  4).  Ft)r  the  2(t  year  period  shown,  the  shifts  in 
spending  within  the  detense  budget  have  been 
signilicant 

M/.w/V///  ( (tregoot'.s.  A  second  perspective  for  inter 
preting  the  defense  budget  focuses  t>n  mission  catego¬ 
ries.  such  as  strategic  forces  and  general  purpose  forces. 
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Here  also,  the  Reagan  delense  program  has  had  an 
impaei  The  tiseal  ldX2  hudgel  suhinilied  hy  ihe  ('arler 
administration,  lor  example.  \xas  almost  identical  ti'  the 
actual  tiseal  1 479  allocations  ol  hudgel  aulhoni)  b\ 
mission  category.  The  share  lor  strategic  weapons  was 
to  increase  trom  6  4  percent  to  7  4  percent  B\  com¬ 
parison  the  change  Irom  tiseal  14H2  to  IVS.x  under  Rea¬ 
gan  shitted  strategic  lorces  hudgel  authority  Irom 
approximately  7  percent  to  almost  It)  percent  (see  table 
-X).  In  addition,  the  combined  allocation  lor  strategic 
lorces.  intelligence  and  communications,  and  research 
and  development  has  risen  b\  over  2.^  percent  since  lis- 
eal  ldS2. 

rile  (.  'iiiif’ressional  Response 

In  speculating  about  the  long-term  prospects  tor  the 
detense  hudgel.  it  is  necessary  to  lake  into  account  the 
tuture  congressional  response  to  Reagan  detense 
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policies.  Rcucan's  tirsi  icrio  procluccil  iinportaiii  shitis. 
The  detonse  hudyct  eiv\^  more  rapidlc  than  the  o\erall 
budeel.  Real  mcreases  in  defense  spending  acceleraleil 
slight!)  as  well.  I'hese  shifts,  while  siunifieant.  are  noi 
nearly  as  dramatic  as  media  reporting  or  popular  percep¬ 
tions  would  suggest,  f  fie  discrepancy  lies  in  the  real 
versus  imagined  support  the  Reagan  program  has 
receiNed  from  C  ongress.  11.  in  fact,  Reagan's  inlluence 
on  delense  was  at  its  (icak  during  the  first  term.  Ihc 
long-term  prospects  fur  the  defense  htidgef  are 
unfavorable. 

Congressional  revisions  in  President  Reagan's 
builget  proposals  tall  into  two  related  categories,  .\ltei 
the  f  irst  round  of  spending  cuts  contameil  in  the  PfXI 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  Congress  reiecied 
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most  proposed  donieslie  speiidnit!  euls  and.  bcL’iniDne 
with  the  t'iseal  1983  budeel  round,  ereatly  redueed  the 
administration's  delense  requests.  Finally,  tlie  1983 
198,3  defense  euts  were  useil.  in  part.  !•'  boost  doniestie 
spendinti.  it  was  the  prospeet  of  eontinued  trade-oils  ot 
this  sort — reminiseent  of  fundine  patterns  duiine  the 
I97l)s — that  helped  n.ake  the  tiramm-Rndman-liollines 
bill  aeeeptable  to  an  otherwise  unenthusiasi ie  While 
House,  The  aulomalie  spending  eut  fornuila  written  into 
Its  final  version  ensured  that  defense  euls  would  h;i\e  to 
be  niatehed  on  a  rouehly  equal  basis  by  domestic  cuts. 

The  fiscal  1983  budget  was  the  first  complete  sub¬ 
mission  by  the  Reagan  administration.  Proposed  budget 
revisions  sent  to  Congress  in  .March  1981  called  tor 
increases  over  the  detense  levels  reeommended  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Carter  for  liscal  years  1981  and  1982  I'lie  fiscal 
1981  budget  authority  increase  of  approximately  S7  bil¬ 
lion  was  enacted  with  little  change,  since  it  was  tied  to  a 
military  pay  increase  and  did  not  raise  a  controversial 
policy  issue.''  The  tiseal  1982  revisions  were  more  sub¬ 
stantial,  calling  for  an  additional  S2b  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  .S4.4  billion  in  outlays.  Congress  tinally 
accepted  a  budget  authority  level  that  included  a  Sib 
billion  increment  over  the  original  Carter  budget  ,\l  the 
same  time,  actual  outlays  for  fiscal  years  1981-1982 
were  more  than  S8  billion  below  Reagan  estimates, 
although  not  as  a  result  of  equivalent  congressional 
cuts. 

Changes  m  the  defense  budget  prior  to  1983.  there- 
tore.  were  marginal  adjustments  that  eontormed  m  large 
part  to  congressional  spending  goals  set  forth  in  tiseal 
1980-1982  budget  resolutions.  For  fiscal  years  1983- 
198b.  by  comparison,  congressional  cuts  in  defense 
have  been  quite  large.  I’he  annual  reductions  in  budget 
authority  requests  have  averaged  roughly  ^20  billion 
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IK'partnu-nl  of  Di'tl'nse  Bud^t'l  Aulh<>rlt>  and  Oullass. 
F  iscal  \  cars  1983-19X6  (in  billions  of  dollars t 
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annualls  (sec  table  6).  I'he  outia)  tlilfcrences  have  been 
lovser.  but  still  considerable. 

Moreover,  eoneressional  reductions  have  been 
most  evident  in  the  administration's  priority  areas; 
investment  accounts,  strateeie  lorees.  and  research  and 
development  lundini.’.  In  liseal  anil  l‘>K4.  tor 

example,  strategic  toree  budget  authority  cuts  averaged 

more  than  10  percent  each  year,  while  budget  authoritv  ) 

lor  the  research  and  development  mission  category  was  | 

reduced  by  about  1.5  percent  each  year.  Most  impor-  ; 

tant.  program  cuts  within  these  broad  categories  have 
not  been  umtorm.  1  he  f  iscal  I9S6  detense  appropria¬ 
tions  bill,  tor  example,  sliced  MX  missile  lunding  by 
over  40  percent  and  Strategic  Dclense  Initiative  lunding 
by  more  than  2.'v  percent.  Hie  overall  cut  in  dclense 


appu'pi iatK'iis  \\.as  slii;hil\  greater  Im  nncsiniciil  (‘J  () 
percent)  than  tnr  leailiness  (7  1)  percent)  aee^>un1^ 
Iheie  wax  no  drastic  restriieliirme  ol  Reaean  s  basic 
pioerani  nor  an\  ternimaiion  ol  nuiior  pioer.nns 

W  lial  has  occuncil  oxer  the  p.isi  sexeial  xeais  is  a 
senes  ot  signiticant  congressional  cuts  in  die  admin 
isiralion's  (.lelense  lunding  re<.|Ues|s,  xxith  liscal  I'/Sfi  an 
important  transition  I  ntil  tiscal  cuts  ^oukl  Ix' 

maxle  xxhile  alK'xxing  real  increases  in  spending  I  lie  l  is 
cal  ld,S6  budget,  hoxxexer,  means  negalixe  real  groxxih 
in  xletense  Current  estimates  bx  the  .Senate  \p|xropria 
tioiis  Subeomimitee  on  Deleiise  show  a  2  [lerccnt  real 
decline  trom  liscal  OS.S  to  l'>Xb.  xxith  the  possibililx  ol 
this  reaching  7  percent  iiiuler  the  I  March  automatic 
soeiKling  cuts  mandated  bx  the  (iramm-Rudman  1  loll- 
mgs  bill. 

With  negatixe  real  groxxih  a  serious  prospect  since 
tiscal  nuijor  rollbacks  in  delense  are  clearix  possi 

ble  IX'spite  the  si/e  ol  the  delense  budget,  it  is  ditticuli 
to  get  immediate  short-term  oull.ix  reductions  ol  aiix 
magnitude  vxithoui  policv  changes  Delense  s[K'tulmg 
caiegori/etl  as  "controllable."  lor  example,  is  almost 
entireix  m  re^idiness  accounts,  but  these  accounts  are 
obx  iousix  closelx  linked  to  troop  lexeK.  li  is  possible  to 
postpone  or  cancel  scheduleil  pax  mcreases.  as  has  been 
done  m  the  past,  but  the  onix  xxax  to  preserxe  huge  cuts 
IS  to  lower  troop  lexeK  sigmlicanllx  Hone  accepts  the 
xerdicl  ol  most  tlelense  analxsts  dial  reaxhness  anil  sus 
lamabilitx  problems  xxere  sexere  bx  the  late  l')7()s,  u  is 
clearix  not  ilesirable  to  return  to  the  lunding  ]ialterns 
that  produced  those  I'lrobleiiis 

f  ocusing  on  tile  inxestment  accounts,  hoxxexer. 
rexeals  another  set  of  problems  Because  procurement 
tunils  lor  .inx  ma|or  xxeapoiis  system  are  spreaxl  o'lit  oxer 
sexeral  xears.  the  outlax  rales  xarx  oxer  time  The 


o^lmlatl.‘J  (Uitlav  ta(c  duntiL’  the  liisl  \t‘ar  lor  puKuiv 
iiK'nt  lutuK,  lix  example,  is  onlx  I.'  pereeiil  (  iiiime 
I///  ot  Ihe  SXfv2  billion  in  proenrenieni  buileel  auihonix 
lor  liseal  19S4,  aeeordinj;  to  the  Congressional  Bialeet 
Ottiee,  xxould  ha\e  yielded  ldS4  outlav  sax  mgs  ot  onlx 
SI  I  billion  On  the  inxesiinent  aeeonnts.  the  spend-out 
rates,  along  xxilh  the  taet  that  most  spending  results 
Irom  prior-year  eontraets.  make  it  dillieiilt  to  aehiexe 
sigmti;ant  savings  in  the  short  term  without  inassixe 
budget  authontv  cuts 

As  we  look  at  the  prospeets  lor  ileleiise.  and  the 
partieular  pniblems  poseii  by  the  speed ie  |Xo\isions  in 
(iramm  Rudman-Mollings.  it  is  helpliil  to  keep  in  minxi 
this  relationship  between  deleiise  poliey  and  budget 
aeei'unting  It  is  also  ot  sx>me  signilieattee  that  the  posi 
turns  ot  the  Reagan  ailiiunistration  atid  the  Congress 
will  likels  dit’ter  on  where  euts  should  be  maxie  Ihus. 
x'lie  possibility  is  tor  aiitomalie  euts  that  ha\x  poliey 
etteets  lui  o  le  wants,  bee.iuse  there  is  no  agreeuieiil  on 
the  poliey  ehanges  neeessary  to  tiiresiall  the  auli>malie 
euts 

(inimm-Rudman-lloUin^s  and  Other  Mlernalives 

Congressional  aetion  anxi  a  I  Vlareh  sex|uestration 
rexiueed  liseal  I  d:s()  xieteiise  buxiget  authontv  SS  (i  bil 
lion  below  liseal  ldS5.  It  was  widely  eoneexlex!  that  this 
reduetion  eould  be  aeei'miiuHlated  largelv  through 
reestimating  and  siretehing  xuit  spending  Congressional 
euts  have  been  m  large  part  otlset  by  inllation  rates  aiul 
oil  priees  well  below  estmiatexl  levels,  along  xvith  s.n - 
ings  arising  trom  multiyear  eoniraelmg  and  other  man¬ 
agement  initiatives 

riiese  oltsets,  however,  liixl  not  provide  mueh  pro- 
teetion  alter  tiseal  ldK7,  The  .Mt-pereent  inflation  add¬ 
on  that  the  Department  ot  Delense  has  used  lor  major 
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puMircmcnt  iiroL'iaiiis  m  pri.-\iiuiN  IniilL’ct  cycles  has 
been  dropped,  aiul  C'oneivss  tnav  reliise  ii>  allo\'  lucd 
sa\in;js  lo  he  traiislerred  io  oihei  aeeoimis,  vvliieh 
negates  imieh  ol  ilie  elteel  ol  od  [Miee  deehnes  I  lieie 
ma'.  be  some  resulnal  sa\mg'  hut  these  are  likeK  to  tv 
minor  uhen  eompared  to  the  s|iending  eiiis  eiirrenil) 
being  projected  tor  detense 

(litiniDi  Riuliiitiii  Hi'llinus  i>n>vi\i<’H\  ( )n  Id 
December  ldS:s.  President  Reagan  signed  into  lau  ilie 
Balanced  Budget  and  '  iiiergencc  Delicit  Conirol  \ei 
(IIJ  Res  .'72.  I’l.  i1’7)  I'he  (iramm-RiKinian  Moll 
mgs  bill,  as  it  is  known.  re\ises  biulgetaiw  |ii\>cednres  m 
tile  e\eciiti\e  brancti  and  C'l'nere's  aiul.  more  impor 
taut,  requires  that  l  ederal  rlelicits  be  eliminated  b\  tis 
cal  1‘nM  The  latter  ssould  be  achieced  either  ibroiigti 
com entional  legislatoe  measures  that  reduce  spending 
or  merease  revenues  or.  tailing  these,  through  automatic 
speiuhng  cuts  Ilie  new  taw  ami.iuls  tlie  Congressional 
(Bkteel  and  Impoundment  ('ontrol  Act  ol  l'>7.i  grealK 
accelerating  the  budget  timetable  and  strengthening  pro- 
cerlures  to  block  lloor  action  on  legislation  exceeding 
detieit  targets. 

1  he  startmg  point  tor  ( iraiiim  Rudniaii  th'llmgs  is 
a  series  ol  declining  deticil  ceilings.  SI  "'I  billion  m 
tiscal  l‘kSb;  SI44  billion  m  liscal  I'tN’’.  s|<).''  billion  m 
tiscal  I4S(S'  .s/d  billion  m  tiscal  I't.s'),  S/tfi  billion  m  lis 
cal  IMMd;  zero  deticil  in  fiscal  l'><t|  Alter  the  I’resKlent 
submits  his  .laiuiarx  budget  lor  ihe  upcoming  t'  -cal 
>ear.  Congress  is  tacerl  with  a  senes  ot  rleaillines  B\ 

I April,  it  must  pass  a  biulgel  residution  which 
mcliules  reconciliation  instructions  lor  speiulmg  com 
millees  on  In  to  bring  dovrii  proiecleil  rielicits  to  spec- 
itiei.1  amounts  Both  the  presidential  builget  and 
congmssional  biulget  lesohition  must  keep  vxithin  the 
requited  lietieil  level  lor  the  upconimg  liseal  xear 
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p.irl  ol  iIk'  .iLXcloialcil  Imiciabk'.  (  nni^iV''’'  nui'-i 
coinplclc  action  on  a  iVLonciliation  hill  h\  1.^  Juno,  aiul 
the  House  nuisl  pass  alt  regular  appiopiialioiis  hills  h\ 
hi  .lime  The  unique  te.itiiie  ol  (iraiiini  Kutiinan 
Hollines.  hoN'.e^  r.  is  its  aeknou ledeinent  that  Coneress 
aiul  the  I’resKlent  nia%  r.ot  he  able  to  aeiee  on  lun\  to 
sta\  uithm  lietieii  limits  aiul  th.il  neilhei'  iveoneihalion 
legislation  nor  ajipropruitions  legislation  uill  proiluee 
the  neeessar)  results. 

The  (iraitim-Kudman  llollmgs  sohilioii  to  ileaJ 
locks  is  aiitoinalic  spending  cuts,  H\  August  i.lanuaiA 
tor  tiscal  ihStii,  the  Ottiee  ol  Management  and  Budget 
(OMBi  .ind  the  Congressional  Budget  Otiuc  ((  BO) 
must  determine  whether  the  delicit  lor  the  upcoming  tis¬ 
cal  \ear  will  exceed,  by  more  than  SB)  billion  the  siat- 
utorx  ceilmg.  Their  estimates  aie  to  rellect  projesied 
economic  indicators  and  the  spending  and  rexenue  legis¬ 
lation  then  in  ellect  I'he  resulting  spending  baseline  is 
used  to  estimate  the  det'ieit  and.  i(  the  ceiling  is 
breached,  to  calculate  the  automatic  spending  cuts  nec¬ 
essary  to  reduce  the  delicit  below  the  ceiling  The 
CBO-OMB  report  includes  the  unilorm  nercentage 
spending  reiluctions  to  be  applied  to  all  l  ederal  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  not  exempt,  by  virtue  ol  (iramm  Kiid 
man-Hollmgs  procistons.  Irom  the  automatic  trigger 
cuts  under  the  law 

1  he  next  part  ol  the  sequence  mvohes  the  Oeneral 
.Accounting  Ottiee  itiAOi,  and  it  is  this  section  that  was 
held  uncorisiiuitional  by  the  .Supreme  Court  on  .Inly 
IhSh.  1  he  t  i.AO  was  to  receixe  the  CBO-OMB  report, 
xerily  it.  and  transmit  it  to  the  President  and  Congress 
by  2.A  August  This  report  xxas  to  be  the  basis  lor  actual 
spending  cuts  The  I’resiilent  xxas  rei.|uired  to  issue,  by  I 
September,  an  emergeiiex  sequester  order  reiiucing  non 
exempi  i  ederal  sjieiuling  by  a  unilorm  percentage,  as 
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sot  loith  in  the  C'IU)-()MB  (iAO  rcpoit  I  nlcss  that 
ordor  uas  changed  H\  lcgislali\.c  aclioii  over  ihe  ne\l 
several  weeks,  spending  authorit;,  was  auiomatieallv 
canceled  on  I  Ocloher.  ihe  heginning  ol  the  new  fiscal 
\ear. 

Not  all  spending  is  covered  h\  (irannn-Rudnian 
flollin  gs.  I'here  are  a  luiinber  ol  exemptions,  including 
social  securitv.  several  lovv-mcome  programs,  and  inter 
est  on  the  debt  [  here  are  also  special  rules  lor  auto¬ 
matic  cuts  in  a  second  categorv  of  programs,  including 
unenipK'vmcnt  compensation,  guaranteed  stuilent  loans, 
anil  the  C'oinmoditv  C  redit  Corporation  larm  priee-siip- 
port  iirograms  l-or  defense,  special  rules  exist,  but 
these  are  not  at  all  favorable. 

[  iist,  unobligated  budget  .luthontv  from  previous 
veals  is  subiect  to  automatic  cuts  Second,  the  law  pre¬ 
scribes  uniform  percentage  cuts  in  defense  accounts  and 
subaccounts  iproiects.  programs,  and  activities)  bor  the 
tirst  round  of  cuts  in  fiscal  IdSp.  the  President  had 
some  liexibililv  within  a  given  account  as  to  percentage 
reductions  among  subaccounts  Me  lacked  this  flex 
ibiliiv  lor  liscal  IMS7  and  subsei|uent  fiscal  vears 
Ihird,  the  sequestration  process  is  b.tsed  on  outlav  sav¬ 
ings  l  or  nuiltivear  inograms.  particularly  procurement. 
.1  given  level  ol  outlay  reduction  will  lypicallv  rei|uire  a 
much  larger  reiluction  in  biulgel  authonty  .  .Slow  spend 
ing  |irograms.  ihereli>re,  could  be  especially  hard  hit  bv 
ostensiblv  uniform  percentage  cuts  m  outlays. 

Ihe  final  provision  allectmg  defense  is  Ihe  require 
mem  that  spending  cuts  be  divided  equally  between 
defense  and  nondefense  programs  Hie  defense  category 
for  this  purpose  consists  of  military  accc.unts  plus  half 
ol  all  l  ederal  retirement  cost-of-living  ad|ustments.  The 
inclusion  of  COLAs  reduces  the  cut  in  actual  defense 
accounts  slightly  below  .SO  percent. 


Aluiihiiivi'  prihi  Jun  s.  One  pioM^ii  ii  I'l  ilic  l^al 
aiKod  '  Act  has  hccn  held  iiiK  itiisimil  lonal 

Aeeoidiiii:  lo  a  ihrce  )ikl_e  panel  ol  the  I  S  Dislnet 
Court  lor  inc  Disfriel  ol  (  olujnhja  anii  ihe  Sii/ireine 
t'ourt.  the  C'omptiollei  Ciener.d.  \^hll  heaiU  ihe  (ieneial 
Aeeonniine  OlTiee.  eaiinol  issue  ihe  repi'il  iei|iinine  ihe 
PresKlenl  to  make  .mtomaiie  speiuhiie  eiiis,  so  Uiiie  as 
he  IS  suhiee!  to  removal  h\  Congress  The  ('ompliollei 
(ieneral's  power,  m  this  msianee,  has  been  deemed  to 
be  exeeiiiive  m  naliire.  and  haviim  exeentne  poweis 
exereised  b\  an  oltieial  who  ean  be  renuned  b\  Con 
yress  has  been  held  to  violate  the  separation  of  j'ovver- 
1  he  eonstitutional  ehallenjee  to  the  automalie 
spending  ei.it  proeedme  iloes  not  <ilter  eertam  legal  aitvl 
political  realities  under  (iramm-Kudman-Hollmgs  The 
del'ieit  ceilings  remain  m  place,  and  the  law  contains 
procedures  lor  expedited  action  on  a  joint  resolution, 
reported  t>ut  bx  the  House  and  Senate  Budget  Commit¬ 
tees  lacting  as  a  ■' Temporarx  Jt'int  C'ommittee  on  Deti- 
eit  Reduction  ")  that  xvould  make  the  rei|uired  cuts  The 
|oint  resolution  m  backup  mechanism  under  (iramm- 
Kudman-Hollings,  then,  can  still  be  exercised  Ihere 
was  still  .1  legal  commitment  and  perhaps  political  pres¬ 
sures  associateil  xvith  the  SI 44  billion  delicit  ceiling  lor 
lisciil  iyS7  President  Reagan  will  continue  to  have  veto 
leverage  against  new  taxes  and  domestic  spending  bills 
Congress  will  continue  to  have  currespoiHltng  leverage 
oxer  the  President  s  spcmling  prtorities,  notabix 
detense.  The  S()-s|)  compromise  on  delensc  aiul  viomes 
tic  spending  cuts  will  still  have  considerable  suj'-port  m 
Congress. 

It  is  entirelv  possible,  in  sum.  that  with  (iramm- 
Rudmaii  llollings  aiul  the  Iraile  oH  between  delensc 
spending  and  tax  increases  on  the  table,  as  it  has  been 
lor  the  past  several  xears,  in  lacl.  the  President's  hand 
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in  these  neuotiations  has  probably  been  sirenelhened. 
Without  autoinatie  euts.  there  will  une|uestionahl\  be 
greater  administratis e  flexibility  in  any  defense  spend¬ 
ing  reductions.  In  addition,  it  is  possible  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  ean  tie  any  tax  increase  directly  to  defense 
spending,  thereby  maintaining  the  pressure  to  reduce 
domestic  programs. 

I'hf  fiscal  l^<S7  budget.  The  fiscal  1^)K7  Reagan 
budget  called  for  a  substantial  defense  increase.  Budget 
authority  of  S.^2().7  billion  had  been  requested,  com¬ 
pared  to  S2S6. 1  billion  that  was  estimated  for  fiscal 
19X6.  Defense  outlays  are  to  increase  from  S26.>.2  bil- 
lioti  tt)  S2X2.2  billion. 

Budget  authority  in  the  fiscal  19X7  budget  shows 
X.2  percent  real  growth  over  fiscal  19X6.  It  is  this  robust 
growth  at  a  time  when  Reagan  is  recommending  a 
4-pereent  real  decline  in  nondefense  spending  that  has 
led  some  to  dismiss  the  Reagan  defense  budget  as  ptiliti- 
eally  unrealistic.  Ihere  are,  however,  some  potential 
strengths  m  the  timing  and  composition  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  proptisals. 

For  example.  Otngress  adopted,  as  part  i>f  the  fis¬ 
cal  19X6  budget,  fiscal  1987  and  19X8  defense  spending 
levels  that  were  /i/g/ic/  (largely  because  of  different 
inflation  estimates)  than  the  President's  requests. 
Because  fiscal  1986  budget  authority  was  in  fact 
reduced  below  fiscal  I9X.X.  the  administration  ean  argue 
that  Congress  is  committed  to  honoring  its  part  of  an 
August  198.x  agreetnent — real  funding  increases  for  fis¬ 
cal  1987  and  19X8.  .Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger 
attacked  Congress  tor  violating  the  agreement  in  fiscal 
19X6,  declaring  that  ''rhe  fact  the  Congress  reneged  on 
its  pledge  to  the  President  ...  is  no  basis  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  declare  the  need  is  any  less.  They  have  violated 
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a  covenant  with  the  President.  '-'  One  mighl  reasonably 
expect  this  theme  to  he  replayed  repeatedly  during  an 
election  year,  and  it  could  provide  some  political  pro¬ 
tection  tor  the  defense  budget. 

'('here  is  additional  proteciton  in  the  type  of  detense 
budget  President  Keagan  has  sent  to  Congress.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  large  procurement  programs  pushed  by  the 
administration  (such  as  the  Pershing  II  missile.  B-IB 
bomber.  C-5B  and  KC-10  aircraft,  and  the  battleship 
reactisation  program)  are  at  or  near  completion.  As  a 
result,  procurement  budget  authority  for  fiscal  1PS7  was 
SI  billion  below  the  fiscal  1P85  level.  For  fiscal  1PS7. 
procurement  was  clearly  not  as  prominent  or  as  vulner¬ 
able  as  in  recent  years 

The  dilemma  for  defense  critics  is  that  fiscal  B787 
increases  were  concentrated  in  readiness  accounts  and  in 
RDT&E  (see  table  7).  The  former  includes  funding  for 
almost  14. (KK)  additional  personnel,  but  these  are  almost 
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entirely  dedieiited  to  aJiiitional  ships  the  Naw  heean 
operating  m  tiseal  1487.  I’he  pay  raise  then  proposed  (4 
pereent)  uas  modest  and  uas  tied  to  proteetine  the 
reeruiting  and  retention  sueeesses  <>t  the  past  several 
years  The  substantial  operations  and  mainienanee 
inerease  retleets.  amone  other  thines.  ihe  impaet  ol 
ma|or  pn'eureinent  programs  now  beine  eompleled 
(ienerally  reeoeni/ed  readiness  and  susiainabilitv 
requirements  should  translate  into  siront;  support  lor  this 
portion  ot  the  defense  budget 

The  RDl&h  .leeount  is  probably  the  most  vulner¬ 
able  part  of  the  Reagan  program.  The  tiseal  I4S7 
inerease  tor  RDTitl;  was  about  10  pereent  in  outlays 
and  almost  25  pereent  in  budget  authority .  .-Xmong  the 
nmre  prominent  and  costly  weapons  systems  ineluilevl 
here  are  the  Stealth  bomber,  the  Midgetman  and  Trivleni 
II  missiles,  the  C'-17  aircraft,  and  the  Strategie  Defense 
Initiative.  I  he  S4.8  billion  SDI  request,  for  example,  is 
more  than  .S2  billion  higher  than  the  fiscal  I486  appro¬ 
priation.  while  the  Midgetman  and  Stealth  programs  are 
estimated  at  roughly  double  fiscal  I486  levels  The 
potential  fiscal  1487  savings  from  slowing  I'r  even 
canceling  these  programs  are  relatively  small,  but  the 
long-term  savings  are  enormous.  Senator  Sam  Nunn  has 
estimated  the  tv'tal  cavsts  for  new  weapons  the  admin¬ 
istration  proposed  to  move  intt>  full  production  m  1487 
at  S25()  billion.-'  Five-year  costs  for  the  ('-17  cargo 
plane  and  Midgetman  missile  alone  were  estimated  at 
over  S4()  billion 

Under  these  circumstances,  stretchouts  and  even 
eliminations  have  some  congressional  appeal.  Detense 
supporters  are  interested  in  protecting  the  '  baserme.  ' 
which  means  sheltering  past  programs.  Defense  enties 
are  naturally  tempted  to  oppose  new  weapons  sy  stems, 
and  they  have  an  advantage  whenever  di.'bate  shifts  from 


the  Sii\  lel  niilitars  threat  to  Jelieiis  I  his  slult  is 
obvidLis  tlurine  the  eurrenl  year  .iiul  v\i>uld  pruhahK 
have  oeeurred  even  without  ( iranim-Rudmaii-Hollmes. 
In  any  ease,  the  President  will  have  a  dillieult  task  in 
moving  these  weapons  systems  through  C'ongress.  at 
least  without  some  trade-olts,  notably  revenue 
increases. 

Protecting  the  Haseline 

On  18  February  I486,  the  Ctmgressional  Budget  OlTice 
tCBO)  issued  its  economic  and  budget  projections  lor 
tiscal  years  I487--I94I.  Its  widely  publici/ed  conclu¬ 
sion  stated,  ‘  rhe  outlook  lor  reducing  budget  delicits 
has  improved  dramatically  since  last  summer,  '-'  The 
CBO  reported  that  under  current  spending  and  revenue 
prtlicies  tthe  "baseline’"),  delicits  wi>uld  decline  trom 
S2()8  billion  in  tiscal  1486  to  SI04  billion  in  liscal 
1441 .  Just  one  year  ago.  the  CBO  projected  that  delicits 
would  rise  to  the  S300  billion  level  by  the  end  ol  the 
decade.-*' 

Long-range  projections  ol  this  kind  are  ob\  iously 
quite  uncertain.  In  tact,  however,  the  comparative 
optimism  ol  the  CBO  report  makes  it  more  likely  that 
Congress  will  attempt  to  comply  with  Ciramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  sine-;  the  spending  reductions  or  la,\  increases 
necessary  to  toii.  b  are  now  within  the  range  ol  possi¬ 
ble  agreement.  According  to  the  CBO.  the  current  pol¬ 
icy  baseline  will  lead  to  a  redus  am  in  the  outlay  level 
from  24  percent  ol  GNP  in  fiscal  148,s  to  20.6  percent 
in  fiscal  1441."  Phis  is  e.xtremely  important,  since  ihe 
2()-percent  level  has  been  considered  an  acceptable  rev¬ 
enue  and  spending  ceiling  by  this  administration.  Bal¬ 
ancing  the  budget  at  or  near  20  percent  of  (JNP. 
therefore,  would  be  an  extraordinary  accomplishment, 
one  that  seemed  well  beyond  reach  when  this  admin¬ 
istration  took  office. 
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A  more  favorable  budeet  outlook.  houe\er. 
increases  the  pressures  on  defense.  The  deficit  decline 
ClK3  projects  is  based  on  revised  and  more  optimistic 
e.onomic  assumptions  than  a  \ear  ago  and  reflects  cuts 
ill  defense  and  nondef'ense  spendinL'  alread\  enacted. 
Part  is  based  on  outlay  control  lor  defense  and  non- 
defense  in  the  future 

For  defense,  the  fiscal  IPX6  sequestratimi  that  took 
place  1  March  establishes  the  base  for  C'BO  outyear 
projections.  The  Sll)4  billion  fiscal  IdPl  deficit 
assumes  nti  real  growth  in  defense  tor  nondefense) 
appropriations  above  this  base.  Thus,  with  no  further 
cuts  but  no  real  growth,  the  deficit  is  e.xpected  to 
decline  by  one-half  over  the  ne.xt  live  years. 

The  Reagan  administration  s  fiscal  1987  budget 
requests  .1  percent  real  growth  for  defense.  The  outlay 
difference  for  fiscal  1987  between  the  Reagan  budget 
and  CBO  baseline  is  nonexistent  tas  a  result  of  technical 
estimation  differences),  but  it  widens  to  almost  .S40  bil¬ 
lion  by  fiscal  1991.  Thus,  assuming  no  further  attempts 
to  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit  targets, 
there  will  still  be  a  serious  prospect  of  no  real  growth  in 
defense. 

The  more  threatening  scenario  assumes  the 
elimination  of  deficits  by  fiscal  1991.  This  means  nega¬ 
tive  growth  for  the  defense  budget.  In  fiscal  1987.  for 
example,  the  sequestration  formula  under  Gramm- 
Rudmun-Hollings  required,  under  current  GBO  projec¬ 
tions.  a  S10.7  billion  outlay  reduction  below  the  fiscal 
1986  base.  This  means,  in  turn,  an  approximately  S2I 
billion  reduction  in  budget  authority,  with  especially 
large  cuts  in  procurement  and  RDT&E  needed  to  gener¬ 
ate  the  necessary  savings  (see  table  8).  This  sequestra¬ 
tion  would  apply  to  the  fiscal  1986  postsequestration 
base,  with  no  adjustments  for  inflation  or  other  factors. 
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The  total  reduction  from  1985  appropriation  levels 
would  he  10.8  percent  tor  delense  programs,  and  the 
reduction  in  real  terms  would  be  even  greater  since 
there  would  be  no  inflation  adjustments  lor  fiscal 
1987.’" 

I'he  Supreme  C\)urt  has.  in  effect,  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  tti  implement  a  nondiscretionary  sequestra. ion. 
Any  sequestration  now  attempted,  barring  of  course  a 
statutory  accommodation  for  Grainm-Rudman-Hollings. 
will  have  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution  passed 


b>  t  oneless  and  signed  b\  ilic  I’lcsidcnl  It CongR-ss 
\sciv  (o  attempt  to  fo/lou  the  original  seijuestration  pro- 
eediire.  the  euts  lor  deleiise.  as  shovvn  in  table  S.  uould 
be  severe. 

A  tiseal  year  sequestration  that  tollovvs  the 
Granim-Rudinan-Hollings  tornuila  would  be  dillieult 
and  paintul.  It  could  not  be  accomplished  without  major 
program  reductions  or  cancellations.  This  prospect,  and 
the  general  congressional  attitude  on  defense  spending, 
has  led  a  number  i>t  defense  supporters  in  Congress  to 
the  conclusion  that  protecting  the  current  baseline  over 
the  next  several  vears  is  about  the  best  that  can  be  dtme 
in  the  absence  of  budget  policy  changes  in  other  areas. 
But  even  protecting  the  current  baseline  will  force 
choices  between  specitic  weapons  systems. 

Budget  Policy  Options 

The  future  of  defense  budgets  is  closely  linked  to  over¬ 
all  budget  pviliey.  'Fhere  is  now  a  realistic  prospect  that 
future  budget  deficits  can  be  reduced  or  even  elimi¬ 
nated.  and  this  prospect  provides  the  starting  point  for 
budget  pvtlicy  options.  Ihere  are.  in  efiect.  different 
routes  toward  the  Ciramm-Rudman-Hollings  objective, 
and  their  political  and  pvlicy  costs  vary  dramatically. 

Option  I.  The  sequestration  formula  under  Cirainm- 
Rudman-Hollings  can  be  implemented  by  joint  resolu¬ 
tion.  thereby  avoiding  the  constilutiimal  problem  of  the 
(ieneral  Accounting  Office.  The  fiscal  year  cuts  for 
defense  and  nondefeiise  spending,  however,  would  be 
quite  severe.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  Congress  wiiuld 
Ignore  the  50- .“iO  split  between  defense  and  nondefense 
spending  cuts  that  was  agreed  to  last  year.  It  is  even 
more  unlikely  that  the  President  would  agree  to  the 
defense  cuts  that  would  emerge  from  any  conceivable 
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sequestration  paekaue  The  joint  resolution  proeedure 
gives  the  President  additional  room  to  nianeuser  as  lar 
as  speeilie  detense  euts  are  eoneerned.  eertainlv  imieh 
more  room  than  is  provideil  hv  the  original  sequestra- 
turn  tormula  This  ailditional  llevihilitv  is  probahU 
beside  the  point,  hov^e\er.  smee  tile  President  is  almost 
eertain  to  veto  a  |oint  resolution  that  euts  delense  helou 
the  IdSb  base 

Deadlock  between  the  I’resiJent  and  Congiess 
would  not  eliminate  the  delense-iiondelense  trade-oils 
Instead,  any  presidential  eliort  to  move  delense  abo\e 
the  zero  real  growth  baseline  would  probably  be 
matched  by  congressional  aileiiipis  to  gel  ecjuivaleni 
treatment  lor  nondetense  spending.  It  is  possible,  then, 
to  get  modest  real  growth  in  defense,  but  as  long  as  the 
bargaining  is  eonfined  to  spending  policy,  nondeteiise 
spending  will  he  hard  to  control. 

Option  II.  A  second  option  adds  revenues  to  the 
negotiating  table.  The  President  has  insisted,  ol  course, 
on  overall  revenue  neutrality  for  any  major  tax  bills,  but 
there  have  been  several  minor  tax  increases  since  ldS2. 
The  fiscal  IPS?  budget  estimales  that  receipts  will  be 
approximately  19  percent  of  CJNP  b\  the  end  of  the  dec¬ 
ade.  L'nder  both  the  President’s  budget  and  current 
C'BO  estimates,  the  gap  between  outlays  and  receipts,  in 
terms  of  GNP.  will  be  less  than  two  percentage  points 
by  the  early  I99()s.  fhis  would  be  equivalent  to  approx¬ 
imately  SKK)  billion 

The  crucial  point  is  that  budget  reeeipls  can  be 
increased  without  violating  the  20  percent  of  (iNP  ceil 
ing.  which  served  as  the  Preculent’s  original  goal  '  The 
trade-off  in  this  instance  would  not  be  between  defense 
and  nondefense  spending  but  between  delense  and  reve¬ 
nues  Congress  has  an  effeellve  veto  over  ihe  former. 


[he  [’resident  hiis  a  \eto  over  the  lailer.  An  option  that 
eonihineN  detieit  reduction,  modest  real  detense 
increases,  and  an  overall  “si/e  oI  udv eminent  "  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  President's  prelerenees  is  iherelore  within 
reach. 

()l)iinn  III.  [1  is  also  possible  that  the  [’resident  and 
Con^'ress  will  use  their  respective  vetoes  on  annual 
appropriations  bills,  rather  than  tryinu  to  lashion  aeree 
nient  on  a  comprehensive  spendini!  (and  revenue)  pack¬ 
age.  [he  consequences  tor  the  defense  budeet  in  this 
case  are  easily  predictable  Diflerential  controllabiliiv 
will  essentially  dictate  that  short-term  cutv  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  readiness  accounts,  but  lony-term  reductions 
will  be  most  severe  in  RDl'iStli  and  the  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  slated  to  move  into  production  over  the  next  sev¬ 
eral  years,  '['he  best  that  the  President  can  do  in  an 
appropriatums  war  is  to  protect  most  of  the  current 
baseline,  certainly  not  to  expand  it  in  directions  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  fiscal  19X7  budeet. 

One  pviint  that  should  be  stressed  is  that  an  absence 
of  budget  restraint  does  not  mc.m  that  vletense  budiiets 
will  prosper.  The  I97()s  saw  unparalleled  spendine 
growth;  it  was  also  a  time  when  tlie  ilefense  budget  did 
quite  poorly.  Outlays  as  percentage  of  GNP  went  up  by 
more  than  Id  percent  between  [97dand  19X0.  but  the 
defense-GNP  level  dropped  by  alnmst  40  percent.  Since 
19X0.  the  defense-GNI’  level  lias  risen  by  almost  2.^ 
percent,  while  the  corresponding  outlay  level  ha 
remained  fairly  stable.’" 


[t  is  possible  to  project  movlerate.  sustained  defense 
increases  into  the  1990s  within  the  conte.xt  of  tiehtlv 
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i-ontrollcd  hud^ols  In  order  to  do  so.  how.e\er.  mar¬ 
ginal  resenuc  mereases  uill  almost  eertaml\  he  neees 
sarN .  The  Reagan  detense  program  ean  he  preserved, 
and  the  likelv  price  appears  much  more  aceeptahle  than 
would  have  seemed  possible  in  I4SI. 

•An  agreement  hetween  the  President  and  (  ongrcss 
along  these  lines  would  have  an  additional  ami.  accord 
mg  ti>  defense  experts,  invaluable  benefit:  stabili/ing 
defense  funding.  Secretarv  Weinberger  has  c»>mplained. 
■'Neither  the  Department  of  Detense  nor  aiivone  else 
cun  manage  a  rational  or  efficient  inoderni/ation  |mo 
gram  when  budget  resources  change  unprediclabix  trom 
sear  to  sear,  much  less  so  when  they  do  so  from  month 
to  month. The  Army's  joint  posture  statement  in 
ldX7  echoed  Weinberger's  complaiie  about  'the  erratic 
and  inconsistent  levels  of  funding  |thal|  complicate  the 
efforts  of  the  Arms  to  preside  a  consistent  and  steads 
progr'  n.  "'-  I'he  simple  tact  is  that  erratic  delense 
funding  is  the  direct  result  of  overall  budget  instability 
Reducing  that  instability  makes  it  possible  to  sustain 
modest  growth  in  defense  budgets. 

President  Reagan  is  in  a  unic|ue  position  at  this 
point  He  can  achieve  what  svas  considered  impossible 
back  in  IdS!  —  long-term  growth  in  defense,  along  ssith 
a  reduction  in  the  relative  si/e  td  the  spending  budget 
and  a  balanced  budget  Fhe  revenue  trade-off  would  be 
marginal.  Us  earmarking  revenues  for  defense,  more¬ 
over.  the  President  svill  have  protected  his  defense  pro¬ 
grams  against  the  kind  of  domestic  spending 
competition  that  typically  prevails  in  Congress,  fhe 
result  could  be  a  decasle  of  substantial  real  delense 
growth.  From  any  perspective,  this  would  represent  one 
of  the  most  important  budget  policy  accomplishments  ol 
the  modern  era. 
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MANPOWER  AND  PERSONNEL  POLICY 
IN  THE  REAGAN  YEARS 

David  R.  Segal 
Sathan  L.  Hitler 


IVONALl)  RhAdAN'S  tlRSl  il.RM  in  the  White 
House  tiillowed  a  decade  of  dramatic  change  in  the 
American  military.  In  the  wake  of  an  increasinglc 
unpopular  and  ultimately  unsuccessful  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  support  for  the  defense  budget  and  for  milit.iry 
conscription  had  declined  in  the  American  population, 
although  the  military  institution  itself  continued  to  be 
held  in  high  regard.'  I'he  willingness  of  young  males  to 
serve  in  the  military  had  also  declined  during  the 
H)70s.-  I’he  Gl  Bill,  which  had  provided  educational 
benefits  to  veterans  who  had  served  in  World  War  11. 
the  Korean  war.  the  Cold  War  period,  and  the  V  ietnam 
war.  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  in  IdTb.  Perhaps  most 
important,  after  decades  of  debate.  America  had  ended 
its  tempestuous  affair  with  military  conscription  in  PC,'' 
and  in  its  place  had  chosen  to  maintain  an  all-volunteer 
military  system,  using  labor  market  dynamic''  to  bring 
people  into  the  armed  foreec. ' 

I'he  conversion  to  an  all-volunteer  torce  had 
numerous  implications  for  manpower  and  personnel  pol¬ 
icy  beyond  the  basic  change  in  accession  processes  It 
made  the  manning  of  the  li'rce  dependent  upon  estab¬ 
lishing  and  maintaining  entry -level  military  pay  levels 
comparable  to  entry-level  pay  in  the  civilian  sector  for 
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yoLitii:  men  and  vvumen  with  the  qualilieations  the 
armed  lorees  sought,  in  order  ti)  allow  the  military  lit 
compete  eHecli\el\  in  the  labor  market  l;nlr) -level 
military  pay  was  m  tact  comparable  to  entry-level  civil¬ 
ian  pay  in  197.^.  when  the  all-volunteer  toree  was  born 
However,  a  series  ot  pay  caps  on  general  schedule  civil 
service  compensation  in  the  Iy70s.  to  which  military 
eompetisation  had  been  tied,  made  the  armed  lorees 
increasingly  less  competitive  through  the  decade 
indeed,  by  the  end  ivl  the  decade,  entry-level  military 
pay  was  below  the  F'ederal  minimum  wage. 

This  Linlavorable  market  posture  made  the  armeil 
forces  increasingly  dependent  for  manpi'wer  on  those 
segments  of  the  population  most  disailvanlaged  m  the 
civilian  labor  force — wdmen  and  minority  males  -who 
woti/d  see  military  service  as  a  </esirable  form  of 
employment  even  it  military  pay  were  not  truly  compar¬ 
able  to  civ  ilian  pay  .  since  they  were  in  an  unlavorable 
competitive  pivsi.ion  in  the  civilian  labor  market.^  and 
on  elements  of  the  population  with  lower  eiutilifications 
than  the  armed  forces  actually  desired,  who  were  alsiv  in 
an  unfavorable  position  in  the  civilian  labor  market. 

I  his  latter  tactor  was  aggravated  by  the  tact  that  in  I‘t7b 
the  armed  services  began  using  a  new  selection  and 
classitication  test,  the  scoring  ot  which  had  been  mis- 
calibrated  at  the  Unver  end  ot  the  scale.  I  his  caused  the 
■Services  to  bring  in  a  tar  larger  proportion  ot  lower 
mental  aptitude  recruits  during  the  late  ld7()s  than  they 
were  aware  of  at  the  lime  These  recruits,  in  turn,  dis- 
proportiontitely  elected  to  remain  m  the  Service,  ami  arc- 
now  overrepresented  among  inidcareer  personnel  I'he 
conversion  to  an  all-volunteer  torce  also  shifted  the  mi\ 
ot  citi/en-so!diers  and  career  military  personnel  in  lavor 
of  the  careerists,  increasing  the  proportion  of  personnel 
who  would  ultimately  draw  nondisability  retired  pay. 
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The  initial  successes  in  manning  the  all-volunteer 
force  were  mixed,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  force  declined 
through  the  decade  ol  the  IMTOs.  accompanied  by  con¬ 
cerns  about  the  increasing  oxerrepresentation  ot  minor¬ 
ities  in  the  force.'  the  increasing  utilization  of  women." 
and  a  decline  in  the  representation  of  smart  high  school 
graduates  in  the  enlisted  ranks.  I'hese  changes  in  man¬ 
power  posture  were  accompanied  by  a  series  of  inci¬ 
dents  that  raised  questions  about  whether  iiie  force 
could  perform  essential  military  missiiins.^  In  Septem¬ 
ber  ld7S).  the  Carter  adminisi.ation  revealed  that  more 
than  2.(KK)  Soviet  combat  troops  had  been  inserted  into 
Cuba,  and  stated  that  this  was  unaceeptable  The 
Soviets  refused  even  to  admit  that  the  troops  were  there 
Two  months  later  the  US  embassy  in  Tehran  was  seized 
and  its  personnel  were  taken  hostage. 

Although  L'S  naval  forces  were  massed  in  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Sea.  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini's  statement  that  the 
United  States  would  not  engage  in  a  large  military  oper¬ 
ation  was  borne  out.  and  when  a  military  rescue  was 
ultimately  attempted  on  2,>  April  1980.  it  was  aborted 
with  a  loss  of  eight  American  lives.  z\nd  in  December 
1979.  the  Soviet  Union,  for  the  first  time  since  the  end 
of  World  War  11.  used  its  troops  outside  of  Kastern 
Europe,  sending  K.^.OOO  personnel  into  Afghanistan. 
They  are  still  there. 

The  month  following  the  .Soviet  invasion,  in  an 
attempt  to  demonstrate  America's  resolve.  President 
Carter,  who  in  1977  had  spviken  in  favor  of  universal 
national  service.  am..;unced  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
address  his  intention  to  reinstate  draft  registration, 
which  Cierald  Eord  had  put  into  "deep  standby"  in  197.‘v. 
and  to  register  both  men  and  women.  The  President  had 
the  authority  to  order  registration  if  he  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary  but  was  depemleiU  on  the  Congress  for  the  funds  to 
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so,  :>nil  h'*  did  not  have  autht)rity  to  bejiin  induc¬ 
tions.  The  issue  ot  draft  registratir)n  in  general  vs  as  still 
controversial  in  I98t).  and  the  notion  of  registering 
women  was  more  so.  I'he  Congress  did  not  authorize 
funds  for  registration  until  June  1980,  and  did  not  fund 
the  registration  of  vciimen.  I'he  first  registration,  of 
males  only,  did  not  take  place  until  July.  Rallies,  teach- 
ins.  and  marches  against  the  draft,  as  well  as  challenges 
to  registration  in  the  courts,  began  immediately,  hour 
months  later.  Ronald  Reagan,  who  had  taken  a  position 
against  registration  in  the  course  of  his  election  cam¬ 
paign.  was  elected  President.  Candidate  Reagan  had 
declared  himself  opposed  to  a  peacetime  draft.  He  had 
criticized  President  Carter's  decision  on  draft  registra¬ 
tion.  His  platform  had  called  Ivir  the  repeal  of  registra¬ 
tion.  However,  he  inherited  the  mission  of  improving  a 
weak  military  ntanpower  posture. 

Ronald  Reagan's  first  term  as  President  saw  a 
reversal  from  his  campaign  ptxsition  on  draft  registra¬ 
tion;  opposition  to  and  vacillation  about  the  Carter 
administration's  policies  regarding  the  utilization  of 
women  in  the  armed  forces;  a  virtual  disappearance  o1 
policy  debate  on  the  issue  of  racial  representation  in  the 
armed  forces;  vacillation  regarding  the  reestablishment 
of  CJl  Bill  educational  benefits;  and  resistance  ti>  strong 
pressures  I 'on;  I'^e  Congress  and  from  within  the  admin¬ 
istration  for  flanges  in  an  increasingly  expensive  mili¬ 
tary  retirement  system.  The  net  effect  of  the  new 
administration's  military  manpower  policies,  such  us 
increased  enlisted  pay.  recruiting  resources,  and  educa¬ 
tional  incentives  for  enlistment,  coupled  with  factors 
external  to  the  military  but  consequential  for  it  such  as 
declining  Federal  aid  for  higher  education  and  increased 
youth  unemployment,  produced  marked  improvements 
in  the  quality  of  recruits  and  of  reenlistments  in  the 
early  I98()s 
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Selective  Senice  Registration  in  the  Reagan  Years 

For  the  tirst  year  of  Ronald  Keagan's  prcMdeiKv.  polity 
regarding  Selective  Service  registration  was  ambiguous. 
The  past  President  had  asked  for  it,  the  Congress  had 
funded  it,  and  the  newly  elected  President  had  won  on  a 
platform  opposing  it.  In  the  face  of  this  ambiguity, 
compliance  with  the  registration  requirements  was  low . 
and  through  most  of  19X1.  no  attempt  was  made  to 
prosecute  noncompliers.  Antidraft  activities  continued, 
primarily  on  college  and  university  campuses. 
However,  on  1  July  1981.  the  President  established  a 
Military  Manpower  Task  Force,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  on  7  January  19X2.  he 
announced  that  he  would  continue  registration,  and  that 
after  a  grace  period,  noncompliers  would  be  pros¬ 
ecuted, “  The  current  law  simply  requires  young  men  to 
fill  out  a  registration  form  (available  at  the  Post  Office) 
within  M)  days  of  their  IXth  birthdays.  It  does  not 
require  them  to  be  examined  or  classified.  Failure  to 
register  leaves  young  men  liable  to  imprisonment  for  up 
to  five  years  and  up  to  a  SIO.IMK)  fine. 

During  late  19X1  and  early  1982.  compliance  was 
elicited  primarily  through  publicity  attempting  to  remind 
young  men  what  the  legal  requirements  of  registration 
were.  Actual  enforcement  of  the  law  was  ■  passive.  " 
limited  to  nonregistrants  who  were  reported  by  others  or 
who  defiantly  brought  themselves  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities.  In  December  19X1.  the  Congress  authorized 
a  more  active  enforcement  program.  In  June  19X2.  the 
Justice  Department  announced  that  it  was  considering 
prosecution  of  about  160  young  men  who  had  failed  to 
register  for  the  draft,  and  by  March  19X.J.  there  had 
been  14  indictments.'"  In  addition,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  link  citizenship  rights  to  the  obligation  to 
register.  Since  July  19X3.  for  example,  under  the 
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SoloiiKin  Amendment,  reeisiralion  eimiplianee  has  been 
rcciuiied  ot  students  wlm  seek  Fcdeial  cdueaiion  loans, 
grants,  or  employment  assistance.  This  requirement  has 
been  one  ot  the  most  controversial  aspects  ot  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

Compliance  uith  the  current  registration  s\siem 
seems  comparable  to  the  e.xperience  ot  earlier  .Selective 
Service  registrations,  which  were  conducted  during  war¬ 
time  or  Cv'ld  War  periods.  More  than  9.^  percent  ot 
those  required  to  register  eventually  do  siv  although 
many  do  nvit  do  so  within  the  legallv  required  time 
limits."  And  while  the  rate  ot  complianee  appears  high, 
it  makes  literally  hundreds  ot  thousands  ot'  voung  men 
criminals  through  noncompliance.  Under  current 
ent'orcement  prvicedures.  noncompliers  are  evtremelv 
unlikely  to  be  prosecuted,  and  it  prosecuted,  are  likely 
to  receive  only  token  punishment. 

Most  impimant.  while  maintaining  Selective  .Serv¬ 
ice  registration,  the  Reagan  administration  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  assert  its  dependence  upon,  and  the  success  ot. 
the  all-volunteer  military  force.  Indeed,  in  early 
November  lys."?.  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein¬ 
berger  announced  that  “from  today  it  will  not  be  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  speak  about  our 
military  as  the  all-volunteer  armed  forces  From  today, 
that  can  go  without  saying."'-  Clearly,  the  strong  pref¬ 
erence  of  the  administration  is  to  retrain  from  a  military 
draft. 

Women  in  the  Military 

The  advent  of  the  all-volunteer  force  ( AV'F).  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  recruiting  shortages  experienced  during  the 
late  197()s.  heralded  an  era  of  much  greater  participation 
by  women  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  the  AV'F.  women  had  been  releuated  laruelv  to 
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the  tnKlit(onall\  temale  roles  ol  eleneal.  ailininisirati\e. 
and  medieal  support.  Ihey  had  at  times  been  e\eluded 
from  serviee  or  restricted  to  auxiliary  branches  or  uen- 
der-seuregated  branches.  They  had  been  excluded  from 
the  military  academies  and  other  officer  accession  pro¬ 
grams.  They  served  under  a  limit  on  the  proportion  of 
the  force  they  could  comprise.  J'here  were  limits  on  the 
rank  they  could  attain.  They  received  different  family 
and  retirement  benefits  from  men.  And  they  were 
excluded  by  statute  (for  the  Air  Force  and  Navy)  and  by 
regulation  (for  the  Army)  from  serving  in  combat 
Specialties. 

In  the  1960s.  faced  with  the  manpower  pressures 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  domestic  turbulence  of  the 
women's  jnovement.  the  Defense  Department  had 
created  a  task  force  on  the  utilization  of  women  in  the 
Services,  and  in  1967.  partly  on  the  recommendations 
of  that  task  force,  several  provisions  of  existing  legisla¬ 
tion  were  changed.  A  2-percent  limitation  on  female 
enlisted  strength  was  removed.  Women  for  the  first  time 
were  allowed  to  be  promoted  to  the  permanent  rank  of 
colonel  and  to  be  appointed  as  llag-rank  officers.  Gen¬ 
der  differences  in  retirement  benefits  were  also 
eliminated. 

The  1967  legislation  did  not  create  gender  equality 
of  service  conditions.  It  left  intact  gender-segregated 
promotion  systems  in  all  Services  except  the  Air  Force, 
which  as  the  newest  Service  had  only  one  system  from 
its  beginning.  It  left  women  in  the  Army  in  a  gender- 
segregated  corps.  It  did  not  redress  unequal  treatment  of 
dependents  of  male  and  female  personnel.  And  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  exclude  women  from  the  Service  academies 
although  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps,  which  is 
the  main  source  of  officer  accessions,  was  opened  to 
women  in  1970  by  the  Air  Force  and  in  1972  by  the 
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Arni\  and  Na\\  The  (Jalos  t 'otiiini.sMdn.  vthich 
dc\elopcd  the  blueprint  tor  the  all-xolunteer  toree. 
assumed  that  female  personnel  would  not  be  needed 
However.  b\  the  time  the  Congress  passed  the  l-qual 
Rights  Amendment  in  |r;72.  alter  rejeeting  an  amend 
ment  that  would  have  exeluvied  women  Irom  conserip 
tion.  the  militarv  serviees  were  planning  ma)or  increases 
m  their  utilization  ot  women.  And  as  recruiting  became 
more  difticult  during  the  ld70s.  it  was  necessarv  to 
expand  both  the  number  ol  women  in  the  Services  and 
the  type  ot  training  and  assignment  opportunities  avail¬ 
able  to  them.'-'  I'hus.  major  changes  in  the  utilization  ol 
women  in  the  armed  lorces  took  place  in  the  decade 
prior  to  Ronald  Reagan's  election. 

Sumhcr  dj  inilitary  women.  I'he  Department  of 
Detense,  and  to  a  great  ilegree  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
has  historically  been  oppvised  to  a  fully  gender-inte¬ 
grated  force.  Federal  statute  precludes  women  from 
serv  ing  on  combat  aircraft  or  naval  vessels  on  combat 
missivins,  and  Army  regulations  constrain  the  utilization 
ot  women  in  ground  combat  operations.''  This  resist¬ 
ance  to  a  gender-blind  force  has  resulted  in  women  in 
the  Army  being  limited  in  their  opportunity  to  serve  in 
units  or  Military  Occupational  Specialties  (MOS)  that 
would  subject  them  to  the  hazards  of  direct  combat  It  is 
the  exclusion  of  women  from  units  and  MOSs  that  are 
critical  to  the  conduct  of  operations  within  “main  battle 
areas'"  that  has  had  the  greatest  impact  on  the  number 
of  women  serving  both  on  active  duty  and  in  the 
reserves. 

The  early  years  of  the  all-volunteer  force  saw  a 
quadrupling  of  the  utilization  of  women  in  the  US 
armed  forces.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  (FY)  197,7 — the 
year  the  all-volunteer  force  was  bom — there  were  about 
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43.000  enlisted  women  on  active  duly:  about  2  2 
percent  ot  the  total  enlisted  loree.  At  the  end  r>l  liscal 
year  1075.  there  were  05.tKK)  enlisted  women  on  active 
duty,  about  5,.^  percent  ot  the  lorce,  .At  the  end  ol  liscal 
year  107S.  I  17.000  women  constituted  6.6  percent  ot 
the  enlisted  torce.  and  in  December  19X0.  151,000 
women  made  up  X.S  percent  of  the  enlisted  force  I  he 
Carter  administration's  policy  had  been  to  continue  this 
increase,  which  had  been  projected  to  reach  12  percent 
of  the  force  by  the  mid-lOXOs.  with  22.3.700  enlisted 
women  and  30.6(K)  lemale  officers  servin"  in  the  armed 
forces , 

The  Reagan  administration  inherited  the  plans  and 
programs  of  the  Carter  administration  that  called  for 
increased  utili/ation  of  women  in  the  armed  forces. 
Under  a  Carter  administration  plan.  Army  temale 
enlisted  end  strength  would  have  reached  X7..5tX)  by  tis- 
cal  year  19X6.  up  from  the  fiscal  year  19X0  level  ol 
60,000,  Soon  after  President  Reagan's  inauguration, 
both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  announced  that  pre¬ 
vious  plans  to  increase  lemale  end  strengths  by  19X6 
had  been  shelved  in  favor  of  either  smaller  increases  or 
a  wholesale  free/e  on  female  force  si/e.  The  Air  Force 
announced  plans  to  retJuce  the  increa.se  in  number  of 
female  airmen  substantially.  The  Army  anmtunced  that 
it  intended  to  "hold  the  line"  or  stabili/e  the  recruiting 
of  women  in  order  to  maintain  a  female  end  strength  of 
65. (KK).  This  freezing  of  female  recruiting  levels  did  not 
reduce  the  number  of  women  serving,  but  terminated 
the  increase  in  female  representation.  Subsequently,  the 
Army  established  the  Women-in-the-Army  (WITA) 
Policy  Review  Group  to  study  the  impact  that  the 
increased  number  of  female  soldiers  was  having  on  mil¬ 
itary  readiness. 

The  first  policy  change  implemented  as  a  result  of 
the  WITA  study  was  to  eliminate  the  "hold  the  line  " 
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philosiiph\  and  call  tor  an  increase  in  the  luinibei  oi 
women  in  the  Ariiu  trom  6b.0<K(  to  70.0(H)  over  a  tne 
seat  period  beuinnine  in  September  I0S2  In  tael.  b\  .vO 
March  lOHS.  there  were  77.617  women  serving  m  the 
Army,  comprising  0  07  percent  of  the  lorce  I  he 
increasing  number  of  women  in  the  .Army  has  been  used 
to  support  the  positions  of  both  the  Department  of  the 
.Army  ,  which  argues  that  females  are  being  utilized  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  and  by  critics,  who  argue 
that  the  Army  has  merely  increased  the  raw  number  of 
female  soldiers  without  improving  their  career  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

An  investigation  of  trends  in  the  accession  ol 
women  in  the  .Army  since  the  beginning  of  the  Carter 
administration  is  revealing.  If  we  look  at  changes  in  the 
accessivm  rates  rather  than  total  female  content  rates 
(because  accessions  are  considered  to  reflect  policy  at 
the  time  and  to  produce  the  desired  end  strength  in 
future  years),  during  fiscal  year  1^77  to  fiscal  year  IMS.'s 
there  was  a  slight  upward  gradient  in  female  nonprior 
service  accessions.  However,  using  a  least-squares  sta¬ 
tistical  analysis,  when  we  disaggregate  this  trend  to 
retlect  changes  under  each  administration,  we  find  that 
the  line  for  the  Carter  years  has  a  steep  upward  slope, 
while  that  for  the  Reagan  years  has  a  moderate  down¬ 
ward  slope.  The  slight  upward  sU>pe  of  the  trend  for 
1477-iyH,'i  is  affected  by  both  of  these  lines,  hut  masks 
their  differences. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  due  to  pay  lags,  pay 
freezes,  and  a  national  distaste  for  military  serv  ice  dur¬ 
ing  the  Carter  years,  the  administration  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  the  number  of  female  enlistees  to 
compensate  for  shortages  in  male  recruitment,  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  made  it  appear  responsive  to  demands  frvmi  the 
women's  movement  for  equality  of  opportunity.  It 
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uould  appear  that  at  least  tor  the  lirst  ti\e  years  ol  the 
Keaean  arlministnition.  with  aiilitaiw  eirnipeiisaiion  ha\ 
iiiii  been  inereascJ,  youth  unemployment  on  the  rise, 
and  military  serviee  haMne  become  a  more  desirable 
lorm  ot  employ  inent.  the  I  .S  Army  has  been  able  essen 
tially  to  'hold  the  line  "  on  lemale  accessions  anil  sus 
tain  the  needed  lecels  ot  accessions  by  draw  me  on  its 
traditional  source  id  manpower 

I  'nlizaiuni  I't  inili!(ir\  wotiu  ii.  1  he  ease  with  which 
women  can  enter  the  armed  torees  and  particularly  ihe 
Army  has  been  reduced  durine  the  Reaean  administra¬ 
tion  Women  appear  to  face  two  hurdles  when  attempt¬ 
ing  to  ser\e  the  nation  in  a  military  capacity:  lirst.  they 
must  be  among  the  most  highly  qiialilied  applicants, 
and  secondly .  they  are  restricted  m  en/tsttng  lor  certain 
types  ot  military  occupational  specialties 

Throughout  the  history  ot  the  I  nited  .States  armed 
forces,  women  have  never  knowingly  been  allowed  to 
serve  in  those  jobs  that  recjuire  direct  combat  with  an 
enemy .  or  in  jobs  that  might,  in  the  event  of  hostilities, 
place  them  in  a  position  of  direct  combat  with  an 
enemy .  The  argument  has  been  made  that  women  in  a 
mam  battle  area  present  a  threat  ti>  the  eohesiveness  or 
■'male  bonding  process"  that  serves  to  promote 
increased  combat  effectiveness  T.mpirical  evidence 
has  been  sparse  in  support  of  this  proposition,  and  other 
researchers  have  argued  that  commonality  ol  experience 
is  more  important  than  homogeneity  ot  geiuler  m  pro¬ 
ducing  cohesion.'"  .Nevertheless,  the  armed  lorces  have 
in  the  past  and  do  still  today  continue  to  restrict  women 
to  those  |oh  categories  not  likely  to  expose  them  to 
direct  offensiie  combat  operations,  although  they  have 
not  been  removed  from  situations  in  which  they  are 
likely  to  come  under  enemy  lire  (iiven  that  the  primary 
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task  ot  the  armed  torees  is  llte  emiduet  ol  direct  combat 
op  erations,  women  are  ellectiveK  ruled  out  ol  the 
largest  number  o(  job  opportunities,  but  not  necessaril'. 
job  categories,  and  their  career  opportunities  are  con¬ 
strained. 

During  the  Reagan  administration,  the  Department 
ot  Defense  has  reduced  the  number  ol  |ob  categories  m 
which  women  are  allowed  to  ser\e.  while  proclaiming 
increased  training  opportunities  tor  women  in  the  armcil 
forces."'  During  the  autumn  ol  I4S2.  based  on  the 
WITA  ptdicy  review,  the  Army  sought  and  receued 
Department  of  Defense  support  for  the  closing  ol  2.^ 
MOSs  to  women.  Among  those  closed  at  that  time 
were;  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  warfare 
specialist;  671'.  tactical  transportation  helicopter 
repairer;  and  17B.  field  artillery  radar  crewmember 
I'his  action  was  based  upon  a  Department  ol  the  ,\rnn 
study  that  reevaluated  the  upper  body  strength  require 
ments  for  proper  MO.S  perlormance  and  the  potential 
tor  direct  combat  exposure  by  soldiers  serving  in  all 
■VlO.Ss.  This  type  of  reevaluaiion  is  not  without  prece¬ 
dent.  However,  by  (Xtober  IMS.X  the  Department  of  the 
Army  had  decided  that  1.^  of  the  original  2.^  MOSs 
ioiilJ  be  performed  by  women.  Among  those  reopened 
were  .S4tv  and  67T.  as  well  as  62(i.  quarrying  specialist, 
and  ten  others. 

This  reversal  was  not  due  to  a  reduction  m  upper 
body  strength  requirements  but  to  two  other  factors; 
first,  the  public  response  to  the  closing  of  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  women  was  very  vocal  and  very  negative, 
and  secondly,  the  fact  that  the  Army  was  experiencing 
personnel  shortages  w  ithin  some  ol  the  MOSs  that  were 
closed.  As  Deputy  C  hief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  lieu¬ 
tenant  General  Robert  hiton  explained.  ‘Some  people 
with  the  MO.Ss  will  be  in  forward  battle  areas  but  jobs 
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are  a\ailable  tor  v^onten  that  vmhiM  not  hu\L  sui-h  a 
high  prohahiliis  i  t  eomhat  This  woulil  appear  to 
eoiitradiet  the  historieal  eoiiibal  exelusion  polie\  ami 
allou  tor  the  inclusion  ol  vvonien  in  eoniba!  areas  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  needed  Ihe  Reagan  adnnnislralion 
throughout  Its  entire  term  has  maintained  support  toi  the 
eomhat  exelusion  pohcv  Howexer.  it  would  appear  that 
manpower  rev|uirements  rather  than  gender  considera¬ 
tions  are  the  critical  taciors  in  decisions  regarding  the 
use  ot  women  m  certain  MOSs. 

Ihe  point  was  perhaps  made  mors  dramuticalK  in 
October  IdSn  when  more  than  two  dozen  Air  f  orce 
women  participated  in  the  invasion  ol  (irenada  and 
landed  during  the  first  hours  of  combat,  while  I  S  para¬ 
troopers  were  still  engaging  hostile  Cuban  soldiers  at 
f'oint  Salinas  airport,  .An  Air  Force  olficial  noted  that 
■■  To  have  excluded  an  aircraft  Irom  the  mission  smiplv 
because  there  vvas  a  woman  on  board  would  have 
lessened  our  response  and  reduced  our  eftectiveness  '  ' 

//ic  future  (if  icoim  ii  in  tin-  armed  forei  s.  I  he 
future  of  women  m  the  armed  lorces  appears  to  rest  on 
two  tactors:  pressure  tor  equal  opporlunicv  of  service, 
and  militarv  need.  Ot  these  two  factors,  it  woum  ^.ppetir 
likely  that  due  to  the  decline  in  the  size  of  the  primarv 
military  age-eligible  male  manpower  pool  into  the 
19dt)s.  there  may  in  tact  be  an  increased  need  lor 
women  to  meet  national  detense  requirements  This 
could  well  result  in  an  increased  recruitment  effort 
directed  at  the  young  women  of  America.  While  this 
increase  in  need  would  result  in  quantitative  changes  in 
the  use  ol  women,  it  would  not  necessarily  result  in 
structural  changes  that  would  equalize  training  and 
career  opportunities.  As  long  as  Ihe  .Services  are  able  to 
recruit  enough  men  to  fill  those  specialties  and  units 
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most  likelv  to  engage  in  direet  eombat.  there  appears  to 
be  little  ehanee.  utider  the  eurrent  administration,  tor 
'.utmen  to  enter  those  tradilionalK  maseuline  roles  nee- 
essar\  tor  the  eonrkiet  ot  eombat  operations 

in  shotl.  as  long  as  uomen  are  not  needed  in  large 
numbers  in  peacetime  and  we  are  willing  to  o\erlo<ik 
the  tacts  that  personnel  trom  noneombat  roles  .ire  Ire- 
i.|uently  used  to  till  vacancies  in  combat  units  under 
wartime  conditions,  and  that  combat  support  units  .nc 
likely  to  iind  themsehes  in  hostile  lire  /ones  m  tiiture 
v\ats,  qualitative  opportunities  tor  women  will  be  lim¬ 
ited.  .Most  assuredly,  women  will  play  an  increasing 
role  in  the  nation's  defense,  but  the  rate  of  increase  is 
likely  to  be  slow  enough  to  negate  any  structural  or  pol¬ 
icy  changes  toward  women  within  the  Department  ot 
Detense,  unless  we  tieed  to  mobilize  for  a  major  war.  m 
which  case  we  will  have  tti  learn  how  to  make  elleetive 
use  of  larger  numbers  of  female  personnel — perhaps  m 
combat  specialties — literally  under  the  gun. 

Race  in  the  Military 

Ronald  Reagan  has  taken  a  different  approach  to  the  uti- 
li/ation  of  women  in  the  military  trom  Jimmy  Carter's, 
hut  issues  regarding  the  utilization  ot  Women  m  combat, 
and  the  conscription  of  women  should  we  return  to  the 
draft,  have  not  gone  away  Indeed,  these  were  both  con¬ 
cerns  whet)  the  Congress  debateil  the  Rqual  Rights 
Amendment  in  IdS.V  By  contrast,  the  issue  ot  the  over- 
representation  and  utilization  ot  racial  and  ethnic  minor¬ 
ities  in  the  militarv.  which  was  a  niiisc  cclchrc  during 
the  earlv  vears  of  the  .W'f .  has  v  irtually  disappeared  in 
the  l9S()s 

Like  women,  blacks  have  at  various  times  been 
excluded  trom  the  .American  military,  placed  in  segre¬ 
gated  units,  excliulevl  trom  combat  specialties,  been 
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subjected  t(i  quotas,  and  been  restricted  in  their  access 
to  otticer  commissions  and  their  opportunities  to  attain 
positions  ol  command.  The  armed  torces  were  racially 
integrated  during  the  era  of  the  Korean  Police  Action, 
however,  and  prior  to  the  advent  ot  the  all-volunteer 
force,  blacks  had  reached  a  level  of  representation  in  the 
military  roughly  priiportional  to  their  representation  m 
society. 

The  Gates  Commission,  which  had  not  anticipated 
any  utilizatiiin  of  women  in  the  all-volunteer  force,  had 
also  anticipated  that  the  end  of  conscription  would  not 
produce  any  change  in  the  racial  composition  of  the 
force.  However,  between  1972  and  I98,T  black  repre¬ 
sentation  increased  from  1 1  percent  of  all  active  duty 
personnel  to  about  19  percent,  and  the  overrepresenta¬ 
tion  was  particularly  severe  in  ground  combat  units  that, 
in  the  event  of  war.  would  take  a  disproportionate  share 
of  casualties  and  fatalities.  Moreover,  a  large  number  of 
reflections  of  institutional  racial  discrimination  were 
identified,-'  and  attempts  were  made  to  correct  them. 
The  issue  of  racial  discrimination  received  a  great  deal 
of  visibility,  and  evidence  suggests  that  significant 
progress  was  made.-- 

Racial  discrimination  has  been  reduced,  but  not 
eliminated  in  the  all-volunteer  force  of  the  19S()s.-' 
Unlike  the  issue  of  gender  roles,  howeser.  it  has 
achieved  virtual  invisibility  in  the  policy  arena  in  the 
Reagan  years. 

The  (il  Hill 

Both  the  Cold  War  (il  Bill  and  the  '  new  (il  Bill  "  of 
1985  represent  a  radical  departure  from  the  original 
intent  of  the  World  War  II  and  Korean-cra  .Serviceman's 
Readjustment  Assistance  Acts — the  original  G1  Bills — 
which  was  to  provide  a  means  of  higher  education  or 
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training  to  those  citizens  who  had  had  their  lives  dis¬ 
rupted  by  conscription  during  wartime.  The  original  GI 
Bill  established  a  system  ot  postservice  rewards  tor  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  defense  of  the  nation.  The  original  Gl 
Bill  was  not  created  until  after  the  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  and  played  no  role  in  providing  an  incentive  to 
enlist  during  the  war  years. 

The  Cold  War  Gl  Bill  was  the  first  educational 
benefit  program  offered  to  personnel  who  did  not  serve 
in  wartime  (although  it  was  extended  through  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war),  and  was  demonstrated  to  be  a  major  enlist¬ 
ment  ii.centivc.-^  The  Department  of  Defense  lost  this 
inducement  when  the  Cold  WarGI  Bill  expired  in  B)77. 
To  compensate  for  this  loss,  the  Carter  administration 
created  the  Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Program 
(VEAP).  initially  a  two-for-one  contributory  program 
whereby  the  Department  of  Defense  would  contribute 
two  dollars  for  postservice  education  for  every  dollar 
the  veteran  contributed,  up  to  a  maximum  benefit  of 
S8.I(K)  for  a  three  or  four-year  enlistment.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  had  gt>ne  on  record  as  wanting  ;i 
"new  Gl  Bill.”  a  position  opposed  by  the  other  serv¬ 
ices.  which  felt  that  a  Gl  Bill  gave  the  Army  an  unfair 
recruiting  advantage.  The  VEAP  did  not  meet  w  ith  verv 
much  success  during  its  first  five  years  of  life.  I'o  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  low  value  of  the  original  program,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  began  to  experiment  w  ith  addi- 
titinal  VEAP  programs,  such  as  ".Super- VEAP. ”  also 
known  as  the  Army  College  Fund,  and  "Ultra-VF-.AP. " 

These  programs  were  able  to  increase  the  value  of 
the  VEAP  up  to  a  maximum  of  $20.l()().  an  amount 
commensurate  with  the  Cold  War  (il  Bill.  Through 
these  programs,  the  Army  was  able  to  increase  the 
overall  VEAP  value  through  the  addition  of  non¬ 
contributory  bonuses  and  thereby  remain  competitive  in 
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the  recruiting  field.  It  was  this  program  of  V'tAP. 
Super-VEAP,  and  Ultra-VEAP  that  the  Reagan  admin¬ 
istration  inherited  in  1481. 


Tlu‘  Reagan  yciirs.  The  Reagan  administration 
came  into  office  with  a  favtirable  disposition  toward  a 
new  Gl  Bill  designed  to  replace  the  VEAP.  Within  days 
of  the  1481  inauguration,  the  Services  rekindled  their 
mutual  rivalry  over  the  need  for  a  Gl  Bill.  The  Army 
made  the  reinstitution  of  the  Gl  Bill  its  number-one  leg¬ 
islative  priority  for  1481 .  despite  the  objections  of  the 
Navy,  which  felt  a  "recruiting  war"  might  erupt  to  the 
detriment  of  both  Services.-'  The  Department  of 
Defense  mediated  this  dispute  by  requesting  that  Con¬ 
gress  delay  any  Gl  bill  (egisiation  until  DOD  had  an 
opportunity  to  e.xperiinent  with  alternative  educational 
incentive  packages  and  tvi  study  the  fiscal  impact  that 
any  new  Gl  Bill  would  have.  DOD  initially  requested 
that  Congress  delay  any  action  on  a  new  Gl  Bill  for  one 
year. 

In  March  of  1482.  the  Department  of  Defense 
announced  that  the  administration  had  determined  that 
the  most  cost-effective  way  of  recruiting  and  retaining 
personnel  was  through  the  VEAP  system,  and  not 
through  a  new  Gl  Bill.  It  was  also  felt  that  the  current 
and  projected  pay  increases  for  the  armed  forces  would 
provide  an  additional  enlistment  and  reenlistment  incen¬ 
tive  and  thereby  reduce  the  need  for  any  additional 
postservice  educational  benefits  as  a  means  of  recruit¬ 
ment  and  retention.  This  policy  conllicted  greatly  with 
the  desires  of  the  House  .Armed  .Services  Military  Per¬ 
sonnel  and  Compensation  Subcommittee,  which 
strongly  favored  passage  of  a  new  Gl  Bill.  But  the 
administration  did  receive  tacit  support  from  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Budget  Office,  which  reported  that  the  most 
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costly  type  of  educational  benefit  was  a  new  til  Bill 
with  transferability  of  benefits.  Given  congressional 
desires  and  the  Reagan  administration  s  reluctance,  little 
action  was  taken  on  a  new  Gl  Bill  for  the  next  two 
years,  although  there  was  continuous  pressure  for  such  a 
bill. 


The  Ni'iv  Gl  Bill.  By  October  1984.  under  congres¬ 
sional  pressure,  the  administration  had  agreed  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  'New  Gl  Bill  "  beginning  I  July  198.^.  .As  with 
VtAP.  this  new  program  is  contributory  ,  with  the  .Serv¬ 
ice  veteran  contributing  SKK)  per  month  for  12  months 
while  DOD  varies  its  contribution  based  on  the  length 
of  service  of  the  veteran.  Unlike  VtAP.  this  contribu¬ 
tion  is  not  refundable  if  the  personnel  do  not  seek  post- 
service  training  or  education.  The  New  Gl  Bill  contains 
prox  isions  for  reduced  noncontributory  educational  ben¬ 
efits  for  noncollege  graduate  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve.  Initially,  the  program  will  allow  participants  to 
draw  a  S2.S()  benefit  per  month  for  .^6  months  when 
enlisting  for  two  years  and  S3(K)  benefit  per  month  for  a 
three-year  enlistment. 

.Also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
those  enlisting  in  critical-skill  MOSs  may  receive  up  to 
$400  per  month  in  additional  benefits  and  those  who 
reenlist  for  a  minimum  of  five  years  or  serve  a  total  of 
eight  years  may  receive  another  benefit  of  up  to  S.JOO 
per  month,  or  $600  if  they  serve  in  critical  MOSs.  To 
remain  competitive  in  recruiting,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  with  DOD  support,  created  the  "Sea  College 
Fund  "  to  counteract  the  recruiting  advantage  the  .Army 
realized  w  ith  its  "College  Fund.  "  Both  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  provide  the  respective  Services  with  the  formal 
authority  to  award  the  discretionary  $400  per  month 
benefit  to  those  recruits  deemed  qualified.  It  is  surmised 
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hy  the  Army,  and  more  recently  the  Navy,  that  this 
additional  .S14.4(K)  in  total  henetits  will  provide  a  sutti- 
cient  incentive  ti^  hiehly  qualilied.  collejte-hound  indi¬ 
viduals  to  choose  one  Service  over  the  other  and  to 
enlist  tor  training  in  a  critical  MOS. 

The  fur II re  of  the  S'ew  C/7  Bill.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Ottice  (CBO)  that 
the  cost  of  the  New  GI  Bill  will  be  anywhere  from  the 
administration  s  estimate  of  Sb21  million  to  the  CBO 
estimate  of  S435  million  irver  the  three-year  litespan  of 
the  program.-^  It  appears  as  though  the  lifespan  of  the 
New  GI  Bill  may  be  cut  short  due  to  the  budgetary 
reductions  predicated  by  the  requirements  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Emergency  Deficit  Reduction 
Act.  The  fiscal  year  19X7  budget  submitted  by  the  Rea¬ 
gan  administration  deletes  funding  for  the  New  GI  Bill. 
This  appears  to  be  in  response  to  both  budgetary  con¬ 
straints  and  the  seeming  ease  w  ith  which  mid-19X()s 
recruiting  quotas  arc  being  met  (although  the  Army  was 
unable  to  meet  its  recruiting  goals  during  the  winter  of 
1985/86). 

However,  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  have 
pressed  for  continuation  of  the  New  GI  Bill,  and  key 
congressional  committees  seem  sympathetic  to  their 
position  and  oppose  this  element  of  the  President's 
budget.  Moreover,  the  total  budget  has  failed  to  receive 
congressional  approval.  In  summary  then,  it  would 
appear  that  the  fate  of  the  New  GI  Bill  is  dependent  on 
two  factors:  first,  the  ability  of  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  to  overcome  congressional  support  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  funding  of  the  New  GI  Bill;  and  secondly,  the 
ability  of  the  Services  to  meet  recruiting  quotas  while 
(»ffering  fewer  postservice  education  benefits  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  enlist. 
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The  Military  Retirement  System 

Congrc'-s  bcszan  intorinally  promising  (allhough  trc- 
quently  not  providing)  nondisability  retirement  pensions 
tor  military  personnel  as  tar  back  as  17X0.-'  It  was  not 
until  1006,  alter  veterans  ot  the  Civil  War  had  reached 
old  age.  that  Congress  enacted  a  nondisability  retire¬ 
ment  system  by  defining  attainment  of  the  age  of  62  as 
proof  of  disability  under  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  War 
disability  retirement  system.  Pensions  for  reasons  of 
disability  had  been  established  in  1776.  The  military 
retirement  system  evolved  piecemeal  thereafter  until  the 
late  1040s.  when  the  Congress  codified  what  is  today 
the  foundation  of  the  uniformed  services  nondisabilily 
retirement  system  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1040. 

The  modern  retirement  system,  created  during  the 
post-World  War  II  years,  provided  for  the  voluntary 
retirement  of  enlisted  personnel  after  20  years  of  active 
service  and  officers  after  20  years  of  service  w  ith  ten  of 
those  years  served  in  a  commissioned  status.  I'he 
amount  of  the  pension  under  this  sy  stem  was  to  be  com¬ 
puted  by  multiplying  basic  pay  at  the  time  of  retirement 
by  the  number  of  years  served  (minimum  of  20)  times 
.025  up  to  a  maximum  of  75  percent  of  basic  pay.  From 
I94X  until  19X0.  only  minor  alterations  to  this  system 
were  made  to  allow  for  adjustments  in  the  method  of 
calculation  of  the  basic  pay  multiplier,  inclusion  of  the 
Reserve  forces,  and  provision  for  semiannual  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  (COLA)  based  on  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI) 

The  retirement  system  is  very  generous  by  civilian 
standards  brr  those  who  serve  20  years  or  more.  It  is 
equally  penurious  for  those  who  serve  less  than  20 
years.  They  get  virtually  nothing.  As  the  military  retired 
rolls  swelled  with  veterans  of  World  War  II.  the  Korean 
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war.  and  most  recently  the  Vietnam  war.  the  retirement 
system  grew  increasingly  expensive,  and  is  projected  to 
continue  to  grow,  since  military  personnel  who  retire 
alter  20  years  ol  active  duty  will  on  the  average  draw 
pensions  for  more  years  than  they  served  on  active  duty 
During  the  197()s.  eight  major  studies  suggested  drastic 
changes  in  the  system.-'' 

The  last  few  immths  of  the  Carter  administration 
saw  the  inclusion  in  Department  of  Defense  Authiir- 
i/.ation  Act  of  1981  of  a  provision  that  military  and 
Civil  Service  pensions  be  adjusted  semiannually  for 
cost-of-living  increases  at  the  same  rate  and  at  the  same 
time.  The  Act  of  1981  also  saw  a  radical  change  in  the 
method  of  calculation  of  the  initial  pensions.  Pre¬ 
viously.  basic  pay  at  the  time  of  retirement  was  used  for 
computation,  but  the  1981  Act  stipulated  that  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  highest  three  years  of  basic  pay  be  used.  It 
was  this  basic  nondisability  retirement  system,  modified 
by  the  Act  of  1981.  that  President  Reagan  inherited  w  ith 
his  first  inauguration. 

The  Reagan  vcur.s.  Candidate  Reagan  had  slated 
during  the  1980  campaign  that  he  did  '  not  favor  aban¬ 
doning  the  present  semiannual  indexing  "  of  Federal 
retirement  benefits.-'  This  campaign  promise  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  first  to  fall  to  the  budget  axe.  The  fiscal 
year  1982  Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  enacted  on  13 
August  1981.  replaced  the  semiannual  COLA  for  Fed¬ 
eral  pensions  with  an  annual  COLA,  still  based  on  the 
CPI.  Along  with  this  major  shift  in  inflation  protection 
adjustments,  the  fiscal  year  1982  act  extended  the  time 
between  COLA  increa.ses  by  varying  amounts  to  allow 
for  increased  budgetary  savings.  The  amount  of  the 
COLA  was  also  adjusted  to  correct  for  the  fact  that  dur¬ 
ing  previous  years  when  active  duty  pay  rates  were 
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tro/en,  retired  pay  was  automatically  adjusied  to  com¬ 
pensate  tor  intlation.  This  had  resulted  in  pensioners 
etlectively  increasing  then  retirement  benelils  relative 
to  the  active  forces . 

Fiscal  year  1485  saw  a  second  major  change  m  the 
military  nondisability  retirement  swiem.  Prior  to  liscal 
year  1485.  tunding  tor  the  retirement  system  was  based 
on  an  intergenerational  (pay-as-you-go)  appmach.  pay¬ 
ing  lor  current  outlays  ol  retired  pay  through  current 
appropriations.  From  fiscal  year  1485  on.  the  Depart¬ 
ment  ot  Defense  is  required  to  lund  the  retirement  sys¬ 
tem  using  an  advance  funding  concept  and  an  accrual 
accounting  technique,  so  that  nmney  is  "banked  '  from 
current  appropriations  to  be  used  toward  subsequent 
retired  pay  of  personnel  currently  on  active  duty  This 
new  method  of  funding  and  accounting  will  allow  cur¬ 
rent  budgets  to  reflect  the  impact  of  manpower  and 
force  policy  decisions  on  retirement  costs.  It  will  also 
protect  retirement  benefits  from  allempis  to  generate 
short-term  budgetary  savings  through  appropriation 
cuts.  This  change  appears  to  be  in  response  to  the  pro¬ 
jected  costs  of  the  retirement  system  for  the  next  20 
years . 

The  future  of  the  notulisahillty  retirement  ywre/n. 
Currently,  one  out  of  three  enlisted  personnel  and 
roughly  three  out  of  five  officers  who  reach  five  years 
of  active  service  will  eventually  draw  nondisability 
retirement  benefits."'  The  career  cvimponent  of  the 
active  force  (those  with  over  five  years  of  service)  has 
been  growing  since  the  late  I47()s.  Fhus.  there  appears 
to  be  further  growth  in  the  career  cohort  How  similar  to 
the  World  War  11.  Korean  war.  and  Vietnam  war  expan¬ 
sions.  Between  1448  and  2006.  there  will  be  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  military  retirees  relative  to  the 
previous  20  years 
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Ihis  pro|CL'tc(J  incrcaNC  provoked  ihe  C'oniiress  u> 
action.  Althoujth  PrcMileni  Reacan  uas  rL"sislani  to 
changing  the  niilitar\  retirement  \\sti.ni  through  his 
entire  first  term,  the  iy<S6  Defense  .\uthori/ation  Bill 
mandated  a  reduction  in  retirement  benefits  for  future 
personnel.  The  appropriation  for  retirement  accrual  cost 
was  cut  S2.9  billion;  a  compromise  between  the  House- 
proposed  reduction  of  ,S4.()  billion  and  the  proposed 
Senate  reduction  of  Si  , 82  billion.  The  Defense  Depart 
nient  and  the  military  services  were  initially  given  the 
task  of  devising  the  new  system,  although  the  Congress 
has  now  reclaimed  the  initiative. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  traditionally 
■■grandfathered"  any  changes  to  the  retirement  system, 
so  it  seems  little  can  be  done  to  alter  the  fiscal  impact  of 
the  increase  in  retirees  in  terms  of  personnel  who  are 
alreadv  serving  in  the  armed  forces.  During  the  Reagan 
administration,  numerous  suggestions  for  change  in  the 
retirement  system  have  been  made,  including  a  contrib¬ 
utory  retirement  system,  partial  vesting  after  ten  years 
of  active  service,  reduced  pensions  until  age  62. 
reduced  multipliers  of  basic  pay  to  be  readjusted  upon 
reaching  age  62.  and  others.  Given  the  political  strength 
of  the  retired  military  community  both  with  the  Con 
gress  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  there  will  be  great 
resistance  to  change.  However,  the  pressure  of  the 
budget  deficit  and  projected  major  increases  in  the  cost 
of  military  retired  pay  are  likely  to  motivate  changes 
that  will  produce  savings  when  personnel  who  have  not 
yet  been  recruited  by  the  armed  forces  retire  at  the  end 
of  their  careers. 


*  ic 


From  a  manpower  and  personnel  perspective,  the 
US  armed  forces  are  far  better  off  in  the  late  IdSOs  than 
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thc\  ueiv  a  decade  aei>.  Kccruiiine  eoaK  ha\e  been  niei 
and  personnel  qualit\  has  impri>\ed  nuirkedls  This  is 
due  m  no  small  measure  to  inereases  in  miliiars  eom- 
pensation.  to  the  estahlishtnent  ol  ness  eilueational 
ineenlises  tor  mihtars  sersiee.  ii>  the  decline  m  l  ederal 
educatumal  programs  not  linked  to  mililars  sersiee,  attd 
to  inereases  m  etsiliati  young  unemplovmeni  under  the 
Reagan  adtninistration.  and  sse  beliese  that  eiedit 
should  be  gisen  sshere  credit  is  due  At  the  same  time, 
sse  leel  it  unssise  to  protect  the  recent  successes  indeli- 
nitely  into  the  luture 

Attempts  to  reduce  the  Federal  deticil  ssill  most 
certainly  attest  the  defense  budget,  and  sse  feel  that 
manpstsser  and  personnel  accounts  are  particularly  sul- 
nerable  because  they  base  the  largest  proportional  pay¬ 
outs  m  the  years  in  sshich  expenditures  are  authorized, 
and  can  therelore  produce  the  most  rapid  pri'portional 
sasings.  As  sse  have  noted,  two  important  elements  ot 
the  benefit  package  are  already  under  the  budget  knite; 
military  retirement  and  the  (il  Bill.  I'hese  factors  may 
well  have  an  effect  on  the  future  recruiting  success  (d 
the  all-soluntecr  fsirce.  To  the  extent  that  sve  maintain  a 
labstr  market  model  of  military  manpower  and  injure  the 
market  position  of  military  recruiters  by  reducing  bene¬ 
fits,  the  ability  of  the  armed  forces  to  compete  in  the 
marketplace  will  be  damaged. 

The  major  differences  between  the  personnel  issues 
in  the  all-volunteer  force  in  the  IMSOs  and  those  of  the 
previous  decade  are  in  the  area  rtf  equal  rtpportunity. 
and  these  issues  intersect  wtth  labor  market  ertnsidera- 
tions.  To  the  degree  that  benefits  are  reduced  and  the 
market  position  of  the  volunteer  force  ts  weakened,  it 
will  become  more  dependent  on  personnel  recruited 
from  the  secondary  labor  market;  women  and  minor¬ 
ities.  Increased  representation  of  these  groups  in  the 
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ranks,  m  liirn.  vs  ill  rcsurrcci  issues  ol  sslielher  sse 
shc'uld  send  ssuinen  into  eombai.  anil  vsheiher  disadsan- 
laeed  segments  ol  ihe  labor  force  the  poor,  ihe  bl.ick. 
the  brovs  n  - should  be  asked  to  absorb  a  dis|sroportion' 
ate  share  ot  our  combat  casualties  and  lataliiies  Should 
our  wars  be  toueht  b\  those  s\hi>  need  the  work.’ 

The  ina|or  alternative  to  dependine  on  volunteers 
troni  secondarv  labor  marketN  is  a  return  to  coiiicnp- 
lion,  a  policv  that  has  been  odious  to  the  Reaean  admin 
istralion  trom  the  outset  .-\  lair  conscnpiion  svsiem 
may  reduce  concerns  reeardine  overrepresentaiion  ot 
personnel  trom  the  secondarv  labor  market,  but  it  will 
in  all  likelihood  raise  the  debate  on  the  role  ol  women 
in  the  militarv  to  a  central  position  aeam.  Current  plans 
tor  a  draft  ot  medical  personnel  an  area  where  the  mil¬ 
itary  has  severe  needs  rieht  now  are  eemler-lree.  and 
it  we  draft  women  in  some  occupations,  it  will  be  dilli 
cult  to  justify  male-only  conscription  in  others.  .\nd  if 
we  move  to  a  uender-free  draft,  both  the  structure  ot 
modern  warfare  and  the  litieious  nature  of  modern 
American  society  will  make  it  difficult  to  keep  women 
out  of  combat,  bor  the  past  three  decades,  the  armed 
torces  have  provided  a  staee  upon  which  the  oneomt! 
citizenship  revolution  which  links  military  serv  ice  to  cit¬ 
izenship  rights  has  been  played.  The  theater  has  been 
relatively  dark  recently,  but  the  show  has  not  closed. 
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DEFENSE  POLICY 

AND  PROGRAMS  IN 

THE  GRAMM-RUDMAN  ERA 
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Uh  H  NSl.  t'K()<iKAM  I’l  ANNlNCi  m  ihc  I  nilcJ 
.States  has  always  responded  to  two  exogenous  \ari- 
ables.  The  first  and  more  eonventional  faetor  eommon 
to  defense  planning;  is  the  nature  of  the  threat  aeamsi 
which  forces  and  systems  are  planned,  f'he  second  is 
more  peculiar  to  the  American  system  of  government, 
namely  the  constraints  impt>.sed  hy  Congress,  within 
which  all  planning  must  operate. 

I  hese  variables,  however,  create  pressures  in 
iipposite  directions.  Potential  threats  to  L'S  interests 
tend  to  induce  more  demand  for  defense  resources, 
while  congressional  activity  traditionally  has  reduced 
the  levels  ol  resources  available  to  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  tor  coping  with  those  threats.  The  effect  ol  these 
counterpressures  has  led  some  observers  to  consider  that 
there  is  a  permanent  mismatch  between  "strategy  "  and 
"resources."  Moreover,  many  of  these  observers  have 
also  concluded  that  Department  ol  Defense  planners 
must  alter  their  "strategies  ' — presumably  making  them 
less  ambitious  and  thereby  less  demanding  of  defense 
resources. 

Prom  the  vantage  point  of  another  partlv  overlap¬ 
ping  group  of  analysts,  the  forces  that  have  pulled 
defense  planners  in  virtually  opposite  directions  were 
not  as  strong  as  might  have  been  thought.  During  the 
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I47()s.  these  analysts  areuecl  that  the  threat  to  I  S  inter¬ 
ests  posed  hy  the  Stiviet  I'nion  and  its  allies  had  been 
overstated  bv  those  who  sought  higher  le\els  ot  delense 
expenditure  Moreover,  proponent-'  ol  this  view  eon- 
tended  that  the  threat  eould  be  further  redueeil  through 
arms  eonlro!  agreements.  Reduction  of  the  potential 
threat,  in  turn,  would  permit  still  lower  delense  expend¬ 
itures.  In  this  regard,  the  suppo^edlv  imiependent  threat 
xariable  was  indeed  subject  to  alteration  as  a  result  of 
I  S  aciix  dies 

.-\n  entirely  dilferent  set  of  considerations  appeared 
to  refute  the  contention  that  the  "congressional  xari¬ 
able  "  was  independent.  For  many  years  it  was  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  Congress  was  subject  to  influence 
on  the  defense  budget.  Budgets,  after  all,  were — and 
are — submitted  by  the  administration,  and  constant 
interaction  between  the  administration  and  congressional 
committee  members  and  indiviaual  legislators  clearly 
influenced  legislative  outcomes  in  response  to  those  pro¬ 
posed  budgets.  Indeed,  opponents  of  greater  defense- 
spending  argued  that  administration  use  of  that  influence 
actually  lessened  the  supp»)sedly  ■"objective’"  requirement 
for  more  eflicient  defease  strategy  and  planning 

Developments  during  the  recent  past  belie  both 
assumptions  about  the  liability  of  either  the  "threat  vari¬ 
able"  or  the  ■  "congressional  variable  ”  to  manipulation 
b\  any  administration.  With  respect  to  assumptions 
about  the  threat  to  L'S  interests  worldwide,  exents  over 
the  past  decade  have  demonstrated  that,  far  from  shrink¬ 
ing.  Soviet  poxver  actually  has  groxvn.  despite  (aiul 
many  argue  because  of )  arms  control  elTorts  Indeed,  far 
from  being  constrained  by  arms  control  or  any  other 
similar  factor  ti  e.,  freer  economic  and  cultural  rela¬ 
tions).  Soviet  capabilities  have  expanded  both 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  and  have  manifested 
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themselves  over  a  wider  eeoeraphie  expanse  than  ever 
before.  Requirements  for  L'S  capabilities  have  erown 
commensiirately 

Recent  events  have  shown  that  the  "conitressional 
variable”  is  no  less  independent  than  the  threat  van- 
able.”  The  passage  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
(GRH)  budget  reduction  legislation  further  complicated 
the  task  ot  program  planners  by  minimi/ing  the  degree 
U)  which  they  might  hope  for  congressional  relief  li\>m 
budgetary  constraints.  Indeed,  by  virtue  both  of  the 
automatic  spending  cut  formula  and  its  disproportionate 
penalizing  ol  the  defense  budget  (which  wimld  supply 
half  ot  all  outlay  reductions  despite  accounting  lor  less 
than  a  third  of  all  outlays),  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  enactment  places  the  defense  budget  hostage  i  ' 
congressional  action  on  all  other  budgetarv  accounts, 
unless  the  administration's  budget  is  sustained  intact 
1  he  .Supreme  Court  s  ruling  regarding  GRH  may.  il 
anything,  have  created  even  greater  uncertaintv  in  the 
defense  budget  process. 

Clearly,  these  two  developments  are  still  pulling 
(he  defense  budget  in  different  directions  Soviet 
developments  call  for  greater  defense  resources; 
Gramm-Rudman — however  it  may  be  moi.lifieil  by  Con¬ 
gress — holds  out  at  most  a  promise  of  limited  growth  at 
or  near  percent  annually  .  Clearly  ,  (he  defense  budget 
cannot  fully  respond  to  either  development,  though  it 
cannot  ignore  cither. 

1  he  threat  environment  and  the  congressional 
environment  should  not  be  confused;  only  ihi'se  who 
forget  why  they  arc  defending  the  Republic,  or  never 
realized  why  they  were  doing  so  in  the  first  place,  could 
consider  the  Congress  their  primary  adversary  .  Never¬ 
theless.  the  changes  in  these  two  component  parts  have 
therefore  tightened  the  vise  that  constrains  and 
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compllcaies  detense  prouram  piannine.  Program  plan- 
nine,  however,  cannot  come  to  a  dead  halt.  It  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  planners  not  tmly  to  ci>ntinue  their  seeminely 
hopeless  ettorts  to  reconcile  threat  requirements  with 
congressionally  imposed  constraints,  but.  more  impitr- 
tant.  to  build  upon  their  current  procedures  and  abilities 
to  fashion  a  defense  program  that  accomplishes  that  rec 
onciliation 

The  prtigram  planning  effort,  to  be  succcsslul. 
must  address  four  key  principles  that  retlect  the  essence 
and  ideal  td  both  detense  policv  -making  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  process. 

/.  Ih'feiiM’  planning  i.\  about  {Jtjciisc  oeoo/.s/  cKtcr- 
ual  military  threats,  not  against  internal  htuli’etarx  foes. 

There  has  always  been  a  fringe  element,  both 
within  and  outside  (jovernment.  that  has  forgotten  (or 
never  learned)  that  Congress  is  not  the  enemy  It  is  the 
ebb  and  flow  ot  congressional  debate,  and  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  outcomes  that  debate  engenders,  that  is  the 
hallmark  ot  the  freedom  we  are  all  pledged  to  defend. 
The  most  unenlightened  congressional  critic  is  mit  the 
less  loyal  a  citizen  for  the  error  of  his  (or  her)  ways 

There  will  never  be  unanimity  over  the  levels  of 
resources  that  should  be  applied  to  the  nation's  defense, 
particularly  when  the  issue  is  being  debated  in  peace¬ 
time.  Once  this  truism  is  recognized,  other  principles 
follow  as  corollaries. 

2.  Defense  planning,  eiinnol  he  eon\trained  to  itit 
assiintetl  htnli’et  level,  satee  the  ntilure  of  eotteressional 
aetto/t  indicates  that  level  will  never  he  euicllv  realized. 

Continuing  congressional  line  Hem  management  ot 
the  budget  on  an  annual  basis,  and  intluences  upon  con¬ 
gressional  behavior  that  stem  from  sources  other  than 
those  generated  by.  or  even  related  to.  administration 
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concerns  will  ensure  that  no  budget  proposed  by  the 
administration  will  emerge  as  law  untouched  by  legisla¬ 
tive  modilication.  There  will  be  times  when  external 
events,  such  as  the  invasion  of  ATghanistan.  will  galva¬ 
nize  Congress  into  action  Tar  beyond  that  anticipated  by 
a  phlegmatic  administration.  There  will  he  other  times, 
such  as  congressional  action  over  the  fiscal  year  IdKb 
defense  budget,  when  the  administration's  cn  ilc  cocur 
for  support  will  go  unheeded.  As  a  result,  no  determina¬ 
tion  of  requirements  can  be  adjusted  to  fit  expected 
re.source  availability.  The  resources  are  never  what  they 
arc  expected  to  be. 

The  Packard  Commission's  report  and  the  National 
Security  Decision  Directive  (NSDD)  signed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  on  1  April  DfSb.  both  attempt  to  pro\  ide 
more  rigorous  fiscal  constraints  to  the  planning  process. 
The  NSDD  goal,  with  respect  to  national  security  plan¬ 
ning  and  budgeting,  is  to  "improve  the  integration  of 
national  security  strategy  with  fiscal  guislance  provided 
to  the  Department  of  Defense.  "  The  Secretary  of 
Detense  is  asked  to  recommend  to  the  National  Security 
Council  and  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
procedures  that  include 

•  The  issuance  of  provisional  five-year  budgets  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

•  ,A  military  strategy  to  support  national  obieciives 
within  the  provisional  live-year  budget. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  respoiuling  to  this 
directive  by  reviewing  its  current  procedures  and  pro¬ 
posing  initiatives  that  will  further  realize  the  President's 
goals.  Lead  responsibility  for  DOD's  efforts  with 
respect  to  planning  and  budgeting  has  been  assigned  to 
the  L  nder  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy  ,  together 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) 
and  the  Director  of  Program  .Anaivsis  and  T’ valuation. 
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In  the  end.  it  is  the  Congress  that  imposes  the  ulti¬ 
mate  budget  constraints.  Mtrreover.  congressional 
reductions  in  any  given  year  not  only  alfect  spending 
levels  for  that  year.  but.  due  to  the  cumulative  effect  of 
multiyear  obligations  and  obligation  requirements,  also 
depress  spending  levels  for  future  years  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  can  best  be  understiHKl  by  recalling  that  reduc¬ 
tions  in  any  year's  spending  levels  result  in  lower 
absolute  spending  for  the  following  years  even  if  pre¬ 
dicted  percentage  increases  in  real  growth  are  retained 
intact.  Put  another  way.  a  decrease  in  base-year  spend¬ 
ing  creates  a  decrease  in  out-year  spending  unless  addi¬ 
tional  real  growth  is  applied.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Department  of  Defense's  current  (fiscal  year  ldS7» 
request  calls  for  real  growth  sufficient  to  offset  last 
year's  harsh  reductions.  In  sum.  congressional  actions 
will  continue  to  be  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  defense 
resource  availability.  Only  with  Congress's  cooperation 
can  efforts  such  as  those  recommended  by  the  President 
and  the  Packard  Commission  prove  successful. 

In  this  regard.  Congress  has  launched  a  major  and 
promising  initiative  leading  to  the  formulation  and  pos¬ 
sible  adoption  of  multiyear  defense  budgets.  This  initia¬ 
tive  hopefully  could  provide  more  stability  to  the 
defense  planning  system  and  realize  significant  cost  sav  ¬ 
ings  by  fostering  more  stable  acquisition  programs. 
Congress  took  the  first  step  in  this  direction  by  enacting 
section  140.^.  General  Provisions,  of  the  Fiscal  Year 
1986  Defense  Authorization  Act.  The  act  directs  the 
President  to 

include  .  .  for  fiscal  year  l‘f8K  a  single  proposed  budget  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  I98vf. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  already  begun  to 
implement  the  terms  of  the  fiscal  year  1986 
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Authorization  Act's  directive  on  budgets.  On  31 
December  1985,  tor  the  first  time  ever  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  signed  a  two-year  Defense  Guidance  tor  the 
department.  This  guidance,  covering  the  five-year  pro¬ 
gram  for  fiscal  years  1988-1992,  is  the  Department's 
primary  program  planning  document  and  represents  a 
first  major  milestone  in  the  department's  (previously 
annual)  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  Sys¬ 
tem.  In  March  1986,  the  department's  Comptroller 
issued  preliminary  instructions  for  preparation  of  FY 
1988  FY  1989  biennial  budget  estimates. 

J.  Commitments  are  as  iim  lianRini’  as  resources 
are  variable. 

Although  the  availability  of  resources  can  never  be 
totally  predicted  from  one  year  to  the  next,  much  less 
for  a  five-year  span,  commitments  appear  to  remain 
fixed  for  years  on  end.  All  US  treaty  commitments  stem 
from  the  early  post-World  War  11  period.  These  com¬ 
mitments  have  survived  two  Asian  W'ars,  countless 
minor  military  skirmishes.  Republican  and  Democratic- 
administrations  of  both  liberal  and  conservative  stripes, 
and  Congresses  led  by  both  parties.  No  one  has  advo¬ 
cated  renouncing  a  single  treaty  that  the  United  States 
has  signed  with  any  of  its  allies,  however  wayward  they 
might  have  been  at  times.  Moreover,  the  United  States 
h.i>  t:.k^.i  r,  .o.rmitment'-  to  ■■fncr’d'-"  that  often  have 
even  greater  force  in  practice,  and  in  the  vocal  support 
they  receive  from  Congress  and  the  American  people, 
than  treaty  commitments. 

The  relationship  with  Israel  is  one  example,  "fhe 
United  States  has  no  formal  treaty  relationship  w  ith 
Israel,  only  a  series  of  executive  Agreements  on 
security  cooperation.  Nevertheless,  US  support  for 
Israel  has  been  manifested  not  merely  in  massive  levels 
of  military  assistance  ($18  billion  had  been  proposed 
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tor  fiscal  year  1987.  and  a  slightly  smaller  amount  was 
granted  in  fiscal  year  1986)  hut  also  operationally,  i.e.. 
the  airlifted  resupply  of  Israeli  forces  during  the  197.^ 
Middle  East  War.  Since  1979.  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Camp  David  accords,  the  relationship  with  Egypt  has 
been  virtually  coequal  in  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
many  legislators  and  opinion  leaders. 

Finally,  the  relationship  with  Saudi  Arabia  has  had 
many  strong  proponents  both  in  the  administration  and 
in  key  sectors  of  the  informed  public  for  a  period  that 
antedates  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

4.  Support  for  oonimiinii’nts.  cvc/i  if  costly,  con  he 
no  more  voriohle  thon  the  commitments  thcmsch  es. 

Commitments  are  meaningless  unless  they  are  con¬ 
sistently  supported.  For  example,  the  United  States  con¬ 
sistently  has  rejected  Soviet  attempts  to  sever  the  US 
nuclear  relationship  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO),  whatever  guises  those  attempts 
may  have  taken  at  various  times  and  in  spite  of  tempting 
opportunities  to  reduce  defense  expenditure  as  a  result. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Soviets,  with  the  assistance  of 
Poland,  pressed  the  Rapacki  Plan  for  a  denuclearized 
Europe.  The  resulting  landscape  would  have  witnessed 
the  preponderance  of  Soviet  conventional  forces, 
unchecked  by  the  American  nuclear  umbrella,  which  at 
the  time  supported  the  policy  of  massive  retaliation. 
Later  years  witnessed  proposals  for  nuclear  free  zones. 
The  Nordic  nuclear  free  zone  proposal  was  a  classic 
example  of  an  attempt  to  update  and.  in  Soviet  terms, 
suboptimize,  the  Rapacki  Plan.  Under  the  latter  plan 
Soviet  nuclear  forces  could  have  dominated  the  Nordic 
area  without  ever  leaving  port.  Most  recently,  the 
.Soviets  have  sought  to  achieve  their  long-standing  goals 
by  means  of  the  various  proposals  they  have  put 
forward  in  Geneva  at  the  intermediate  Range  Nuclear 
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Forces  (INF)  talks.  Neverihele.ss.  whether  their  oliers 
are  geared  to  reductions  commensurate  with  British  and 
French  missiles  or  w'arheads,  or  are  suggestions  that  the 
Allied  forces  not  nu)derni/e  at  all  (thereby  soon 
eliminating  those  independent  deterrents),  the  goal  is 
the  same;  to  create  a  gap  in  the  progressive  American 
nuclear  deterrence  doctrine  that  continues  to  underpin 
the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

The  temptation  to  accept  a  variant  ot  these  Soviet 
proposals  is  ditlicult  to  resist  at  a  time  when  pressures 
from  a  variety  of  arms  control  advocates  are  merged 
with  the  fiscal  pressures  imposed  by  a  need  to  control 
American  deficit  levels.  Yet  succumbing  to  that  tempta¬ 
tion  would  lead  to  a  more  basic  questioning  of  the 
American  commitment  to  NATO,  and  particularly,  to 
its  vulnerability  to  fiscal  vicissitudes  on  Capitol  Hill. 
.Moreover,  it  is  unlikely  that  European  reaction  in  turn 
would  stop  at  mere  questioning.  All  latent  impulses  to 
press  for  lower  European  defense  expenditu.cs  would 
merge  w  ith  emerging  neutralist  strains,  creating  ircmen 
dous  fissures  in  the  very  fabric  of  the  Alliance.  Only  the 
Soviets  would  stand  to  benefit. 

Consistency,  moreover,  is  not  in  demand  in  Europe 
alone.  In  the  late  1970s.  for  example,  both  Northeast 
and  Southwest  Asia  witnessed  a  wavering  of  the  pur¬ 
posefulness  with  which  America  stood  by  friends  in 
those  regions.  In  one  case,  that  of  the  aborted  Carterite 
proposal  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  2d  Infantry  Division 
from  South  Korea,  the  outcome  was  not  an  unhappy 
one.  The  proposal  itself  was  said  to  stem  from  a  desire 
to  trim  defense  expenditures,  it  had  been  foreshadowed 
in  studies  by  various  think  tanks  prior  to  the  197b  elec¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless  (and  this  case  provides  an  excellent 
parable  to  those  who  might  employ  Gramm-Rudman  as 
an  excuse  for  major  adjustments  to  American  military 
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posture)  the  Carter  administration  could  not  implement 
this  policy.  Congress  itself  objected  strongly  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  action  and  the  idea  was  uneeremoniousU 
dropped. 

Far  less  felicitous  was  America's  inability  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fall  of  the  Shah,  or  at  least  to  foster  a  peaceful, 
denwcratic  transfer  of  his  power.  The  reverberatuMt's  I'l 
America's  lack  of  commitment  to  Iran  were  telt  equally 
in  Riyadh  and  Jerusalem.  Furthermore.  Stiuthwesi  A'la 
became  a  region  of  anguish  for  Americans  as  Iran's 
taunting  retention  of  American  hostages  took  place  \  ir- 
tually  simultaneously  with  the  Soviet  in\asion  ot 
Afghanistan, 

Consistency  need  not  mean  blind  support  lor 
regimes  that  themselves  have  changed  their  beha\  lor.  or 
which  no  longer  can  claim  the  support  of  the  nuijority  of 
their  populations.  It  diK's  however,  mean  a  readiness  to 
supptirt  those  forces  most  likely  to  produce  a  more  dem¬ 
ocratic  society  for  iheir  people.  Such  support,  and  the 
readiness  to  e.xert  it.  may  or  may  not  require  military 
means.  Yet  those  means  must  he  available  m  case  they 
are  called  upon,  as  in  the  case  of  Cirenada. 

Previously  noted  examples  of  the  need  for  consis¬ 
tency.  whether  with  respect  to  intermediate  nuclear 
forces  in  Furope  or  infantry  units  in  South  Korea,  only 
begin  to  hint  at  the  variety  of  resources  required  day-to- 
day  to  render  credible  America's  commitments  to  her 
allies,  friends,  and  overseas  interests. 

■At  one  end  ot  the  spectrum  td  military  forces  is 
•America's  strategic  nuclear  deterrent.  Paradoxically  .  the 
combination  of  land-  and  sea-based  ballistic  missiles, 
strategic  bombers  (including  cruise  missile  carriers), 
and  the  command,  control,  and  communications  (C'M 
that  support  them,  are  the  subject  of  never-ending  crit¬ 
icism  from  budget  cutters,  even  though  they  comprise 
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lc^^  than  15  pciLcni  »>t  annual  dclensc  budueis 
Moreover,  it  elteetiveness  were  measured  on  the  basis 
ot  firepower  alone,  strategic  nuclear  lorces  would  I'ul- 
strip  all  other  systems  in  cost  effectiveness.  I'o  be  sure, 
debate  about  these  forces  frequently  takes  place  wiihm 
the  context  of  efforts  to  implement  an  arms  control 
regime.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  persistent  undercurrent 
of  discussion  relating  to  the  cost  of  these  systems 
Measured  in  absolute  per-unit  costs,  these  systems  are 
indeed  expensive,  though,  as  noted  above,  taken 
together  they  comprise  a  far  lower  percentage  of  the 
budget  as  a  whole. 

.At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  of  military 
capability  lies  a  set  of  forces  that  likewise  has  been  the 
center  of  controversy:  special  operations  forces  i.SOF) 
As  in  the  case  of  strategic  nuclear  forces,  the  cost  ot 
SOF  is  nowhere  near  commensurate  with  the 
capabilities  they  engender.  For  example,  in  fiscal  year 
1*^87  less  than  2  percent  of  the  Department  ot  Detense 
budget  was  expended  on  these  units. 

Nevertheless,  as  with  strategic  nuclear  lorces. 
questions  of  cost  are  interwoven  with  questions  of  pol¬ 
icy  in  SOF  budget  debates.  In  some  quarters,  they  are 
anathema.  They  conjure  up  images  closely  associated 
with  Vietnam,  as  if  SOF  were  in  some  direct  way 
responsible  for  the  course  of  events  that  took  place 
there.  In  other  quarters,  they  represent  an  inordinately 
large  expenditure  on  inordinately  small  forces.  Again, 
as  with  strategic  forces,  this  second  argument  is  cou¬ 
ched  in  terms  of  absolute  per-unit  cost.  Both  perspec¬ 
tives  overlook  the  critical  values  of  SOF — their  cost- 
effectiveness  in  ensuring  that  conventional  conflicts  are 
contained  at  the  earliest  possible  stages,  as  well  as  in 
acting  as  a  significant  multiplier  for  the  capabilities  of 
conventional  forces. 
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It  strategic  nuclear  torces  sutler  tr<»»i  a  surleii  dI 
analysis  and  measurement  —  in  the  absence  (and 
hiipetully.  continuing  absencet  or  empirical  evidence. 
SOF  sutlers  trom  the  opposite.  Uncvmventional  lorces 
confer  benefits  that  defy  conventional  measurement. 
That  SOF  may  be  the  bane  of  systems  analysts  m  no 
way  diminishes  their  importance. 

In  the  past  few  years,  special  operations  lorces 
played  a  very  important  role  both  in  British  operations 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  m  I'S  combat  on  Cirenada 
I'he  common  element  m  both  these  operations  was  ihe 
brevity  of  time  available  to  planners,  the  military  's 
unfamiliarity  with  local  terrain,  and  a  resulting  need  tor 
small  units  to  provide  reconnaissance  and  other  special 
mission  capabilities.  These  needs  are  likely  to  grow  m 
future;  there  is  still  no  ined-amJ-lrue  method  for  predict¬ 
ing  where  L'S  forces  might  next  have  tv>  operate.  Ihe 
most  reliable  prediction  about  future  contingencies  is 
that  they  will  be  unpredictable.  Special  operations 
forces  represent  one  hedge  against  the  inevitability  of 
uncertainty. 

Other  torces.  of  course,  also  provide  a  hedge 
against  the  uncertainty  of  future  scenarios.  Naval  forces 
arc  a  prime  example  of  the  type  of  hedge  that  llexibility 
confers.  Carrier-based  firepower  has  long  been  lecog- 
nized  as  a  source  of  mobile  support  to  alliance  commit 
ments.  For  this  reasvm  the  carriers  of  the  6th  Fleet 
embody  the  US  commitment  to  deploy  carriers  to  assist 
in  the  defense  of  F'urope  within  4X  hours  of  the  onset  of 
a  conflict.  The  origins  of  that  conflict,  its  time  and 
locale,  cannot  be  foreseen.  Carriers  are  sufliciently 
mobile  to  be  available,  in  whatever  context  military 
planners  deem  necessary,  at  the  appropriate  locale, 
within  the  allotted  time.  In  effect,  their  llexibility  is  the 
antidote  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  contingency  to  which 
they  would  respond. 
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Hc\ihitit%  is  no!  tor  that  tuaiior  liiniled  to  earners 
or  m  the'  L'S  Naw  Battleships.  ese<':>.  euhnuinnes. 
support  ships,  and  au\iliar\  units  all  einbode  dillerent 
aspeets  ot  the  .Naes  s  tle\ihilit\.  while  light  dieisurns. 
airlitt  and  sealitt  torees.  and  taetieal  aviativiii  eonstitute 
other  torins  ot  L'S  nrilitare  tlesibility.  l  ight  dieisions 
are  most  amenable  to  rapid  transportability  b\  air  I'he 
twii  new  aetiee  .-Xrmv  light  dieisions.  as  well  as  their 
reserve  eounterparts.  have  been  tailored  to  laeilitate  air¬ 
litt  not  onh  by  C'  -5s.  hut  be  the  smaller  and  tar  more 
numerous  C'-I41s.  I'he  airlift  Beet  is  growing  due  to  the 
aee|uisition  t>t  additional  C  -Ss  and  kC-  10  tankers,  both 
ol  which  will  enhance  the  transport  ot  the  "outsi/e  " 
equipment  associated  wi’h  armored  and  meehani/eil 
divisions,  as  well  as  with  various  support  units  ^•mallv. 
the  additional  sealitt  capability,  including  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  modification  ol  last  shipping  ti>  a  roll-on  roll- 
ott  contiguration.  supports  a  more  rapid  resuppiv  ot 
major  items  ot  all  si/cs  and  volumes.  The  responsive¬ 
ness  ol  all  ot  these  units  is  critical  not  merely  lor  assist¬ 
ing  an  ally  under  attack  or  threat  ot  attack.  Flexibility  is 
a  povvertul  deterrent  to  a  would-be  aggressor,  and.  as 
such,  underwrites  multiple  I  S  commitments  to  a  host  ot 
triends  and  allies  worldwide. 

Acling  I  'pon  the  Four  Principles: 

The  PoUcy-Proffram  Linkage 

For  L'S  delense  policy  to  be  credible,  it  must  have 
torees  and  weapons  adequate  to  its  military  needs  Flex¬ 
ible  torees  eertamly  ease  the  absolute  burden  v.l  military 
requirements,  hut  only  to  a  limited  extent.  For  example, 
the  commitment  to  support  NA  TO  Lurope  with  10  divi¬ 
sions  with  10  days  ot  warning  ol  an  impending  attack 
includes,  in  part,  prepositioned  materiel  IFOMC'L'S) 
and  torward-based  land  units,  neither  ot  which  are 
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particLihni\  tle\ih!c  Similarls,  I  S  laiul  loivo-'  in  l  ast 
Asia  arc  thci'ivticalK  ivdcplt>\ablc  lioni  one  theater  to 
another;  oper;itti'ti;ill>  ,  hovvevei  ,  lhe\  tmist  he  eoiisid 
ered  staltottarv  veilhin  the  Northeast  Asian  theater 

In  praetiee.  therelore.  I  S  lorees  iiuist  eonibme  ele^ 
nients  that  are  I'lexible.  m  terms  id  deplo\abilit\  anil 
adaptabilit)  to  dilterent  types  ol  seenarios.  and  others 
that  are  more  i though  not  neeessanly  e\elusi\el> )  t'ri- 
ented  to  the  demands  ot  a  single  eonttngenev  More- 
o\er.  both  t>pes  of  forces  require  uell-trained  ;ind 
motiMited  personnel,  provided  with  hardware  that  is  no 
less  capable  than  that  which  a  potential  adveisarv  might 
deploN .  Obtaining  the  requisite  persi'iinel  calls  lor  jiay 
and  benefits  to  attract  and  retain  them  and  sutticiently 
superior  training  to  ensure  they  can  operate  eltectivels 
on  the  battlefield.  Obtaining  the  requisite  hardware 
involves  a  never-ending  research  and  development 
effort  lor  more  effective  equipment;  proeuremeni  of  the 
most  modern  systems  in  adequate  numbers;  acquisition 
ot  spares  and  war  reserves  to  ensure  sustainabilitv .  and 
maintenance  of  an  integrated  logistic  svstem  to  support 
their  operation. 

I  he  ingredients  that  contribute  to  effective  forces 
remain  valid  even  in  the  ( iramm-Rudman  era.  livery 
one  of  those  ingredients,  for  example,  contributed  to  the 
successful  operation  on  1.^  .April  I9S6  against  Libyan 
military  facilities  associated  with  terrorist  activities.  I'he 
naval  aircraft  that  undertimk  suppiCssion  missions,  as 
well  as  the  A -bs  that  struck  targets  on  Libva's  northeast 
coast,  were  part  of  a  larger  naval  force  that  included 
carriers,  escorts,  and  other  ships.  The  pilots  of  the  !■- 
ISs  and  the  A-  7s.  as  well  as  of  the  .Air  force  Fills 
that  struck  at  targets  m  northwest  Libya  were  highly 
motivated  and  well  trained  professionals.  The  aircraft 
required  first-rate  mechanical  ami  logistic  support—  in 
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the  case  of  the  F-1 1  Is.  they  had  to  be  aerially  refueled 
four  times  durin'  their  missir>n.  Again,  the  personnel 
involved  in  thes;  activities  required  motivation  and 
training  of  the  highest  order,  '['he  weapons  that  were 
fired  at  the  targets  were  prviducts  of  America's  most 
recent  successful  development  efforts:  the  HARM  anti¬ 
radiation  missile  and  Paveway  11  laser-guided  bombs 
The  systems  that  provided  airborne  suppmt  lor  the 
attack  aircraft  included  carrier-based  F-I4s.  which, 
with  their  own  highly  sophisticated  AWG-^  radars  and 
fuliv  active  Phoenix  missile-  provided  air  cover;  Navy 
F-2C's.  which  furnished  additional  early  warning  and 
battle  management;  and  Navy  l:A-6Bs  and  Air  Force 
Ff--I  I  Is  for  electronic  support.  I'he  bth  Fleet  remained 
protected,  as  in  the  earlier  l.ibyan  vtperation.  by  its  own 
shipborne  system-,  including  the  sophisticated  .AFiCiFS 
air  defense  system,  which,  like  Harpoon,  is  unrivalled 
in  any  other  tleet.  Integrating  these  operations  and  sys¬ 
tems  required  excellent  command,  control,  communica¬ 
tions.  and  intelligence  (Cd).  .Nothing  less  couki  have 
sufficed  tvi  ensure  precision  coordination  of  a  two- 
prongcd  attack  by  aircraft  originating  at  different  points 
and  transiting  vastly  different  ranges. 

I'he  Libyan  engagements  also  highlighted  two 
other  policy -related  factors  that  (irainm  Rudman  has 
not.  will  not.  and  cannot  change,  [  irst.  .;s  already 
noted,  threats  requiring  a  military  respv>nse  cannot 
entirely  be  foreseen.  Moreover  they  need  not  involve 
the  .Sov  iet  I'nion  directly  .  I'he  l.ibyan  threat  to  I  S 
interests  emerged  at  short  notice;  Soviet  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean  remained  quie-cent.  Second,  all  other 
potential  threats  to  those  interests  remained  un- 
diminished  even  as  the  bth  l  leet  and  the  F  1  I  1 - 
engaged  the  Libyans  Pul  another  way.  the  Libvan 
encounter  represented  both  a  key  example  of  the  need 
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tor  credible  and  responcive  (brces.  and  a  microco.sin  (it 
the  different  sorts  of  expenditures  that  comprise  the 
defense  budjtet. 

The  defense  program  in  the  Gramm-Rudman  era 
must  of  necessity  remain  roughly  similar  to  the  one  that 
existed  prior  to  the  introduction  of  deficit  reduction  leg¬ 
islation.  US  forces  remain  bound  both  to  support  com¬ 
mitments  that  have  not  changed  and  to  defend  against 
threats  to  those  interests  that  continue  unabated.  Lbless 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  renounce  commitments 
decades  old.  and  thereby  fundamentally  overhaul  the 
entire  political  basis  upon  which  its  defense  strategy  has 
been  built  since  World  War  il.  Gramm-Rudman  1X111  not 
bring  about  changes  in  the  defense  program  planning 
eommensurate  to  those  it  is  likely  to  engender  in  other 
areas  of  US  Government  activity. 
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US  FORCES 
AND  WEAPONS 


THE  DECISIVE  ROLE 
OF  LANDPOWER  IN 
US  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

William  O.  Staudenmaier 


I  HAS  BUr.N  CLhAK,  at  least  since  America's 
entry  into  World  War  II.  that  unified  military  action  is 
necessary  to  success  in  mtHlem  warfare,  .loini  or  unifieil 
military  operations — the  coordinated  direction  ot  land, 
sea.  and  air  forces  toward  a  common  objective  under  a 
sinele  military  commander — has  been  national  security 
doctrine  for  over  4(1  years.  The  importance  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  .Service  in  a  given  military  operation  varies 
depending  upon  the  mission  that  must  be  accomplished. 
For  example,  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  have  been  used 
often  in  situations  short  of  war.  but  when  the  President 
wishes  to  signal  the  irrevocable  commitment  of  the 
nation,  then  Army  forces  are  indispensable.' 

In  the  event  of  war.  the  decisive  element  is  the 
Army  supported  by  the  Air  Force  and  Navy.  Hanson  W  . 
Baldwin  stated  the  case  this  way: 

the  uronatc  ob|ecti\e  in  war  is  man  himself  f  on  may 
approach  his  linal  citadel  by  sea  or  air  or  land.  But  it  is  man 
you  must  conquer  If  you  do  not  conquer  man  his  bodv .  his 
mind,  his  spirit  your  control  of  great  sea  spaces  and  vast  air 
spaces  may  he  futile  ..  Ihe  ultimate  ob|ective  of  wars 
between  men  is  men.  Ihe  penultimate  objeetive  is  land-  the 
other  fellow's  land  and  what  is  on  and  beneath  it 

Admiral  Joseph  C.  Wylie,  in  his  treatise  on  strate¬ 
gic  theory,  agrees  that  the  soldier  is  the  crucial  element 
in  the  strategic  equation: 
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there  is  ottered  as  a  tourth  basic  assui)ipiu)n  tor  strategic 
planninj:  toundalion  the  totlowing:  The  uhinune  dclcniiiniiiu 
ill  »(ir  is  the  mail  on  rlw  stcno  hiiIi  o  i^iiii  .  tie  determines 
who  wins  .  .  after  sshatever  devastation  and  destruction  may 
be  intlicted  on  an  enemy,  if  the  strategist  is  forced  to  strive 
tor  finat  and  ultimate  control,  he  must  establish,  or  must  pres¬ 
ent  as  an  inevitable  prospect,  a  man  on  the  scene  with  a  eun 
This  is  the  soldier.  * 

Yet,  the  Army's  decisive  role  in  war  is  currentiv 
being  underestitnated  in  the  deliberations  that  lead  to  the 
allocation  of  resources  to  the  Services.  In  a  period  ol 
expanding  defense  resources,  the  Army  's  share  of  the 
defense  budget  has  contracted.  In  197.^.  when  the 
Army's  stabilized  end  strength  was  about  780. ()()(!. 
where  it  still  remains  today,  the  Army's  share  of  the 
defense  budget  was  about  Zfi  percent.  In  fiscal  year 
1984,  the  Army's  share  havl  dropped  to  2.^  percent, 
despite  ati  increase  in  .Soviet  land  forces  and  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  L'S  strategic  commitments.*  Hurlher.  the  decline 
in  the  Army's  share  of  defense  resources  ticcurred  while 
the  Keagan  administration  was  making  every  etlon  to 
strengthen  general -purpose  forces  in  particular  and  Con¬ 
gress  was  a  willing  partner  in  the  trillion-dollar-plus 
program  to  revivify  defense  in  general.  Now  that  the 
nation  seems  less  willing  to  allocate  the  funds  the 
administration  believes  are  needed  for  defense,  it  is 
appropriate — indeed  urgent  -to  argue  for  the  resources 
needed  to  ensure  that  I  S  landpower  remains  adei|uate 
as  the  ilecisive  element  in  warfare. 

I'o  nut  the  essential  requirements  for  an  elTective 
landpower  capability  into  strategic  context,  the  lollow- 
ing  analysis  reviews  the  strategic  environment,  identily- 
mg  major  CS  national  interests  and  the  threats  to  them 
Next,  the  CS  national  military  strategy  is  examined, 
focusing  on  the  role  of  the  .Armv  m  that  strategy.  Then, 
we  consider  the  land  force  programs  needed  to  support 
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the  strategy.  Finally,  this  paper  otters  some  thoughts  on 
how  to  alleviate  the  major  shortlalls  that  inevitably  arise 
Irom  a  consideration  ot  requirements  and  capabilities. 

Strategic  Environment 

The  national  security  debate  that  has  been  prominent 
throughout  the  Reagan  administration  is.  m  the  linal 
analysis,  caused  by  the  imbalance  between  strategic 
capabilities  and  strategic  needs.  Strategic  needs,  or 
requirements,  are  established  through  an  analysis  ol  the 
strategic  environment,  which  leads  to  the  identification 
of  l.’S  national  interests  and  ctimmitments.  To  establish 
how  much  military  capability  is  required  to  secure  these 
interests  and  commitments,  threats  must  be  assessed  and 
strategies  and  defense  policies  formulated  to  deal  w  ith 
them.  The  dynamic  interaction  of  these  factors  leads,  in 
turn,  to  judgments  on  the  si/e  of  the  armed  forces 
required  to  carry  out  the  strategies.  Typically,  this 
approach  results  in  a  gap  between  what  is  needed  and 
what  is  available. 

The  development  of  defense  policy  and  of  military 
strategy  should  not  be  based  on  the  premise  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  Service  should  be  dominant.  Neither  should  pol¬ 
icy  or  strategy  strive  for  balanced  forces  if  that  is  taken 
to  mean  that  each  Service  should  receive  an  equal  share 
of  the  defense  budget,  tqually.  policy  and  strategy 
should  not  be  based  on  some  estimate  of  what  we  think 
we  can  afford  at  some  nebulous  level  of  risk.  Rather, 
the  si/e  and  structure  of  each  Service  should  derive 
from  the  strategy  itself,  which,  in  turn,  is  a  function  of 
the  threat  to  I  S  national  interests.  As  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger  has  argued. 

the  logic  ot  defense  planning  should  he  clear.  I  lie  need  tor 
military  forces  arises  from  l\S,  seeuriiy  interests  and  com¬ 
mitments.  These  interests  are  threatened  by  adversaries  in 
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\^uys  that  create  coniingencics  that  I  .S.  foacN  niUNt  be  able 
ti)  meet.  Defense  policy  juilitnients  about  the  manner  and 
method  of  U.S.  responses  are  translated  into  requirements  for 
speeifie  forees  that  are  designed  to  provide  the  neeessary 
eapability  at  the  lowest  eost.' 

In  common  w  ith  other  nations,  the  L  nited  States 
has  four  basic  national  interests  it  must  protect.'’  First, 
the  United  States  must  ensure  its  survival  both  as  a 
nation  and  as  a  people  with  their  fundamental  political 
values  and  institutions  intact.  The  United  States  is  no 
longer  superior  to  the  S«>viet  Union  in  strategic  nuclear 
capability.’  However,  neither  superpower  currently  or 
in  the  near  future  w  ill  have  the  capability  to  launch  a 
strategic  nuclear  attack  without  the  prospect  that  it 
would  receive  a  devastating  nuclear  counterattack  in 
return.  This  balance  of  terror  not  only  stabilizes  the  stra¬ 
tegic  nuclear  balance  but  also  increases  the  importance 
of  conventional  forces.  While  the  Soviets  can  threaten 
US  survival  with  their  nuclear  arsenal,  there  is  no  com¬ 
pelling  evidence  to  suggest  that  they  believe  it  in  their 
interest  to  risk  nuclear  war.  Deterrence  should  therefore 
remain  stable  as  long  as  the  United  States  ensures  that 
the  So\  iets  do  not  attain  a  first-strike  advantage  and  do 
not  achieve  a  unilateral  breakthrough  in  ballistic  missile 
defense  technology. 

Second,  at  present,  our  territorial  integrity  is  not 
seriously  threatened.  The  oceans  that  separate  the 
United  States  from  the  Eurasian  landmass  remain  effec¬ 
tive  barriers  to  conventional  invasion,  if  not  to  nuclear 
attack.  As  long  as  the  nation  dws  not  neglect  its  armed 
forces,  it  need  have  little  concern  for  the  satety  of  its 
base  area.  Recent  developments  in  the  Caribbean 
together  with  the  increase  in  international  terrorism  tar- 
geterl  at  US  interests  are  worrisome,  however. 

Third,  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  living 
requires  access  to  trading  partners  and  critical  resources. 
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The  West  is  dependent  on  stratetiic  raw  materials,  gen¬ 
erally  loeated  in  areas  where  thev  are  subject  to  inter 
ruption  by  insurgencies,  intraregional  conllict.  and 
terrorism.  Threats  to  the  West's  supply  ol  critical  min¬ 
erals  are  Irequently  spimsored  by  or  taken  advantage  ot 
by  the  Soviet  L'nion.  Many  ol  these  threats,  however, 
are  indigenously  inspired  or  c.iiised  b.  the  instability  m 
the  Third  World  and  have  no  relation  l<>  hasi-\Vcsi 
rivalry  .'  The  loss  ot  access  to  these  v  ital  resources, 
however,  and  tvir  whatever  reason,  would  h  )\c  a 
damaging  effect  on  the  I  S  economy  and  national 
security . 

The  fourth  national  interest  is  the  maintenance  ot  a 
tavorable  world  order  in  which  contemporary  American 
values  cannot  only  survive,  but  can  flourish.  I'liis  trans¬ 
lates  into  pvilieies  and  strategies  that  will  assure  that  no 
nation  or  group  of  nations  can  establish  hegemony  over 
Western  Europe  tir  Japan.  This  task  is  complicated  by 
the  erosion  of  the  simple  bipolar  world  of  the  recent 
past  with  the  emergence  of  regional  and  subregional 
centers  of  power  that  attempt  to  manipulate  superpower 
relationships  to  their  advantage.  This  has  also  resulted 
m  greater  political,  economic,  and  militarv  interdepend¬ 
ence  among  nations. 

Two  other  emerging  trends  also  influence  the 
development  of  strategy  and  force  structure  in  the  near 
term.  I'he  first  is  the  export  of  militant  Islamic  I'unda- 
mentalism  by  clerical  leaders  in  Iran.  Islamic  revolu¬ 
tionary  fervor  in  the  Middle  l-.ast  threatens  to  prov  ide  a 
transnatiimal  vehicle  for  the  overthrow  of  legitimate 
secular  regimes  from  Morocco  to  Pakistan.  I'he  second 
trend  of  strategic  significance  is  the  increase  in  politi¬ 
cally  inspired  terrorism  in  Western  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  Caribbean,  with  its  probable  extension 
soon  to  North  America.  The  terrorist  threat  is  made 
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nn)rc  clangcrt'us  h\  its  use  as  a  violent  tool  ot  toreien 
policy  by  governments  such  as  Libya,  Syria,  and  Iran  ' 

I'he  challenge  to  LLS  policy-makers  and  strategists 
IS  to  protect  vital  interests  in  turope  and  Japan  without 
jeopardi/.ing  interests  elsewhere  that  are  more  seriously 
threatened,  and  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  so  as  not  to 
increase  the  likelihood  ol  nuclear  war.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  and  will  remain  the  principal  threat,  although 
not  the  only  one.  Moreover,  the  Kremlin  has  increased 
its  military  capabilities  with  an  unprecedented  buildup 
over  the  last  20  years,  making  it  diUicult  lor  the  Lnited 
States  to  narrow  the  gap  in  some  important  areas  despite 
the  Reagan  defense  budget  increases.'" 

Because  of  geopolitical  and  historical  lactors. 
however,  the  Soviet  Union  has  structured  its  forces  m 
ways  that  mitigate  some  of  their  apparent  advantages 
F-or  one  thing,  the  USSR  is  a  continental  power,  and  it 
has  shaped  its  armed  forces  to  fight  in  Lurope,  fhis 
f'Airopean-oriented  force  structure  is  characterized  by 

Its  emphasis  upon  armored  divisions  and  niecham/ed,  com¬ 
bined  arms  te.iiiis  :  the  large,  readily  mohili/ed  reserve 
force  It  maintains  lo  augment  subpar  divisions;  its  reliance  on 
preplanned,  tactical  air  strikes  to  extend  the  range  of  artillery 
Its  poor  ratio  of  lleet-support  ships  to  combatants,  which 
adversely  aflects  Soviet  naval  sustaining  capability;  and  a 
navy  that  still  needs  land-based  air  units  to  protect  its  ships  " 

(fbvioi.oly.  this  force  structure,  together  with  the 
proximity  of  the  .Sov  iet  armies  to  NA  lO  s  vital  areas, 
provides  it  with  major  advantages  in  Lurope  But  the 
same  heavy  armored  formations  will  be  difficult  to 
deploy  to  theaters  far  removed  from  Central  Lurope. 
Moreover,  these  ponderous  armored  formations  are  not 
effective  against  insurgents,  who  launch  their  attacks 
from  inhospitable  terrain  —a  fact  that  the  .Soviets  face 
daily  in  Afghanistan.  Hence  the  paradox  that  faces 
Soviet  global  strategists.  I'he  Soviet  Union  is  well 
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oruuni/eiJ  and  equipped  l»'  rii;hl  v^ars  that  luive  a  ver\ 
low  probabilit\.  in  areas  like  C'enCral  huro(X'.  Noriheasi 
and  Southwest  Asia,  where  the  Red  Amu  can  walk  to 
work.  But  it  has  a  limited  eapabilit\  to  proieei  loree  in 
the  more  likely  areas  ol  superpower  eonirontaiion  in  the 
Third  World,  In  those  areas,  consequently,  the  threat  to 
US  interests  is  posed  by  indigenous  lorees.  perhaps  sup¬ 
ported  by  Soviet  economic,  political,  or  militarv  aid  It 
is  clear  then  that  the  US  strategy  must  have  capable  and 
flexible  forces  to  meet  threats.  Soviet  and  indigenous, 
across  the  spectrum  of  conflict  on  a  global  scale 

The  Changing  Sat  are  of 
Xfilitary  Strategy 

To  the  demands  that  the  international  etuironment 
makes  on  the  strategist  striving  to  Held  armed  torces 
elTective  against  a  wide  array  ol  threats  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  must  be  added  the  complications  brought 
on  by  the  changing  nature  of  war.  I'he  modern  experi 
ence  with  war  has  been  within  the  great-power  system, 
in  vogue  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  lb4K.  fhe 
international  system  that  evolved  as  a  result  of  that 
treaty  recognized  that  war  was  an  instrument  and  a 
monopt'ly  of  the  state.  Wars  were  waged  between  regu¬ 
lar  professional  armies;  civilian  noncombatant  casualties 
were  generally  low.  This  system  worked  fairly  well 
until  Napoleon  democratized  war  with  the  /eia-c  cn 
masse,  which  tended  to  make  wars  t»  tal  When  the 
managerial  genius  and  technological  advances  ol  the 
industrial  revolution  were  added  to  this  democratic  fer¬ 
vor.  wars  became  much  more  deadly  affairs. 

Even  with  these  evolving  changes  in  the  nature  of 
war.  the  aim  of  strategy — the  defeat  of  the  enemv 
army — remained  steadfast  Although  wars  became  more 
dangerous  to  those  in  uniform,  the  civ  ilian  population 
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was  largely  exempt  troiu  its  more  lethal  tolls,''  But. 
with  World  War  1.  the  eon\eiition  that  protected  civil¬ 
ians  trom  the  more  extreme  hazards  ot  war  began  to 
break  down.  In  ld2S.  Winston  Churchill  wrote. 

The  entire  piipulation  m  one  capai.ii\  or  anolhei  look  pan  in 
the  war;  all  were  equally  the  i>b|ecl  ol  attack  The  air  o|x.'ned 
paths  along  which  death  and  terror  could  be  carried  lar  behind 
the  lines  ot  the  actual  armies,  to  women,  children,  the  .igcd. 
the  siek.  vs  ho  in  earlier  struggles  vsould  perlorce  h.ive  been 
lett  untouched. " 

.About  the  same  time  that  (iuilio  Douhel.  Hugh 
Irenchard.  atid  Billy  Mitchell  were  developing  ihcir 
theories  ol  strategic  air  bombardment,  .Mao  Tse-iung 
was  developing  his  theory  of  guerrilla  wartare.  also 
designed  to  attack  the  tabric  of  society.  .So.  in  a  matter 
ot  20  years,  twti  of  the  fundamental  pillars  of  ihe  "war 
system"  were  undermined  War  was  no  longer  a 
monopoly  of  the  state,  and  society  was  no  longer 
exempt  from  the  ravages  ot  war. 

It  this  were  not  enough  to  complicate  the  lives  ol 
strategists,  new  technology  in  the  lorm  ot  ther¬ 
monuclear  weapons  married  tr>  supersonic  intercontinen¬ 
tal  ballistic  missiles  made  matteis  worse,  l  or  the 
nuclear  superpowers  it  became  dilticult  to  light  wars 
even  over  vital  interests.  The  threat  to  use  force  rather 
than  Its  actual  use — became  the  sine  <//<o  non.  leading  to 
the  emergence  ot  coercive  diplomacy  or  crisis  manage¬ 
ment.  This  type  of  "  vvarlare"  is  characteri/ed  by  its 
strong  political  and  diph>matic  content,  its  use  ol  lim¬ 
ited  means  m  measured  ways,  ami  the  close  control  ol 
Mialegic  (and  very  often  tactical)  options  by  civilian 
policy  -  makers  ■■ 

As  a  result  ot  the  changing  nature  ot  war,  the  mod 
ern  state  must  be  preparevi  to  pursue  three  mam  themes 
ot  strateev  to  secure  its  national  interest  l  irst,  since 
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iiatiuiis  still  use  uar  to  resi>l\e  pttlilieal  tlis|ni(es.  the 
straleuist  must  ha\e  plaits  aiui  loiees  that  will  enable  Ills 
eountrv  to  partieipate  in  elassieal  wars  m  v^hieh  the 
objeetixe  is  the  destruetion  ol  the  eneni\  armed  torees 
The  Iran  *rat|  War.  the  balklands  War.  and  the  several 
Arab-Israeli  wars  are  examples  ol  this  tspe.  whish  we 
shall  eall  eonventional  straleex  Seeond.  the  straiettist 
must  also  be  able  to  eounier  aetivities  aimed  at  dest-oy 
ine  the  soeiai  fabric  of  the  nation  This  ealeeorv 
includes.  paradoxiealK .  both  sirateeie  nuclear  war  and 
uneonventiot.al  w ar— terrorism  and  iiuerrilla  war  both 
of  which  have  as  their  target  siKiety  or  the  social  struc¬ 
ture,  l-Aamples  of  this  type  of  strategy  are  I  S  efforts  in 
N'letnam  and  HI  .Salvador,  insurgency  in  the  southern 
Philippines,  and  Hreneh  operations  in  .-\lgeria  1  hese  we 
will  eall  soeiai  strategies,  heeause  their  (deus  is  on 
society  .  Hinally.  the  strategist  must  be  able  to  orches¬ 
trate  the  use  or  threatened  use  of  force  in  situations 
short  of  war.  .Actions  by  the  I'niied  States  during  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis  in  lPb2  and  the  I  S  operations 
against  L.ibya  in  IdSft  are  examples  of  eoereive  diplo¬ 
macy — the  use  of  force  in  situations  short  of  war.  These 
three  strategic  typi'logies  and  the  force  structures  they 
imply  clearly  affect  the  si/e  and  composition  of  the 
landpower  component  of  the  defense  establishment. 

The  L'nited  States  has  also  changed  the  way  in 
which  it  seeks  to  secire  its  national  interests  In  the  past 
H5  years,  the  Cnited  States  has  evolved  from  being  a 
young  nation  asserting  itself,  seeking  perfection  m  its 
society  and  institutions,  to  one  that  is  more  mature, 
chietly  concerned  with  maintaining  its  place  in  a  more 
violent,  complex,  and  interrelated  world.  The  initial 
condition  necessitated  bold  action,  initiative,  and  oppor¬ 
tunity;  present  circumstances  reijuire  caution  and  reac¬ 
tion  in  maintaining  the  status  quo  As  evidence  of  this 
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shiti  L  S  national  slrateyv  in  the  po\i-\Voild  War  II 
vMirld  has  cmphasi/cd  containment  and  deterrence  I  he 
L  nited  States  has  soueht  to  deter  nuclear  and  conven¬ 
tional  war  in  luirope.  and  Northeast  and  Southwest 
Asia  Its  role  in  e  crrilla  and  terrorist  campaiens  has 
been  contined  trr  countermsureenev  -  and  deleiisivc 
actions  to  prevent  terrorism — assisime  Iriendiv  eovern 
ments  to  resist  such  threats  In  the  case  ol  usine  lorcc 
short  of  war.  the  evidence  is  mixed  In  some  cases,  the 
L’nited  States  has  acted  boldiv  and  quicklv.  as  in  ihe 
Cuban  Missile  Crisi-,  m  I4(,2  and  Grenada  in  IMS.C 
Other  times,  caution  was  the  rule,  as  in  the  I'mhlo 
allair  m  IMPS  and  .-Xneola.  IMT.S.  " 

I  he  current  militarx  strategy  of  the  L  nited  States  is 
vleterrenee  both  of  strategic'  nuclear  war  and  ol  ma|or 
conventional  war  m  luirope  and  the  bar  bast,  .Nuclear 
vleterrenee  is  achieved  bv  maintaining  survjvable 
nuclear  torces  able  to  retaliate  and  devastate  aiiv 
attacker.  Concomttantiv .  the  Cnited  States  seeks, 
thrviugh  arms  control  negotiations,  a  more  stable  nuclear 
balance  at  Kwver  lorce  levels  The  conventional  militarv 
strategy  is  based  vm  a  strong  network  ol  alliances,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Western  Lurc.pe  and  Northeast 
.«\sia.  where  LS  torces  are  lorward-deployed  to  demon¬ 
strate  .American  resolve,  these  lorward-deploved  units 
are  backed  bv  reintorcing  elements  locatei' m  the  L'nitevI 
States  that  are  critically  dependent  on  the  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponents  to  round  out  the  active  torces.  Ihis  strategy 
involves  a  high  level  ot  air  and  sea  mobility  .  preposi¬ 
tioned  equipment,  intermediate  staging  bases,  and  host- 
nation  support  to  allow  reintorcement  ol  forward- 
deployed  forces  and  quick  response  to  contingencies  m 
the  rhird  World.  In  addition  tv)  lorward-deployed  air 
and  land  torces.  the  Pacific  and  .Atlantic  lleets  facilitate 
for  the  United  States  and  its  allies  access  to  global 
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loihiiicicmI  market^  aiul  pLinul  icmIortL'itK'iU  til  ihc 
uvii  niaiii  i.oiilcrs  ti|  tiL'i'ltACtl  militaiA  sircn^lh  I  iaa- 
t-Uim  til  space.  sLiiAivahlc  cuniniaiitl  aiul  cniiUtil  s\  s 
iciiis,  parncularl\  a.l  ihc  natmnal  level,  .iiul  iimelv 
strateeie  warniiii;  if.  ihre.iis  iti  I  S  mieresis  .iie  aKu 
impintaiii  sii.iieeie  t. 'enier.'s 


l.aiulpowi’r  l  one  I'n^^nnm 

1  lie  nalii'iial  miiiUirv  'Ualeviv  viesenfx’vl  abuve  lias  beeti 
remarkablv  stable  tiver  the  jxisi  2(1  ve.iis  I  he  \iiiiv 
pi't'iiram  in  suppeil  this  niilil.ii;.  siralejiv.  hmvevei. 
evtilvevl  in  the  veais  l■)||^l\^ln•J  .American  vv  ithilraw al 
truni  \  ietnam.  ( )!  all  t>l  the  services,  the  Armv  mav 
h.ive  ciune  mil  t'l  that  vv.it  in  the  wmsi  shape  lls  mtirale 
was  hnv .  its  eviui|'iiieni  was  .ilJ  shiwvine  the  ellecis  m 
hatxl  use  in  k'ieinaiii  and  a  ilecade  ot  neeleci  th  iieetlctl 
mtiderni/alimi  ■  tutii  ils  tluclrine  wtis  in  a  shambles  In 
I'-iT.^.  the  Armv  turned  its  back  tm  its  N'ietn.im  experi¬ 
ence  and  cmicentraievl  i(s  attenlimi  mi  cmiventuMial  war 
111  l.uitipe  I  t'f  the  lime  beine .  it  erateluKv  led  the  pinb- 
leni  td  lerrmism  and  L'uerrilla  vvarlare  lt>  the  sjiecial 
tnrees. 

hm  the  next  10  vears,  the  Armv  plaiiiieil.  Irainetl. 
and  remeani/evi  tn  tiphl  the  Soviet  l  iiion  anvl  its  allies. 
in  a  hieh-inlensitv  war  lls  major  concern  was  lo  imple¬ 
ment  convenlii'iial  strateev  in  luiri'pe.  Northeast  Asia, 
and  Southwest  Asia  usinu  heavy  divismns  that  wmihi 
lieht  mounteil  and  liehter  intantrv  divisions  that  winild 
liehl  vlisnuHintevI  In  |07(v.  the  -Xmiv  proiiuihjated  its 
new  iloclrine.  called  the  Active  Deleiisc.  which  vvas  on 
entevi  lo  vhv  ision  level  I'peralmns  .Active  Deleiisc  env  i¬ 
sioned  a  lactical  ilelense  that  vvoukl  win  the  tirst  battle 
ihroueh  atlntion  I  he  rci|uirements  ol  social  straleev 
winild  be  met  bv  special  lorces  aiul  the  S2iul  Airl'.orne 
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l)i\isu)n  uiuild  he  iiNcd  h\  the  Anns  m  siitiatiuiis  slioil 
el  uar.'' 

At  abiHii  the  same  time,  the  .Arm\  embarked  on  its 
most  amhltioi.s  equipment  moderni/ation  program  since 
World  War  11  Its  new  equipment  included  the  Abrams 
lank,  the  lntanlr\  f  iehlini:  Vehicle  (the  Bradlec).  the 
Patriot  Air  Delense  S\stem.  and  Apache  and  Blaek- 
hawk  helicopters.  Ihen.  two  events  occurred  that 
changed  the  entire  thrust  oi  the  Arm\  programs  to  sup¬ 
port  the  national  militarv  strategy,'”  The  tirst  was  the 
devehipment  tit  Airl.and  Battle  doctrine  First 
announced  in  1982,  the  new  dtietrine  shitted  the  was 
the  Army  would  tight  in  high-intensity  combat.  The 
ness  doctrine  is  designed  tti  defeat  Soviet  forces  in  a 
Furtipean  contlict.  although  it  has  applicability  in  other 
situations  that  require  the  Army  to  destroy  an  tipposing 
army  The  strategy  has  been  described  this  ss  as ; 

f  orces,  under  .Mrl.and  Battle,  will  sei/e  the  initiative  through 
a  siolent  disrupiion-desiriiciion  sequence  and  then  tleleai 
enemy  lorces  in  detail.  Relying  on  rapid  sei/ure  and  retention 
of  the  taetieal  initialise.  .-Xirl.and  Battle  seeks,  ihiough 
nianeuser,  to  confront  the  enems  's  engaged  forces  wiili 
untoreseen  threats  more  rapidly  than  they  can  react  to  them, 
while  simultaneously  disrupting  and  destrocing  the  remlore- 
ing  echelons  upon  which  he  depends  for  victors 

Airl.and  Battle  has  shifted  the  emphasis  from  the 
division  commander  as  the  primary  warfighter  to  the 
corps  commander,  which  efleetively  moves  the  coiti- 
mandcr's  level  ol  interest  from  the  tactical  level  to  the 
operational.-'  1  he  doctrine  is  maneuver-oriented  and 
crmsiders  the  close  battle  as  well  as  the  deep  battle  and 
the  rear  battle.  Although  it  considers  both  otiense  and 
defense  of  equal  importance,  its  preference  is  clearly  for 
cdfensise  operations. 

I  he  other  ma|or  eseni  at  feeling  the  post- Vietnam 
Army  occurred  in  1982,  In  response  to  the  changing 
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strategic  environnrent  and  the  perception  that  low- 
intensitv  contlict  m  the  I'hird  World  areas  uas  increas¬ 
ing.  senior  Arin\  leaders  saw  a  need  lor  rapidls  dcplo\- 
able  light  inlantry  lorces.  I'he  result  was  a  decisii>n  to 
increase  the  number  ot  light  divisions,  including  tvui 
new  divisions  that  would  be  added  in  the  inidst  nl  the 
ongoing  iiiodcrni/atioii  program.  These  changes  were  to 
be  accomplished  while  holding  Armv  end  strength  at 
781. tMK).--' 

The  new  light  intantrv  divisions  units  that  could 
deploN  quickly  to  trouble  spots  to  put  out  brushlire  wars 
before  they  evpanded  -  helped  satisfy  the  needs  ol 
social  strategy  and  coercive  diplomacy  The  Ul. Otto¬ 
man  unit  was  designed  to  be  rapidly  deployable  in  .>00 
C'-  141  sorties.  The  light  division  has  the  capability  to 
fight  extensively  at  night;  its  missions  include  detense 
of  key  mountain  passes,  antitank  defense  in  restricted 
terrain,  raids  and  hcliborne  operations,  rear-area  protec¬ 
tion.  and  clearing  and  defense  ol  urban  areas  or 
restr'cted  terrain.  Normally,  a  light  ilivision  will  he 
employed  as  part  of  any  army  corps  or  joint  task  force, 
although  it  could  be  used  independently 

The  light  division's  strategic  flexibility  and  mobil¬ 
ity  are  accompanied  by  several  linmations.  Tiisi.  'he 
light  division's  battlefield  mobility  is  restricted, 
although  it  can  move  the  assault  elem-.mts  of  one  of  its 
nine  inlantry  battalions  by  either  wheeled  vehicles  or 
Blackhawk  helicopters  .Second,  it  has  limited  artillerv 
support  (  10,>mm  howit/ers  and  mortarsi  when  operating 
independently.  Third,  it  carries  only  enough  supplies  lor 
48  hours  ot  operations,  alter  which  it  must  he  resup 
plieil  by  some  outside  agency.  Tinally.  it  does  not  have 
a  torced-entry  c.ipability .  l-ither  it  must  be  emplovud  m 
a  permissive  environment  or  it  must  be  part  ot  the 
follow -up  echelon,  deploying  alter  .miphihioiis  or  an 
borne  troops  have  secureil  laiuling  or  entry  aieas  None 
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ul  these  limitations  is  fatal,  hut  the  eombai  versatility  of 
the  Light  Infantry  IJivision  is  niueh  less  than  that  ot 
other  Army  divisions. 

L\en  before  it  pursued  its  light  intantry  imiiatne, 
originally  Justitied  on  the  basis  of  a  eapabiliiy  to  tight  in 
low -intensity  environments,  the  Army  began  to 
strengthen  its  speeial  operations  forees  (,S()F).  1  hese 
forees  ean  be  employed  under  eireumstanees  in  whieh 
large  conventional  forces  may  be  a  political  liability  As 
currently  organized  in  one  special  operations  command, 
SOF  consist  ot  eight  Special  Forees  (iroups.  tour  Psy- 
chological  Operations  (Psyops)  Ciroups,  and  two  Special 
Operations  Aviation  Battalions  There  is  also  one 
Ranger  Regiment,  consisting  of  three  battalions  and  one 
Civil  Aftairs  Battalion  tfom  the  active  torces  and  three 
Civil  Affairs  Commands  in  the  Army  Reserve  Overall, 
the  reserve  components  provide  .^0  percent  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  forces  and  f>(l  percent  ot  the  Psyops  and  civil  aftairs 
units.-' 

dhe  Army  is  currently  structuring  a  2H  division 
force.  These  units  can  operate  throughout  the  spectrum 
of  contlict  and  the  special  operations  force  is  especially 
well  suited  tor  low -intensity  warfare.  Divisional  units 
include  14  heavy  arntor  and  mechanized  divisions  tai¬ 
lored  for  use  in  Furasia,  6  multipurpose  intantry  divi¬ 
sions.  .'v  light  divisions  able  to  respond  quickly  in  crisis 
situations,  and  I  each  airborne,  air  assault,  and  high- 
technology  division.  The  latter  combines  a  high  degree 
ot  tactical  mobility  with  strong  firepower. 

The  restructuring  has  been  achieved  without  an 
increase  in  active-component  end  strength,  which  has 
allowed  the  Army  to  pursue  modernization  and  sus¬ 
tainability  programs  that  have  improved  readiness.  Still 
the  new  force  structure  requires  greater  reserve  compo¬ 
nent  participatmn  than  before.  For  example,  of  the  28 
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divisions.  10  are  Army  Nuiional  Ciuard  unils  i  1  lieht.  5 
intantry.  2  armor,  and  2  mechani/ed).  Moreover.  ttl 
the  18  active  div  i.smns  are  assiiinod  1  National  tjuard 
■  round-rrut’ ■  brigade  There  are  also  other  separate  bri¬ 
gades  and  cavalry  squadrons  provided  by  the  reserve 
components.  Within  this  overall  structure,  the  reserve 
eompvinents  provide  nuire  than  .^0  percent  ot  the  combat 
and  combat  support  tunction  of  the  Army.-^  I'his  inte¬ 
gration  ol  active  and  reserve  functions — the  Total  l  orce 
Concept — has  changed  the  way  the  Army  does  busi¬ 
ness.  Since  the  concept  was  introduced  in  107.T  the 
■Army  has  relied  on  the  availability  of  its  reserve  compo¬ 
nents  w  hen  developing  .Army  support  tor  joint  or  com¬ 
bined  contingencies. 

This  transfer  of  missions  and  functions  from  the 
active  compvinent  to  the  reserve  component  has  several 
important  implications,  first,  if  "roundoul"  v>r  support 
forces  are  not  mobili/ed.  the  Army  will  not  be  ready  to 
perform  its  combat  missions.  Crisis  situalivms  will 
therefore  require  an  early  mobili/ation  decision  by  the 
National  Command  .Authority.  This  may  or  may  not 
send  the  pioper  signal  m  a  crisis.  Second,  if  the  reserve 
components  must  depk'y  to  combat  rapidly,  then  these 
units  must  be  highly  trained  and  equipped  to  the  same 
level  as  the  active  forces.  That  is  not  the  case  today 
Third,  it  will  be  important  t»>  exercise  nmbili/ation  pro¬ 
cedures  to  ensure  that  the  reserve  units  can  meet  their 
deployability  dates.  .All  of  this  demands  time  and 
money,  time  on  the  part  of  the  reservists  and  money 
from  the  active  army  to  provide  the  equipment  and 
training  necessary  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  requisite 
level  of  readiness.-' 

Of  equal  importance  to  the  force  structure  changes 
is  the  Army's  equipment  moderni/.ation  effort.  (See 
table  1 . )  The  central  thrust  of  equipment  moderni/ation 
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is  Ui  provide  what  is  needed  to  make  Airl.and  Battle 
doctrine  work.  The  moderni/ation  pace  slows  under  the 
fiscal  year  1987  budget,  which  will  dela\  fielding  of 
some  of  the  weapons  needed  to  make  Airl.and  Battle 
fully  effeetive  The  .Army  is  only  about  midway  in  its 
moderni/ation  of  the  forces  that  would  first  confront  a 
.So\  lei  blitzkrieg  and  is  only  beginning  to  buy  the  svs- 
tems  that  will  ilisrupt  the  reinforcing  echelons.-'’ 

Miiderm/ation  is  also  concerned  with  warfare  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  conflict  spectrum.  Although  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  \  ital  issue.  diKtrine  tor  low -intensity  warfare, 
which  includes  counterinsurgency  and  ci>unterterrorism 
operations,  is  not  as  well-developed  as  Airl.and  Battle. 
As  a  onsequence.  the  equipmenl  needed  to  support 
such  operations  has  not  been  completely  defined. 
Nevertheless,  some  items  that  would  assist  in  counter¬ 
ing  terrorism  and  insurgencies  have  been  idenlified. 
Lighter  equipment  that  is  more  easily  deployable,  vehi¬ 
cles — both  armored  and  wheeled — that  are  extremely 
mobile,  equipment  that  will  enable  the  soldier  to  acquire 
targets  at  night,  and  heavy  mobile  mortars — all  are  cur¬ 
rently  under  development  or  already  in  procurement 
Some  systems  needed  for  this  important  Army  mission, 
however,  have  either  been  deleted  from  the  budget  or 
delayed.  Ihe  .Armored  Gun  System,  which  would  have 
mounted  a  gun  capable  of  killing  tanks  on  a  light 
armored  vehicle,  was  cancelled  during  the  Department 
of  Delen''e  fiscal  year  1987  budget  review  .  I  his  would 
have  been  an  excellent  capability  for  light  infantry 
forces  lighting  against  more  heavily  equipped  Third 
World  forces,  .Another  item  equally  useful  in  counterter¬ 
ror  or  coiinlennsurgency  situations,  as  well  as  in  more 
conventional  operations,  is  the  LUX  (Light  Helicopter 
Lxperimentalf,  The  .Army's  light  helicopter  force,  used 
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tor  observation,  reconnaissance,  and  eoniniaiul  aiul 
control.  IS  rapidiv  becoinino  unable  lo  meet  the  .Soviet 
threat  But  reduced  tundino  levels  have  pushed  back  the 
initial  tieldine  ol  LHX  trom  the  earlv  lo  the  niid-IMMtls 
.Another  Arinv  eoneern  is  its  abilitv  to  susi.un  the 
battle  lor  as  lone  as  it  takes  to  win  Siistainabilitv 
requires  forward  positiirnine  ol  equipment  lor  earlv 
deployine  units,  stoekpiline  ol  adequate  war  reserve 
stocks  overseas  lor  use  until  thev  can  be  replenishei! 
Ironi  the  L'niled  Stales,  and  sullieient  straleeie  mobility 
assets,  both  sea  and  air.  lo  deploy  and  support  eround 
lorees.  [he  greatest  delieieney  in  susiainabilitv  is  the 
lack  of  a  "hot  "  industrial  base  that  can  expand  quickly 
in  times  of  crisis  to  meet  the  suree  demands  caused  by 
active  military  operations.  That  capability  diK's  not  exist 
today. " 
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t\en  with  the  ereatly  increased  etiort  that  the  Reaean 
administration  has  mounted  since  its  election  m  IdKl). 
the  Arms  fully  realizes  that  funding  constraints  will  not 
allow  it  to  obtain  the  force  structure  that  its  leaders 
believe  is  justified  by  the  threats  now  facme  the  L  nitcd 
States.  Given  the  e.xperience  of  the  past  seseral  liscal 
years,  the  .Army  should  not  expect  suddenly  to  have  its 
budget  increased  significantly  relative  to  the  other  Serv¬ 
ices.  Hence,  it  must  accept  a  smaller  force  that  relies  on 
the  reserve  component  to  compensate  for  def  iciencies  in 
the  active  structure.-' 

The  problem  that  faces  Army  force  planners  was 
aptly  explained  in  this  way: 

I'he  real  issue  is  this:  Ciiven  no  expected  increase  in  man¬ 
power.  prmiarilx  tasked  with  fighting  against  heaw  SomcI- 
stxle  forces  m  all  major  theaters,  laced  with  lighi  budgets  .md 
a  traditionall)  small  piece  ol  the  l)of)  pie.  and  being  in  the 
middle  of  a  major  modernization  elfort,  should  the  .Arms  p.is 
the  enormous  price  associated  with  a  maior  expansion  ol 
light-infantrx  forces 

This  is  ccrtainlx  a  reasonable  question  when  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  budget  cutbacks  seem  probable. 

The  following  seem  relevant  to  the  future  direction 
of  the  Army  should  severe  program  cuts  be  realized: 

1  The  Anny  mrw  emerging  will  be  the  Annv  of  the 
twenty-first  century.  Equipment  lead-times  tire  such  that 
the  weapons  systems  being  procured  today  will  still  he  in 
the  inventory  l.b  years  from  now  Moreoxcr.  miKlemiza- 
tion  of  today  's  scope  can  be  supported  only  once  in  a  gen¬ 
eration.  Although  product  improvements  and  evolutionary 
changes  to  the  force  structure  n  be  expected,  the  unique 
circumstances  that  were  the  engine  of  .Army  moderniza¬ 
tion  will  not  retvcur  in  the  near  future. 

2.  I'he  Army  equipment  modernization  program  is 
consistent  with  Airl.and  Battle  doctrine,  which  dictates 
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how  thf  Arniv  mlciids  hi  ll^e  iis  lorcc  in  cxccuiine  cun- 
vcnfional  strategy  1  he  new  weapons  that  are  eoniine 
into  the  in\entory  will  enable  the  Army  tti  tight  the 
close  and  deep  battles  demanded  b\  its  doctrinal  imper 
atives  The  same  cannot  he  said  ot  the  et)Uipmeni 
needed  h\  light  mtantrs  diMsions  to  tight  eltecti\cl> 
against  Soviet  clients  or  surrogates  in  the  I  hird  Uorld 
The  lack  ot  an  adeciuate  antitank  capability  will  rcsirici 
the  employment  possibilities  ot  this  division 

.V  I  he  strategic  ration.ile  ot  the  light  intantry  di\i 
sitm  IS  also  suspect  I’erhaps  the  c.tso  can  be  made  lor 
tickling  one  or  two  such  utiits.  hut  tour  actne  and  one 
National  Ciuard  division  strains  credibility,  particularly 
since  sonie  will  have  ■■rt>undout  "  brigades  (iiven  its 
need  tor  augmentation  in  high-intensity  scenarios  and  its 
limited  antitank  capabilities,  the  light  intantry  divisum 
concept  -or  at  least  their  number  should  he  a  candi¬ 
date  lor  reevaluation  it  severe  budget  constraints 
(beyond  those  currently  in  ettecti  are  imposed  on  the 
Army  Whatever  the  tate  vit  the  light  division  concept, 
the  S2nd  -Xirborne  Division  slunild  Iv  reiainevi  lor  use  m 
coercive  diplomacv  situations  Similarly.  Special  Oper¬ 
ating  Forces  shoukl  be  relied  upon  lor  counierin 
surgency  and  countei terrorism  missions  With  severe 
budget  restraints,  the  .Army  may  also  wish  to  reevaluate 
the  role  ot  the  2nd  Intantry  Division  m  Korea  One  st-n 
lor  -Xrmv  t'tticci  has  comparevi  the  aaiioiimg  ol  a  I  S 
intantry  division  m  Korea,  which  lias  2(i  active  and  2s 
reserve  intaiiirv  ilivisuvns  in  its  liirce  structuie.  to 
"seiitling  ct>als  to  Newcastle 

4  l  o  man  a  balancetl  IN  tlivision  loixe  arletiuatcly , 
the  Armv  needs  NPIt.OOO  soldiers  It  iherelore  laces  a 
choice  helvveen  a  "hollow  Army  "  ora  substantial  cut  in 
Its  Itirce  structure  it  severe  budget  cuts  are  torceii  on 
It  Hut  neither  the  .Armv  nor  .mv  other  Service  should 
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be  loreed  into  uiulaieral  eiiis  enen  the  slraieeie  loeie 
outlined  earlier.  Budget  ailoeatioiis  in  time''  ol  fiscal 
po\erl\  as  uell  as  m  nu're  prosperous  ecais  should  he 
in  aeeordanee  uith  national  priorities  and  unilied  mill 
tary  strategy 

5  When  the  lour  basic  I  S  interests  are  examined 
in  the  context  ot  strategic  trends  and  threats,  thex  sug¬ 
gest  that  rs  strategic  pru'riiies  should  be  ordered  in  the 
tolloxxmg  manner  l  iist,  the  rnileil  States  nuisi  deter 
the  outbreak  ot  nuclear  xxar.  Second,  regional  prioniics 
should  he  VNestern  l-.urope.  Japan  aiul  Korea.  Souilnxesi 
.Asia  and  the  .Middle  b.ast.  (  entral  and  l.Kiim  America. 
Southeast  Asia,  and  Atrica  (iixen  these  priorities  .md 
the  exidenee  that  xleterrenee  aiul  xielense  m  N  A  K)  are 
tirmly  in  hand,  a  national  iiiilitary  strategy  max  be 
adxaiieexl  Nuclear  deterrence  xxoukl  remain  the  highcsi 
military  priority.  Next,  eexmomy  ot  toiec  xxould  I'c 
praelieed  in  those  areas  xxhere  deterrence  xxas  stable, 
such  as  Western  b.urope  and  Northeast  Asia,  or  xxhere 
the  I  S  interest  xxas  loxx .  as  in  Southeast  .\sia  aiul 
Atriea  Ihe  I  nned  States  xxtnikl  retain  the  eai\ibiliiy  to 
ititerxene  in  Central  America,  the  .Muklle  l  ast,  and 
Sruithxxest  Asia  to  combat  terrorism  aiul  rexolutionary 
insurgenex  .  In  appropriate  circumstances,  primary 
reliance  m  situations  short  ol  xxar  xxould  tall  on  air  aiul 
naxal  lorces.  along  xxith  Ihe  -Xrmy  ’s  rapul  tieplovmenl 
capability 

6.  I  Ills  strategic  concept  xxiuikl  iex|ime  some  shilts 
m  detense  biulgel  allocations.  !t  luis  been  estimated  that 
the  budget  has  been  allocated  in  the  lolloxxmg  manner: 
2.S  percent  lor  nuclear  lorces;  42  percent  lor  general- 
purpose  lorces  oriented  on  NATO;  I.S  percent  tor  -Xsia; 
and  20  percent  lor  other  conxentional  contingency 
lorces.''  Ihe  strategy  outlined  above  xvouki  leaxe  the 
nuclear  lorces  as  is.  but  reduce  general -jnirpose 
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NA  lO-oncnlod  torccs  6  [vaviii  Those  s.ixiiios  ^m'uUI 
he  .ipplicii  lo  eiHiuneciKS  lorccs.  i.iimiio  ituiC  oalcoiT} 
Id  2.^  poreont  1  oi  the  Aiiiu.  this  uitukl  tiMiiimio  the 
emphasis  on  ,i>eial  straieev  aitJ  sliehll)  ileeniphasi/v 
eon\enlional  sirateev 

lndisputahl\  .  twentieth  eenliiiA  watlaie  lequiie' 
unitied  miliiar\  aelion.  whether  the  siraleev  is  eoinen 
lional.  soeial.  or  eoeiAive  diplomaes  1  aiidpowei  wdl 
require  e\iensi\e  sea  and  an  supi'iori  lo  vome  t>>  erips 
With  an  eneni\  wheie\er  he  is  loeaied  Mm  it  is  (.ertain 
that  sueeess  will  he  aehie\ed  t>n)\  \ehen  the  soldier  with 
a  eun  is  on  the  seene 
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iV  I  IN  \  l  I)  Rt  \(  ■  \  N  ^  1  '•SU  ok'ClHin  \  K  loi  \ 
\'.as  iiitorptx'ted  H\  main  as  a  maiulaic  lo  "ivaini  Amor 
loa  "  l)os|iiio  small  mcroasos  m  mililai\  spoiulmp  o\oi\ 
)oar  i>t  tfic  (  arfor  prosuionis.  anil  a  siomtioani  prumili 
tar\  romiom  limn  ot  adminisiralmn  iiriorilios  m 
thoio  nas  a  w  Kiospioail  poiooptmn  llial  nol  onouph  was 
hoiim  dime  ni  ro\oiso  a  dcoado  limp  loduoimii  in  I  S 
mililaiN  sapahihn  iclaino  i<>  lire  Smioi  rm.m  and  lo 
imtontial  oppoiioiits  m  iho  I  liird  World 

W  nil  the  impoitani  oxooption  o|  iho  Slialopn 
Dolonso  liiuiaino  iSIMi.  llio  Rcapan  admimstialion  did 
nul  proallN  alloi  iho  hasio  doloino  piopiams  o|  iis  piodo 
oossoi  ll  did.  honovor.  moioaso  iho  losoiiivos  pnon  to 
thorn  aiul  m  this  nas  mado  pioMousU  imdoiliiiKlod 
polioios  moio  likoU  to  siiosood  This  irond  nas  par 
liotilariN  oridoni  in  iho  dramaiio  oxpaiision  ol  ilio 
\a\  \  s  budpot 


Mam  mdn  idiials  tu.'.o  .is^ixiod  nn  uiuloist.iiKliiip  i-I  Iho 
isMK's  dis^iissod  horo.  iiKludinp  l.mios  R  Kiitih.  lolm  .1 
Moa'''lK'iinoi ,  IVioi  M  Su.m/.  h'hn  I  H'.nm  Donald  ( 
I'aniol,  and  Rohorl  S  W.ioil  ho\\o\oi.  Iho  rospoiisihilm  loi 
ilio  anaKsis  and  v  oik  Iiimoio  loinaiiis  iinno 
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■\l  ihc  s;ii!ic  lime,  sualeeie  eimi.iiiee  uiin  e\i)hine 
Irom  uithin  ihe  N.iv>  ihal  liireeis  h<n^  ihe  inereaveii 
eapahiliticN  uoiilci  be  UseJ.  Known  vari<ui\l>  as  (he 
"f  orward  Mainline  Siialees  or  jiisi  the  "Mariiime 
■StraiegN."  this  iniidanee  oullines  (he  eampaiens  ol  a 
global  eoruentional  war  with  Ihe  Soviet  L  nion  and 
serves,  in  the  view  ot  iis  eriiies.  primarily  as  a  raiiomile 
tor  the  expanded  lorees  the  Navy  has  long  rlesirevl 
W  hether  or  lu'i  this  is  its  purpose,  the  Maritime  Straiegv 
oilers  a  distmet  siralegie  altern.ilivc  to  the  phiiis  ol  the 
Carter  .Kiminisiralion,  and  deserves  evaluation  on  its 
merits.  Bceatise  the  strategy  presupposes  a  large  mimbei 
ot  highly  capable  lorees,  its  premises  and  conclusions 
must  be  exaniiiied  carelully  during  a  perioi.1  ot 
budgetary  retrenchment . 

I'he  purposes  of  this  analysis  are  threeloKI;  tirsi,  to 
examine  the  Maritime  .Strategy  as  a  basis  lor  ileterring 
and,  il  necessary,  lighting  a  global  conventional  war; 
second,  to  review  the  naval  force  structure  investments 
that  have  been  made  during  the  Reagan  administration 
in  support  of  that  strategy;  and  third,  to  explore  tuture 
Navy  directions  in  the  light  of  proiecicd  threats  .ind 
budgetary  realities 

The  Maritime  Strategy 

Before  discussing  (he  details  of  the  current  Maritime 
Strategy  ,  a  review  ot  some  historical  factors  is  in  order, 

Hi.sioriail  hiu  I'he  end  of  the  Second 

World  War  found  the  I'nited  Slates  with  absolute 
mantmie  supremacy,  without  any  need  for  allied  assist¬ 
ance  The  primary  opponent  was  domestic,  as  the  Navy 
ami  the  new  ly  created  .Air  Force  struggled  over  Ihe  role 
each  would  play  in  naval  aviation  and  strategic  attack. ’ 
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\\  itli  ivyaal  h>  pincniial  torcii;n  t>ppi>ncnls,  ihc  ncctl  li'f 
a  eohciont  stralci;}  was  less  compcIlinL’  at  a  lime  dI 
absolute  maritime  dommanee 

1  he  miro(.luetioii  ot  laelieal  mielear  vveapi>ns  into 
the  So\iel  tleet  caused  some  eoneeni  about  licet  vul 
iierabilits .  but  eeeii  this  development  did  not  provide 
the  impetus  tor  a  thoroughuoine  strategic  reexamina¬ 
tion.  I  liree  laetors  combined  tv>  cause  such  a  rethinking 
in  the  l')70s.  however;  the  growing  maritime  power  ol 
the  Soviet  I  nion.  the  block  obsolescence  ol  the  ships  ol 
tile  V\o(ld  War  II  .Navv.  aiul  the  ileclining  naliv'nal  com- 
itiitmeiit  to  delciise  resources. 

Bv  the  ld7()s  the  Soviet  I  iiion  was  becoming  a 
world-class  maritime  power.  It  is  now  hard  to  im.igine 
that  it  was  not  until  the  19bt)s  that  the  Soviet  Navy  reg- 
ularlv  deployed  out  ol  home  waters'  and  became  a  lor- 
midable  "blue  water"  torce. 

At  the  end  ot  World  War  11.  the  L'S  Navy  was  a 
newly  constructed,  balanced  lorce.  prepared  lor  and 
experienced  in  wartime  operations  ranging  trom 
amphibious  assault  to  air  attack  and  Heel  delense.  tiven 
as  recently  as  1 970.  the  Navy  operated  over  a  thousand 
ships,  including  22  aircratt  carriers.  Linlortunately . 
many  ot  these  ships  were  approaching  the  end  ot  their 
service  lives.  These  old  ships  were  increasingly  expen¬ 
sive  to  operate,  and  decismns  were  needed  about  the 
forces  that  would  carry  the  Navy  into  the  next  century  . 
Rather  than  continue  to  operate  these  ships,  the  Navy 
retired  them  in  large  numbers,  with  the  expectation  that 
the  money  saved  could  be  used  lor  new  construetion  of 
the  sophisticated  new  vessels  needed  for  modern 
warfare.  With  a  much  smaller  number  of  larger  and 
more  capable  ships,  the  Navy  needed  to  rethink  how 
miiritime  superiority  couhl  he  maintained  in  this  new 
situation. 
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A  Lompliciidiii;  lailur  iti  all  ol  ihis  was  iIk-  tiimm 
ishins:  vMlIingncss  ot  iho  AineiiLaii  people  to  pros  ide 
the  lesoiireee  neeessaiA  lor  a  strong  ilelense.  The  leso 
luti('ii  ot  rs  military  mvoKenient  in  V  ietnam  salislied 
neither  hawks  nor  doves,  and  the  diselosnres  of  the 
Watergate  era  lurther  inereased  the  pi'pular  distrust  ol 
national  leaders.  I'hese  developments  eombined  with  a 
tendeney  to  put  the  tm>st  lavorable  eonstruetion  itn 
•Soviet  activities  during  the  period  •'!  "detente  "  and 
greatlv  ditninished  support  tt>r  maitita  ning  I  S  naval 
supremaev . 

Tfw  n  ival  MiaU'^v  I'j  the  Carter  adininistraiion. 
rtie  Carter  administration  accurately  relleeted  this 
national  mood.  Defense  resources  inereased  an  average 
of  onlv  1  ."v  percent  per  year,  clearly  insult icient  to  su()- 
porl  the  Navy's  restructuring  goals.*  Of  even  greater 
concern,  however,  were  the  administration's  strategic 
priorities  and  the  roles  assigned  to  the  Nav  v  in  meeting 
them. 

1  he  most  important  nitlilary  [vrioritv  lor  Carter 
detense  planners,  apart  front  deterring  strategic  nuclear 
war.  was  the  defense  of  the  Centr.il  I'roni  in  Turope 
against  a  land  attack  by  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Defense  .Sec- 
retarv  Harold  Brown  noted  the  growth  m  Warsavv  Pact 
combat  ptitential  in  his  last  annual  report,  particularlv 
the  qualitative  improvements  in  their  lorces.'  The  result 
ot  this  concern  was  a  "continental  strategy."  emphasi/'- 
tng  forces  immediately  usetui  on  the  Central  Tront  and  a 
continuing  flow  of  supplies  from  the  I'nited  States  to 
support  them 

There  is  no  ilisagreement  about  the  importance  of 
such  lorces.  and  the  Navy  docs  not  dispute  the  require¬ 
ment  to  keep  open  an  "Atlantic  bridge"  to  l-.urope.  No 
oite  wants  a  L’S  President  to  be  conlronied  with  the 
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need  to  use  nueleur  weapons  to  defend  hurope  heeause 
the  battle  there  eannoi  be  sustained  on  a  eonventii'nal 
level,  but  there  remains  mueh  disaereenient  about  ih. 
best  wav  to  keep  the  vital  sea  lane^  open.  I'luler  the 
C’arter  aviministration  the  Navy,  ereativ  reilueed  in  tumo 
bers  beeause  I'l  tne  snip  retirenieiii>  noted  earlier,  was 
lett  with  a  strateiiv  td  'defensive  sea  eontrol  '  ' 
Although  eertam  torees.  sueh  as  an  indeterminate  num¬ 
ber  ol  attaek  submarines  t.SS.Ns).  would  be  permitted  to 
move  to  torvvaril  areas  north  of  tlie  (ireenlaml-leeland 
Norwav  line,  the  hulk  of  the  Navv's  torees  wouKI  be 
reserveil  tor  barrier  operations  and  for  elose-m  defense 
of  the  sea  l.mes, 

l-.vitl iiiinn  of  itic  Maniiinc  .S't/uteev .  Not 
surprisinelv .  Nav  v  leaders  were  unhapp)  about  heme 
releeated  to  a  defensive  reaetive  mle  in  the  event  of  a 
ma|('r  war.  and  thev  were  painfully  aware  ot  the  effeet 
of  sueh  a  status  on  budeet  priv'riiies.  The  turnaround  in 
naval  strateev  dates  from  .Admiral  I'homas  Haywarvl's 
tenure  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  tC'NO).  which 
bridged  the  Carter  and  Reagan  administrations.  The 
Maritime  Strategv  that  eventuallv  emerged  (the  "olli- 
eial"  version)  owes  a  large  debt  to  the  strategic  con¬ 
cepts  put  forth  in  Id7v)  by  Admiral  Hayward.  He 
emphasi/ed  the  need  tor  ottensive  strikes  against  Sov  let 
forces  w  herever  they  mav  be  found,  even  in  their  home 
waters,  (he  budgetarv  implications  of  this  are  apparent, 
but  thev  shouki  not  obscure  the  even  more  important 
strategic  ones  It  it  is  possible  lor  CS  naval  lorces  to 
operate  north  of  the  (ireenland  Iceland-.Norwav  line 
successtullv  ,  their  activities  would  tie  down  .Soviet 
naval  assets  that  otherwise  could  be  empktved  along  the 
sea  lanes  farther  south  ,\  credible  threat  against  these 
forces  couki  reinforce  the  Soviet  inclination  to  pull  back 
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into  a  Jefcnsivc  posture  Irotii  which  they  would  pose  a 
lesser  threat  to  the  I'niteil  States  and  her  NAK)  allies. 

It  Admiral  Hayward  and  his  successor  as  C'NO. 
Admiral  James  Watkins,  proviiled  the  intellectual  toun- 
dation  ot  the  Maritime  Strateity,  Secretary  ol  the  Navy 
John  l.ehman  provided  much  ol  the  political  muscle 
Lehman  took  oltice  with  clear  ideas  about  what  he 
wanted  to  accomplish.  A  commander  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  and  a  naval  llitzht  olTicer.  Secretary  l.ehman 
was  a  strong  supporter  ot  a  forward,  ollensive  strategy 
and  ot  the  forces  necessary  to  carry  it  out.  He  castigateil 
the  Carter  administration's  strategy  of  defensive  sea 
control  as  ' 'detdaiist' '  and  a  ".Maginot  Line" 
approach."'  and  pressed  for  an  offensive  strategy  that 
placed  the  Navy  in  torward  areas  early  in  a  connicl.  In 
a  significant  departure  from  previous  policy.  Lehman 
argued  that  battle  groups  centered  around  aircratf  car¬ 
riers  could  he  used  to  attack  Soviet  forces  in  their  home 
waters,  and  even,  at  some  stage  of  the  contlict.  in  port 
or  on  the  runway  , 

Ihese  offensive  principles,  refined  through  Naval 
War  College  analyses  and  war  games  and  inputs  from 
Navy  and  civilian  analysts,  were  incorporated  in  a  senes 
of  briefings  prepared  by  the  Strategic  Concepts  Croup 
of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (OP- 
60 .J).  I'hese  briefings  became,  in  turn,  the  basis  ol  the 
Maritime  Strategy  .  Classified  "hard  copies"  of  the 
briefing  slides  and  te.xt  are  updated  yearly  and  circulated 
widely  within  the  Navy.  In  addition.  Admiral  Watkins 
had  an  unclassified  version  published  in  a  January  1086 
supplement  to  the  C.S.  Naval  Institute  Pron’cdini’s.  ' 

The  Maritime  Strategy  is  important  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  It  has  become  the  baseline  Navy  strategy  , 
guiding  the  employment  of  naval  forces  in  a  global  con¬ 
ventional  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  also  afteets 
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opcrjlions  short  ol  jiUrbal  war.  that  is,  in  peace¬ 
time  presence  uraJ  crisis  eon'roi  I'o  the  extent  that  the 
Maritime  .Sirateey  is  seen  b\  potential  opponents  as  a 
credible  w arlielitiiiL'  strategy,  deterrence  will  be 
enhanced  and  the  probabilits  ol  war  lessened. 

Second,  the  Maritime  Sirateey  is  also  the  C'NO's 
Program  Advisory  Memorandum  tCPAM)  that  deter 
mii'.es  what  torees  should  be  purchased  in  the  luture  .\s 
u.'a'  he sd  ol  the  CNO's  Strateeie  Concepts  (Iroup 
cxp'c.'ud.  die  .Maritime  Strategy  is  '  the  trigeerine  ele- 
met'i  1,  il'e  .Na\\'s  Planning.  Programming,  aiul 
Ba  'eeii'  g  System  (PPBS).  It  is  the  tirst  P"  in  the  PPBS 
cycle  "  '  1  he  followiig  examines  the  relationvhip 
between  the  .Maritime  Strategy  and  naval  loree  sirtieture 
below,  alter  considering  the  Maritime  Strategy  itself 

i  luirth  !cri.\!i(  \  i>!  ihr  Maritinic  Strdici’w  .Mthougii 
as  noted,  the  Maritime  Strategy  began  as  a  framework 
for  waging  a  global  conventional  war  with  the  Soviet 
I  nion.  it  has  expanded  to  include  peacetime  presence 
and  crisis  response  operations.  Judging  from  Admiral 
Watkins'  article,  however,  it  still  deals  primarily  wiih  a 
gkibal  war  situation  Such  a  war.  although  fraught  with 
inmieasnrable  dangers  and  difficulties,  is  eoneeptually 
much  simpler  than  the  less  demanding  but  more  varied 
crisis  situations  that  could  arise.  It  is  also  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  situation,  apart  from  strategic  nuclear  war.  and 
one  for  which  the  I'nited  States  must  he  prepared  if  war 
is  to  be  prevented.  Ihe  .Maritime  Strategy  has  several 
characteristics: 

I)t  l  t;KRt:M.  The  overarching  goal  of  the  Maritime 
Strategy  is  deterrence,  and  Navy  strategists  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  best  way  to  iiwiid  lighting  a  war  is  to  be 
perceived  as  able  to  prevail  if  one  should  occur.  The 
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Nccond  hcst  ua\  is  lo  increase  ihe  uneerlainls  on  ihe 
part  ol  a  potential  ad\ersar\  that  he  eould  earn  aiiMhine 
t'roni  an  attack.  Raising  the  level  ol  Soviet  unceriaintv  is 
the  basis  ot  the  nuclear  deterrent  now  in  place  m 
Kiirope,  and  the  Maritime  Sirategv  has  a  similar 
elleet  -  but  at  the  sater  and  more  relevant  conventional 
level.  Naval  torces  are  also  believed  to  add  to  deter 
rence  in  that  the  Soviets  would  be  unable  to  precon- 
tigure  the  contlict  to  occur  at  places  where  thev  have  an 
advantage. 


(il.oliA!..  11  the  Sc.viets  expected  that  a  war  could 
he  eonlined  to  Central  and  We.slern  hurope.  it  wouKI  i-e 
easier  lor  them  to  calculate  the  correlation  ol  forces  and 
the  risks  of  launching  an  attack.  I'he  Navy  believes  that 
inherently  mobile  maritime  forces,  which  can  attack  the 
Siniet  Union  from  manv  directions,  are  useful  as  lorces 
in  being  which  tie  down  Soviet  forces.  The  Navy  argues 
that  the  global  dimension  of  the  Maritime  Strategy  is 
important  tor  the  defense  of  the  C'entral  Front  in 
Furope.  even  though  the  direct  contribution  of  naval 
forces  would  not  be  significant  in  the  early  days  of  a 
war. 


Fokw  aKI).  The  ■'fvu  ward"  characteristic  of  the 
.Maritime  Strategy  is  eniphasi/ed  for  military  and  politi¬ 
cal  reasons.  Militarily,  the  offensively  minded  Navy  is 
convinced  that  it  makes  more  sense  to  attack  Soviet 
forces  directly  than  it  does  to  sit  back  and  await  their 
attack.  Politically  ,  the  demonstrated  willingness  of  US 
forces  to  share  the  risks  of  a  forward  defense  and  the 
increased  likelihood  of  success  is  thought  to  shore  up 
the  willingness  of  our  allies  tv)  continue  to  resist  Soviet 
encroachment. 
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JoiM  AM)  AI  LII  I)  I'nlikc  ihc  Soviet  I'nioii.  the 
L'nited  States  ean  dolend  its  borders  lar  Irom  home,  and 
has  the  assistance  ol  several  vvealthv  allies  m  dome  so 
Secrelarv  L.ehman  emphasizes  the  importance  ol  allied 
contributions  in  earring  out  the  Maritime  Strateev .  and 
savs  the  L’S  Navv  "is  prepared  to  bet  that  I  S  allies  will 
continue  to  maintain  modern,  elleetive  navies 

Althiiueh  the  Nav  v  is  reluctant  to  surrender  its 
IreeUom  of  action  and  has  resisted  tvorjunt/ulion  pro¬ 
posals  to  strengthen  the  C  hairman  ol  the  .hunt  Chiels  ol 
Stall  aiivl  the  civilian  I'elense  Department  -  it  is  aware 
ol  the  tael  that  it  cannot  expect  to  "go  it  alone'  in  a 
global  war  aiul  successtullv  complete  its  missions  I  his 
IS  lel levied  in  a  1^x2  memorandum  ol  undersiaiHimg 
with  the  I  S  Air  l  orce  which  provided  lor  loinl  mar 
i’.ime  operations  (Since  that  time,  the  .Air  l  orce  has 
assLimeil  this  as  a  major  mission,  including  it  in  then 
Manual  1-1.  liiiMi  .■\cn>\i>ti(  f  Doctnne  (>/  rlic  (  iiiivil 
Siahs  Air  I'unc  ')  Among  the  missions  lor  which  Air 
l  orce  assistance  is  uselul  are  antiair  ami  antisurlace 
wartare,  maritime  reconnaissance,  mmelavmg.  aiul  air 
borne  warning  and  control  (  AW  AC'S i  support. 

Si  (jt  IMIAI  .  Despite  the  interpretation  placevl  on 
earlv  statenietils  bv  .lotm  l.ehman.’'  published  accounts 
ot  the  Maritime  Strategv  show  no  requirement  lor  an 
iinmediaie  movement  ol  surtace  lorces  into  the  highest 
threat  areas  \V  hile  such  actions  are  not  ruled  out  bv  the 
strategv.  thev  are  bv  no  means  required  Navv  strate¬ 
gists  agree  that  particular  operations  must  ilepend  on  the 
tactical  situation,  hut  theie  is  less  unanimitv  on  the 
teasibilitv  ot  sending  surtace  lorces  close  to  .Soviet 
delenses  earlv  in  a  contlict. 

Sequentiality  also  means  that  the  I  S  Navy  cannot 
be  everywhere  at  once,  and  priorities  will  he  established 
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^iiiuniu  the  areas  nl  operations  Still,  as  Seerelars  1  eh 
man  wrote  early  in  his  lenu  ol  olliee.  nasal  operatunis 
"eould  well  involve  a  numher  ol  snenilieani  aiul  wkielv 
separated  regions,  probably  simultaneously,  and  lor  this 
the  torees  must  he  tully  prepared  and  trained 

Navy  planners  divide  a  hypothetical  global  war 
into  three  phases.'"  Phase  I  is  "deterrence  or  traiisiiiori 
to  war,  "  Although  the  primary  purpose  of  this  phase  is 
deterrence,  forces  must  also  be  posiimned  properlv  lor 
wartime  operations  This  may  mean  an  early  torward 
movement  to  areas  of  crisis  or  to  areas  of  Soviet  fleet 
operations.  For  example,  antisubmarine  warfare  i  ASW  » 
forces,  including  P  aircraft  and  SSNs.  would  deploy 
as  tar  forward  as  possible  to  be  ready  to  attack  Soviet 
SSNs  and.  it  is  now  clear,  their  ballistic  missile  tiring 
SSBNs.  Ify  PfSP.  as  many  as  l  .v. 0(1(1  Marines  and  more 
than  l.'sO  aircraft  could  he  deployeil  in  a  mallei  ot  days 
to  marry  up  with  materiel  prepositioiied  m  Ndrwav.  to 
prevent  the  Soviets  trom  turning  the  northern  Hank  ol 
N.A  l'O  bv  seizing  the  airlields  anil  harbors  ol  (ha(  conn 

tr;  . irrier  b.mli-  foi\es  wmild  be  moveil  tor- 

ward  to  support  Norway,  (ireece.  liirkey.  and  .lapan 
In  practice,  ot  cvuirse.  the  goaN  i>t  deterrence  and 
proper  positioning  tor  war  would  conllict  it  lorwaiil 
naval  deployments  earned  the  Soviets  to  escalate  a  crisis 
mil'  a  lor.tronti'tion  or  an  attack  l  or  example,  ihcv 
might  well  interiiret  e.iiiy  carrier  lorce  mov,.nie:ils  to 
Norway  as  precursors  lo  an  attack  on  their  own  North 
ern  l  icet  based  on  the  Kola  Peninsula  and  take  |irecmp 
live  action.  I  S  Navy  concern  about  such  criticisms  is 
apiKirent  Irom  .Admiral  Watkins'  statement  that  such  a 
preposiiioning  "does  not  imply  some  immeiliale 
■Charge  ot  the  l  ight  Brigade'  on  the  Kola  Peninsula  or 
any  other  specific  target 
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I’hasL'  II  IS  sL'i/ini:  ihc  iniiiaii\c  In  this  phasi.  . 

wai  has  hrokcn  nnt  aiul  iho  I  S  \a\\  'aiII  lake  . . 

aelii'n  auamst  Sm  tot  tarools  "as  lai  loiwaul  as  (Ms^i 
bio  "  ‘  Adiiiiial  Watkins's  aitiolo  is  tho  oloaiost  oopios 
Sion  to  date  ot  tho  I  S  Saw  s  iMtoiilioii  to  allaok  So',  li.-! 
SSHNs  m  thou  '  saitotuai  los'  noai  tho  Soviet  I  iiioii 
anvl  tiiidoi  tito  (’ol.ir  loo.  .ilihotioh  that  inioiilion  voiiKI 
also  bo  intonoil  troiii  provioiis  si.nonionis  In  il'.o  '.  N(  ) 
ami  Soorol.li>  i  ohm. in  Ih.it.  ol  ooiiiso.  h.is  v.ni'od  .1 
ore. It  ilo.il  ot  .inpnish  .nnono  i.iiIks.  who  .kouso  the 
N.i\\  (>l  homo  iiimoooss.n  il\  piovov.iiivo  Xdinii.il 
W.iiknts  .ilso  implies  th.il  tho  Soviet  I  nion  itsolt  o'liUi 
001110  titivlot  .iit.Kk  III  this  ph.iso  .IS  the  lino. it  tioni 
Si'viot  N.iv.il  Avi.iti.in  is  olimni.iloil 

I’haso  III  Is  "o.invma  the  tipht  to  the  ononiv 
This  IS  .1  oontntn.ition  ol  I’h.iso  II.  with  .iti.ioks  olosoi  to 
tho  Si'viol  hontol.nui  .is  Soviet  liolon'os  .no  .iliriiod  Iho 
00. tl  ot  .ill  those  ph.isos  Is  "vv.ii  lonnm.ition  >>n  t.ivoi 
.ibl''  'ornis."  iitokKlmo  no  tiso  I'l  miolo.n  wo.ipi'ns  .nul 
tho  viostitiolion  ot  tho  Soviet  Saw 

f.\  iiltuiitiin  of  flu  Monfunc  .\tnifii;\  Iho  ptnposo 
ot  .1  tniln.iiv  str.itoov  is  to  pimlo  tho  oniplovnioni  ol 
loroo  so  .IS  to  .loliiovo  .1  polilii..il  obioolivo  Siralopv 
shouKl  ho  ilistinauisliovl  tioni  l.iotios,  tho  inothoiK  ol 
omplovino  nnlil.ii  v  loivo  in  p.irlii  iil.n  ono.ipomonis,  ,iml 
troin  o.imiiaiptis.  the  tho.itor  level  ono.ipomont s 
rlosionoi)  to  tiirihoi  tho  po.ils  ol  siiaioov  .nul  are  toupht 
tisinp  .ippmpn.ito  l.iotios  l  .ioiios  .nul  vaiii,..ii;_.is  M'ppori 
sir.itoov.  blit  .110  not  suboulin.ito  to  it 

B\  those  dot initioiis  the  Manttino  Stiatopv  is  true 
str.itopv.  .IS  distinot  troni  o.inip.non  planning  01  taot"  s 
It  is.  in  taot.  tho  most  dovolopovi  .nut  mtopralovl  oxpros 
Sion  ot  .1  n.itional  militarv  stratouv  that  oiirrcnllv  exists 
Both  tho  ,\fm\  tind  tho  .\ir  l  oroo  have  "dootrino."  but 


the  hiL'he'-l  le\cl  .il  whivli  'Iiin  is  ilu-  ■,  .itiip.iieti 

k  \s  l  I  he  \ini\,  tor  ex.iiuple.  t'.is  deieh’iK'ii  .1  doslnne 
(01  iielifitlL'  .1  LtnJ  u.it  in  I  iiii'jx-  iiihlci  niiiilcin  so/uii 
lions  s.illeil  ■  \iil  .m>i  Hattie,  aiiil  the  \ii  1  tUse 
sonserned  v'.ith  '  1  ollorv  on  loiec  \llaek.  ’  Inil  tieilliei 
ot  these  apptoashes  otters  an  iiileeialeil  apptoasii  to 
liehline  a  plohal  \var  Iheie  i'-.  in  last.  1  leelniit  aiiione 
some  \im>  aiul  An  1  oiee  otlieei'-  that  the  mdisijiial 
Se!\Ke''  have  no  business  plannine  at  the  ->11  alee  is 
level  .ii'.'iiine  lliat  this  siioiiUl  onlv  Ix'  .lom-  b\  ttie  l.■lill 
(.  hiets  ot  Stall  i.K  S  1  01  in  the  <  htise  ot  liie  Ses  lelai  v  "I 
Deleitse  (()Sl)i  In  ihs  view  ot  \avv  sti.iieei'i'-,  'luh 
piannine  was  not  .ulesiU.ile,  ,ind  ilu'  \avv  smipls  iilL»i 
the  inlellesllia!  vonl  I  hat  lik-  lesulline  slials  ir.  has  .1 
sli'Inisi  blue  aikl  eoUl  sol. nation  shonUI  suipiiss-  no  one 
(lie  \(.iniinie  Sii.ileev  is  nor  wnliouf  its  sistr.k  (o(s 
(  tiliss  name  torn  slelkistisies  Inst,  n  is  not  elt.siive. 
sesoikl.  It  Is  daneeious,  ihiisl.  it  ilelrasis  liom  hieliei 
(viioMlv  loiss's  needesi  on  the  (  eniral  lionl.  .nul  tonith, 
ilu-  toree'  res|une>l  toi  its  iinpiemeiualion  ,ite  nn 
ness'-sanlv  soniplev  mik!  ilistetore  sosdw 

I  III  i  in  t  III  I  aeiee  that  an  overlv  aeeisss|\e 
miplemenialion  o|  the  Maritime  Siraieev  that  wouki 
involve,  lot  example,  earlv  nioveiiKmt  ot  suil.ise  iiav.il 
lotss's  neat  Soviet  home  waleis,  is  not  likelv  to  be 
etieelive  It  is  not  sleai  that  aiiv  surtaee  loue  soukl  List 
lone  aeairisi  the  massevl  rauU  the  Si'viels  s.m  mount 
elose  to  then  shoie->.  aiul  aireiall  earners  are  l.ir  too  va( 
u.ible  to  be  lost  111  the  Xislis  earlv  m  a  war 

A  less  aeeressive  version  ot  the  Maritime  Sirateev. 
however,  promises  impoilaiil  ailvaiitaees  la'ivvaisl 
operations  ot  submarines,  aiul  perliaps  later  m  a  war  ot 
surtaee  units,  toree  the  Soviet  Navv  haek  into  its  has 
lions,  reiiitoree  a  [irononneeil  leiulenev  lor  eaution  in 
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inililaiA  all.nis,  arui.  I-'L’ciIk'!  wiih  iiiii!';!c  ,im|'hit'iii'iN 
ic'iacs.  pm  ilouii  SuvKl  ihal  tiHili.1  i'ihci\\i\o  Iv 

U'-cd  aL'aiiKl  I  S  allic''  I  i.all  iha'-c  ntiNNii.ii"  toiwaul 
area  saa  eiMitrol  I  Ik\  voiKia^l  (he  \iekrt'i\c 
sea  ei'filiol"  iirienlaliiwi  la\c>icd  li\  (he  ('aitei  admm 
l^!^a!lo^.  whieli  \'.a''  eleail\  iiiadeunale  lui  a  iialhMi  a' 
reliant  ui'i'ii  sea  lane  deleiise  as  is  iIk-  I'mied  Mates 
l  oiA^ard  area  sc.i  ecntiel  also  eontiasts  wuli  '  otteii'ive 
sea  eontii'l"  missions  that  etivision  the  eatls  tisc  ol  sni 
taee  torees  to  proieri  po'.'.er  aiia.vt't  the  shore  ot  the 
So\  let  I  nion 

/)(/(ie(  (  All  niilitaiA  oper.itiotis  are  pi'tentialK 
danjjerous,  attd  tlie  possihilite  i>l  a  violent  eriil  is  cvei 
(iieseiit  \(  Issue  IS  whether  the  Maninne  Siialeev  is 
tinneeessanlv  daneeions  (.'ertainlv  some  ot  the  lorward 
operations  envisaged  b\  the  siraleev  .ire  viiiile  nsk\  tor 
the  torees  inw'lvevi.  and  .tnti  SSBN  oper.itions  pose 
avldition.ll  problems  ot  ese.il.ilion  eontrol  .iiivi  sir.ileeie 
si.ibilit;. . 

A  partieul.u  eoneern  is  the  possibilitv  Ih.ii  eeii.iin 
I  S  naval  aelnms  could  trieeer  .1  nuclear  response  Nv' 
one  can  sav  with  ceriaintv  how  the  Soviets  woulvl 
respond  to  .1  discoverv  ol  a  carrier  battle  eroufi  ne.irine 
striking  ranee  oi  the  Kol.i  Peninsula  or  to  .111  Americ.tn 
campaiiin  .leainsi  Soviet  SSHNs  m  their  s.mclu.uies  It 
IS  |rossible  the  Soviets  would  reeard  the  c.urier  b.ittle 
eroup  (ClUi)  .is  a  luicle.ir  threat,  m  view  ol  its  nucletu 
poienti.d.  and  launch  a  preemptive  nuclear  .iitaek  ol 
their  own  in  response.  '  Naw  .inalvsis  are  reluct. mi  to 
ihseuss  this  possihilitv.  hut  it  is  renilered  more  likelv  bv 
the  clearly  military  nature  ot  the  tareet  (Such  an 
attack  imiiht  also  depend  on  the  status  ol  the  ervniml 
battle,  .nni  the  I'ntleil  Sttiles  mieht  vvant  to  link  Soviet 
nuclear  restraint  at  sea,  where  ihev  tire  reltitivelv  weak. 
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uith  I  S  nuclear  rcslrainl  i>n  laml,  uIkmc  NATO  is  at  a 
cmixcnlional  elis  aK  anlauc.  I  hven  it  the  I'S  Navy  were 
to  sink  all  oi  liie  Soviets  SSBNs,  the  result  iitight  then 
put  their  reniaminu  land-based  systems  on  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  ‘launeli  on  warmne"  posture.  The  anti-SSBN 
mission  may  he  one  which  becomes  more  daneerous  the 
more  ■'suecesslul"  it  bect'mes. 

Ihe  toreuoine  comments  do  not  mean  that  the 
Navy  should  return  to  the  days  ol  detensive  sea  control 
only,  or  that  torward  operations,  even  of  surlace  torces. 
should  never  he  attempted.  Certainly  the  Soviet  percep¬ 
tion  (d  the  L'S  Navy  's  ability  and  willingness  to  pertorm 
these  tasks  should  bolster  deterrence.  Ihe  same  is  also 
true  ot  prospective  attacks  on  their  SSBNs.  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  such  attacks  are  possible  may  have  a  deterrent 
ettect,  hut  L  S  leaders  should  consider  long  and  hard 
betore  actually  ordering  such  attacks.  Nor  should  it  be 
assutiied  by  the  Navy  that  it  would  auti'intitically 
receive  authiirity  lor  such  attacks. 

Piiiiritx.  At  issue  is  whether  resources  devoteil  to 
Ihe  Navy  might  better  be  spent  building  up  N.AlO's 
conventional  detenscs.  Id  be  sure,  the  detense  ol 
Hurope  remtiiiis  a  vital  commitment  ol  the  Iniiled 
States,  and  its  loss  would  be  catastrophic  Still, 
the  argument  that  buropean  ilelenses  are  extremely 
weak  cuts  both  ways.  It  so.  they  should  surely  be 
strengthened  But  it  burope  were  lost,  maritime 
superiority  would  be  crucial  to  dclend  what  would  be 
Iclt  ol  LIS  interests,  and  even  to  protect  a  "lortress 
America  "  that  had  lallcn  back  to  Ihe  Western 
llemispheie.  11  this  should  come  to  jiass.  Ihe  Navy  will 
be  vi  y  happy  not  to  have  lost  the  use  ot  its  carriers 
earlv  in  the  war. 
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It  ina\  he.  on  the  other  hanri,  that  the  eoinentional 
balance  is  not  as  untavorahle  as  has  been  assunieLl 
.Although  a  sharp  critic  ot  the  Maritime  Strategy.  John 
Mearsheimer  has  written  that  NA  TO  forces  have  a  good 
chance  ot  "thv^arting  a  Soviet  blil/krieg"  and  loreing 
the  Warsaw  Pact  to  tight  a  war  ot'  attrition  ■'  It  that  is 
so.  expenditures  on  maritime  lorees  that  can  attack  tlie 
Sov  iet  I'nion  trom  many  directions  also  make  sense  tm 
their  deterrent  etteet  as  well  ;is  their  warlighting  rele¬ 
vance  I'ti  the  N,\  ro  Hanks  l  or  deterrence  to  be  tullv 
etteetive.  the  Soviets  must  reali/e  not  only  that  they 
cannot  achieve  a  blii/krieg.  but  that  they  cannot  expect 
to  win  a  war  ot  attrition  either.’" 

C(itn(>k'\in .  Only  the  most  sophisticated  and  com¬ 
plex  tvirces  would  have  a  chance  ol  survival  near  the 
Soviet  L'nion  in  wartime.  Increasingly,  however,  this  is 
true  tor  "low  threat"  areas  as  well.  The  British  recov¬ 
ery  ot  the  Falklands  Islands  was  purchased  at  a  high 
price  in  lives  and  ships — a  price  that  would  have  been 
lower  with  airhvirne  early  warning  and  higher  perlorm- 
ance  aircraft  Similarly,  the  periodic  "Ireedom  of  navi¬ 
gation"  exercises  by  the  US  6th  I'leei  in  the  (Jult  ol 
Sidra  are  much  safer  because  of  the  sophistication  of  LLS 
defensive  and  ottensive  weapons.  Libyan  efiorts  to  dis¬ 
rupt  these  operations  have  been  notably  unsuccesslul . 
Sophistication  can  be  both  a  force  multiplier  and  a 
lifesaver. 


Siimniiin  of  ihe  Maritime  Slratc^w  Changes  in  US 
Navy  plans  for  fighting  a  global  conventional  war  were 
well  underway  before  the  Reagan  administration  came 
into  office,  but  the  increased  emphasis  on  offensive 
operations  was  fully  consistent  with  administratitvn  pri¬ 
orities.  Secretary  ot  the  Navy  John  Lehman  supported 
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this  neu  direction  strongly,  and  it  was  lurther  elabo¬ 
rated  by  the  first  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  appi>inted 
by  Reagan.  Admiral  James  Watkins.  Reagan's 
appointee  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  C'hiefs  of  Staff. 
.Admiral  William  Crowe,  is  also  well  versed  in  the  Mar¬ 
itime  Strategy,  although  he  may  not  promote  it  as  hard 
as  he  would  if  he  were  C.NO  instead  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  JCS. 

Strategical!} .  the  .Maritime  Strategy  assumes  that  a 
war  with  the  Sin  iei  L'nion  would-  and.  from  the 
Cmted  States'  perspective,  should — become  global, 
although  it  may  not  involve  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

(  fhe  contrary  assumption,  that  nuclear  use  in  war  is 
inevitable,  is  a  self-fulfilling  prophesy,  since  mie  wouki 
not  be  prepared  to  fight  a  conventional  war  i  Maritime 
Strategy  supporters  argue  that  money  spent  on  the  Nav  y 
to  implement  the  Maritime  Strategy  is  more  beneficial 
than  money  spent  in  support  of  forces  to  defend  the 
Central  Front  directly,  and  Secretary  Lehman  was  extra¬ 
ordinarily  successful  in  convincing  C'ongress  and  the 
administration  to  support  naval  force  investments. 

Saval  Force  Structure 

The  key  difference  between  the  defense  policies  of  the 
Carter  and  Reagan  administrations  is  the  much  higher 
level  of  funding  by  the  latter,  particularly  when  the 
comparison  is  made  w  ith  the  first  three  years  of  the  Car¬ 
ter  presidency.-'  Secretary  Weinberger  acknowledged 
this  in  his  fiscal  year  UJS7  report  to  the  Congress,  say¬ 
ing.  "  file  principal  difference  between  the  Reagan 
Administration's  defense  program  and  its  immediate 
predecessor's  is  our  determination  to  ensure  a  balance 
of  forces  adei|uale  tor  credible  deterrence.  "  I'he  dif¬ 
ferences  are  not.  he  said,  caused  by  strategic  disagree¬ 
ments.  but  by  differing  judgments  about  the  proper  level 
of  funding.  ’^ 
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Rc{iiiti>i  lutiHinisrraiicn  piiiniins  Bui  with  rcwpcLt 
to  na\al  tbruc'',  the  increased  resources  are  not  simpl\ 
attrihutahle  to  a  policy  ol  'niore."-''  but  Ih'w  from  the 
recjuirements  of  the  Maritime  Strateev.  Since  surface 
eng.  ments  near  Soviet  defenses  were  not  contem¬ 
plated.  i...-  Carter  adininisiralion  strategy  could  arguably 
be  implemented  with  a  smaller  number  ol  less  capable 
ships  than  vsould  be  necessary  for  a  forward  strategy. 
The  result  was  a  deetnphasis  on  sophisticated  nasal 
units  in  fasor  of  a  smaller  number  of  less  costly  alterna¬ 
tives,  plus  nonnaval  forces  usable  on  the  Central  Front 
Specifically.  Carter  believed  the  Navy  needed  only  12 
deployable  aircraft  carriers  and  90  SSNs  to  carry  out  his 
defensive  strategy. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  made  it 
clear  in  his  f  irst  annual  report  to  the  Congress  that  the 
global  strategy  of  the  Reagan  administration  presented 
"a  clear  need  for  increased  L '.S.  naval  power."  Con¬ 
sistent  with  this  belief,  his  procurement  program  con¬ 
tained  "a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  new 
ships,  aircraft,  and  weapons  procured  for  the  Na\\  . 

The  goal  of  the  new  administration  was  "maritime 
superiority  over  any  likely  enemy. . . .  This  goal  dictates 
an  increase  in  C  S  naval  power."*'  In  a  discussion  of 
"defense  in  depth"  for  surface  forces.  Secretary  Wein¬ 
berger  clearly  adopted  the  offensive  emphasis  of  the 
Maritime  Strategy  : 

Our  preferred  approach  jto  fleet  defensel  is  to  destroy  enemy 
bombers  before  they  can  reach  ASCM  | antiship  cruise  mis¬ 
sile  |  launch  range  by  striking  their  bases  or  by  destroying 
them  in  transit. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Lehman  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  this  shift  in  strategy  ,  and  pushed  hard  for  the 
forces  necessary  to  carry  it  out.  As  a  naval  aviator. 
Secretary  Lehman  could  be  expected  to  support  aircraft 
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earners,  and  those  tainiliar  uiih  his  earlier  wriiines 
uere  not  surprised  he  his  emphasis  on  earner  pnviire- 
ment,''  l.ehinan  ealled  tor  a  ileet  <■(  pot)  ships,  inelud' 
ing  1,^  deploeahle  earrier  battle  groups  Heeause  at  an\ 
one  lime  one  earrier  will  be  in  extensive  overhaul  until 
the  end  ot  the  eentury  under  the  .Serviee  Lite  l.xlensu'ii 
Program  (SldiP).  a  total  (>t  16  earriers  is  required  to 
support  this  goal. 

lestimons  be  Admiral  Hayward  soon  alter  the  new 
administration  took  otliee  showed  a  elear  understanding 
ot  the  foree  structure  implications  ot  the  Maritime 
Strategx  He  viewed  the  tiscal  year  19X2  biiilgei  sub¬ 
mitted  b>  the  outgoing  administration  as  " wholly 

I  able-  I 

Dvpliwabti'  Battle  Kortes,  Fiscal  N  ear  I98l> 
and  Fiscal  Near  1987 
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Siiiiri  r:  Secretary  i>l  Detense.  .Xttmial  Report  to  the  I'onitrt  ss. 
l  iM  iil  Year  /W7. 
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unsatislact('r\  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  ttie  naval  hal- 
anec  '  Needed  was  a  Na\\  ol 

at  least  15  earner  hallle  croups,  the  c.ipability  to  lilt  one-aiid 
a-halt  .Marine  aiiipliibious  lorees.  a  loree  ol  )()U  modern 
attack  suhniarines  ami  all  the  au\iliar\  and  support  loiees 
neeessarv  to  sustain  sueh  a  laree  lleet  “ 

The  new  adtninistration  heean  immeiitatelv  to 
implement  its  "ntival  recovery  pn>t:ram  "  A  com 
paristrn  of  Reagan's  first  live-vear  delense  plan  with 
Carter  s  last  one  shows  2  carriers.  4  rein'vatcd  htittlc- 
shtps.  and  I  I  amphibious  ships  to  none,  and  17  .S.SNs  lo 
7.''  Table  1  shows  the  result  ol  this  buildup  strikingly: 
trom  tiseal  year  1980  to  Tiseal  year  1987  there  is  an 
increase  from  479  to  .567  in  the  number  ol  deployable 
bttiile-capable  ships;  moreover,  many  oT  these  tire  larger 
and  nurre  capable  than  the  ships  that  have  retired  in  the 
interim.  Much  ol  this  increase  is  due  to  the  completion 
ot  ships  ordered  in  the  Carter  administration  I  due  to  the 
long  lead  time  in  ship  construction)  and  to  the  delayed 
retirement  ot  stune  older  ships,  so  the  elTect  ot  the  Rea¬ 
gan  ship  construction  program  is  just  beginning  to  be 
felt.  Table  2  indicates  the  force  level  goals  ol  the  Rea¬ 
gan  administration,  compared  to  the  fiscal  year  1987 
end  strength.  Clearly  the  "naval  recovery  program  "  is 
not  yet  complete. 

As  .  result  of  this  emphasis  on  construction,  the 
Navy  will  reach  its  goal  of  600  ships  either  m  1989 
(according  lo  the  .Seerc'ary  of  the  Navy)  or  in  1992 
(according  to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  which 
assumes  an  earlier  retirement  f(,r  some  older  ships).  As 
important  as  numbers,  however,  is  the  need  lo  modern¬ 
ize  the  tleet — and  this  will  be  increasingly  expensive 
given  the  larger  number  of  the  more  sophisticated  ves¬ 
sels  required  by  the  Maritime  Strategy.  The  moderniza¬ 
tion  shortfall  will  be  particularly  acute  in  the  guided 
missile  destroyer  (OlXi)  category,  ships  which  uiv  nec¬ 
essary  lo  protect  the  tied  trom  air  attack."’ 
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.Voi/n  i'.  Scerctars  of  Defense.  Xnniuil  /feporr  lo  the  Co/ien  ss.  /■i\- 
idl  yi'iir  /V,S'7, 

Future  Navy  budget  rcquireim’nt.s.  The  L'S  Navy 
budget  ha^  dune  well  under  the  Reagan  administration, 
increasing  4.^  percent  trttni  fiscal  year  1980  through  f  is¬ 
cal  year  (in  constant  1986  dtrllars).''  Despite  the 
emphasis  on  prtKuremcm.  htnvevcr.  Navy  budgets  have 
not  been  as  heavily  weighted  toward  procurement  rela¬ 
tive  to  operations  and  maintenance  as  has  the  Defense 
Department  budget  as  a  whole,  f-'rom  fiscal  year  1980 
through  fiscal  year  1985  Defense  Department  procure¬ 
ment  increased  105  percent,  compared  u>  an  operations 
and  maintenance  increase  of  37  percent.  Navy  procure¬ 
ment,  however,  increased  62  percent,  with  a  39-pereeni 
increase  in  operations  and  maintenance.'’* 
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CoiiMi  uciidn  cxpell^e^  aic  only  ihc  tip  ot  the 
budge!  ieeberg  New  ships  must  be  manned,  and  lhe> 
are  expensive  to  operate  The  result  is  that  proeurement 
funds  in  one  >ear  generate  substantial  operations  and 
maintenanee  requirements  once  the  ships  are  eoinniis- 
sumed.  I  he  Congressional  Budget  Olfiee  believes  these 
expenses,  eouplevi  v\ith  the  retiuirements  ot  loree  mod- 
erni/ation.  point  to  budget  inereases  of  from  about  3  to 
5  pereeni  per  vear  (in  eonstant  dollars)  until  IMM4C 
Seeretarv  Lehman  is  more  uptimistie.  but  he  concedes 
that  a  .'-percent  growth  rate  will  be  neeessarx  to  sustain 
the  (lO'l-ship  Na\y.‘" 

The  remaining  questions  deal  with  the  likelihood  of 
achiew  ing  sueh  an  increase  in  a  period  of  hudgetarx  aus- 
teritx .  and  the  difficult  choices  faced  bv  a  Na\  \  con 
vmced  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Maritime  Stralegx .  \ct 
faced  w  ith  the  prospect  of  severe  budgetary  retrench¬ 
ment  that  would  make  the  strategy  more  difficult  to 
execute. 

Future  .Vary  Directions 

President  Reagan's  fiscal  year  ldS7  budget  showed  a 
,3-percent  growth  per  year  through  Iddl  and  a  shift 
toward  operations  and  maintenance  at  the  expense  of 
procurement.  Comparing  ilefense  expenditures  as  a  per¬ 
cent  of  gross  national  product  or  of  total  l  ederal 
expenditures,  it  is  clear  that  the  capacity  for  defense 
growth  is  there;  whether  the  political  willingness  to 
provide  it  will  also  be  there  is  less  certain.  The  admin¬ 
istration  cannot  he  pleased,  however,  at  strong 
indications  o(  congressioii.d  unwillingness  to  lund 
defense  increases  Consulering  the  sequestrations 
required  by  the  Balancerl  Budget  .Xc!  C'firamm- 
Rudman-Hollings ■■ ).  ilefense  appropriations  actually 
declined  in  fiscal  vear  IdSb o' 
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Tlw  iniiHH  t  ttf  hiulxiiidty  n’lnin  hiHcni.  l:\en 
out  the  Balancetl  Budget  Act,  the  political  nioniciitum 
tor  increased  dclcnsc  expenditures  has  become 
increasingly  ditficult  t(>  sustain.  Only  President  Rea 
gan's  determination  and  enornn>us  personal  popularity 
has  spared  defense  from  further  cuts.  Despite  Secretary 
Lehman's  expressed  optimism  that  defense  budgets  can 
and  will  increase,  and  despite  the  good  arguments  he 
and  others  have  made  in  support  of  this  position,  it 
seems  more  likely  that  a  period  of  nu'derate  to  severe 
budgetary  retrenchment  is  at  hand  for  defense.  As  the 
Service  which  has  benefited  most  from  the  deiense 
buildup,  the  US  Navy  will  find  itself  with  severe  finan¬ 
cial  problems. 

.V</i\  alienuilivcs.  .Assuming  that  cutbacks  will 
come,  and  this  analysis  is  not  arguing  they  sln>uld.  the 
Navy  has  several  alternatives: 

.Modihv  IHt:  M.XRin.Ml  STRATDiV.  Lven  if 
resources  are  cut  back  severely,  the  Navy  is  unlikely  to 
abandon  or  greatly  nmdify  the  Maritime  Strategy — and 
it  should  not  do  so.  Notwithstanding  the  disagreement 
in  naval  circles  over  how  the  Maritime  Strategy  should 
be  implemented,  there  is  a  strong  consensus  among 
Navy  strategists  that  the  broad  outlines  of  this  forward 
global  strategy  best  support  US  national  interests.  A 
change  in  the  "strategic  culture”  to  emphasi/e  defen¬ 
sive  operations,  for  example,  is  unlikely,  and  would 
require  years  to  take  root. 


Cl  I  H.AC  K  IHL  RR(K  t  Rl  .MlM  RRtK.KAM,  One  w  ay 
to  reduce  costs  while  maintaining  desired  force  levels  is 
to  delay  retirement  of  older  ships.  As  noted  above,  this 
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l^  one  vva\  in  which  ihe  Reaean  aclniinislration  is  meci- 
ine  its  intal  c't  600  ships.  It  this  philosophs  is  applied  to 
attack  submarines  (SSNs).  and  new  procurement  is 
reduced  from  tour  to  three,  a  ttrtal  of  S4  7  billion  could 
be  saved  in  the  next  five  vears/*' 

With  respect  trv  earner  procurement,  the  (iiun'^c 
\Vii\hini;ii)ii  will  replace  the  aeine  Ccnii  Sen  when  it.  in 
turn,  replaces  the  Lexme/o/i  as  the  aviation  iraimne  plai- 
torni  in  1001.  A  prvst-L.ehman  Navy  could  decide  to 
eeont'mi/e  and  not  eonsiruet  a  replacement  carrier  tor 
the  Mi(l\\(i\.  now  scheduled  to  retire  sometime  in  ihe 
1000s,  (  The  Navy  is  vaitue  in  its  public  statements  as  to 
when.)**  This  would  save  the  expense  of  buildine  and 
operating  the  other  ships  in  the  battle  group  and  tin  air 
wing  but  would  leave  the  Navy  with  14  deployable  car¬ 
riers.  as  it  had  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1087,  l-ear  of 
just  such  a  decision  may  motivate  the  Navv  to  push  for 
an  additional  carrier  to  be  authorized  before  the  Reagan 
administration  leaves  office, 

Whatever  alternative  is  chosen,  one  hopes  the 
Navx  will  accelerate  its  development  of  vertical  short 
takeoff  and  landing  (V'  STOl,)  aircraft.  These  can  be 
operated  from  a  large  number  of  Navy  platforms, 
including  the  helicopter-capable  amphibious  ships  that 
are  available  or  on  order. 

Rl.Dl  (  I  IHl  Tl.MtM)  0|  OPI.R.MION.S  (OPI  tMPO) 
The  Navy  has  already  made  significant  changes  in  its 
deployment  cycle,  with  the  goal  of  limiting  peacetime 
deployments  to  6  continuous  months  out  of  IX.  fhe 
other  1 2  months  are  to  be  spent  near  home  ports  doing 
maintenance,  on  local  operations,  and  on  refresher 
training  and  workup  for  deployment.  The  motivatirvn  for 
this  change  is  that  the  current  OPl  tiMPO  is  actually 
higher  than  during  the  Vietnam  war.  and  has  adverse 


ctTccis  on  crew  morale  and  retenlion.-''  U'lih  a  laitier 
ruimber  of  ships  and  uiili  ihe  suhsiiiufion  ol  hallleship 
■  surtaee  action  uroups  "  tor  earner  battle  eroups.  some 
reductions  in  OPTHMIH)  are  possible.*' 

Hut  laree  reductions  are  not  possible  ccithout  a  sie- 
niticant  chanee  in  operational  philosophs  Carners  have 
procen  \ei>  usetul  in  their  "peacelime  presence  "  lole. 
and  both  natu'.nal  and  Naev  leaders  have  thought  it 
important  that  as  man>  as  possible  be  lorward  deploced 
to  reduce  reaction  tmie.  VV  ith  15  deplorable  earners  and 
a  one-in-three  deployment  cycle,  only  5  can  be  toruard- 
deployed  regularly.  In  the  event  ol  hostilities  it  is  pre- 
lerable  to  operate  two  or  three  carriers  together  to  per¬ 
mit  around-the-clock  tiight  operations  and  to  increase 
the  rafio  of  offensive  to  liefensive  aircraft  I'he  alterna¬ 
tive  IS  to  retain  a  greater  proportion  of  the  licet  in  home 
water,  and  surge  forces  forward  in  the  event  of  a  crisis. 

I  his  obviously  rec|uires  excellent  intelligence  about 
developing  crises  and  the  political  will  to  act  promptly 
Ihe  disadvantages  to  this  posture  are  not  having  forces 
where  they  can  affect  developments  and  having  only  a 
limited  number  of  ships  "showing  the  Hag"  in  nonerisis 
times.  If  budgetarv  constraints  force  this  option  upon 
the  L'.S  Navy,  however,  there  are  svniie  compensating 
advantages  The  effect  on  crew  retention  would  be  posi 
live,  and  when  the  fleet  did  sail  in  response  to  a  crisis. 
It  would  be  a  stronger  denumstration  of  national 
resolve. 


iNCRl  .-xst.  I  tlh  Ktn.l  Ol  IHt.  N.-\V..\1.  Ri  si.rvi..  This 
is.  in  fact,  already  happening.  If  current  adminislrafion 
plans  are  approved,  the  Naval  Reserve  would  increase 
from  142. (KK)  to  1.56. (KK)  and  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
would  increase  from  4,1  .(MM)  to  44. (KM)  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  14X7. Compared  to  the  .1  percent  overall 
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dctcrtsc  gro'vth  requester!,  the  adiiiinistralion  priiposcd 
to  increase  reser\e  lundini;  tor  all  the  armed  ".er\ice^  h\ 
10  percent  in  fiscal  sear  10X7 

As  manpower  expenses  climb,  the  trarisler  ot  aikli 
tional  functions  to  the  Naxal  Reserve  makes  sense,  so 
lont;  as  the  reserxists  are  supported  xvith  the  proper 
equipment  and  training.  It  must  be  remembered, 
hoxxexer.  that  this  alternatixc  is  not  cost-tree:  it  reserxes 
are  gixen  obsolete  equipment,  their  xxartighling  poten¬ 
tial  XX  ill  he  degraded  accordmglx  .  and  exen  Naxal 
Reserxc  ships  have  croxxs  ot  appro. ximateix  6.^  percent 
active-dutx  personnel.''  I'he  Reagan  administration  has 
transferred  1 1  ot  a  planned  total  of  relatixeix  modern 
guided  missile  trigates  (I-I(isi  to  the  Naxal  Reserxc. 
and  XX ill  continue  to  provide  the  reserxes  xxiih  modern 
planes  such  as  the  h  ,\  IX  fighter-bomber  aiul  the  .\  “1, 
light  attack  aircraft  .Such  pl.ins  max  haxe  li>  be 
expanded,  as  must  the  legal  authoritx  ot  the  President  to 
mobili/e  particular  reserve  units  land  individual  reserx 
ists)  quicklx  in  an  emergencx. 

One  possibility  that  has  been  discussed  is  to  put 
three  entire  earner  battle  groups  into  the  Naxal  Reserxe. 
in  a  special  category  of  ships  that  xxould  not  go  to  sea 
unless  mobili/ed  Reservists  assigned  to  these  xessels 
uould  be  those  recently  released  iron)  actixe  rluty 
xvhose  skills  can  be  assumed  not  to  haxe  ilegraderl  sig- 
niticantly  .  If  the  ships  are  properly  maintaineil  for 
deployment  on  short  notice  and  continuously  uprialeil 
xxith  modern  equipment,  the  estimaletl  saxings  oxer  fixe 
years  xvould  he  on  the  ortler  of  SI  billion.'''  There  is 
concern  hoxxexer.  about  the  combat  cffectixeness  of 
personnel  xxho  liavc  not  operated  their  equipment  until 
mobili/ation .  In  addition,  the  carriers  xxould  not  he 
available  tor  routine  deployments  or  for  crisis 
operations. 
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Kl  in  (1  ()t*t  k  \ilU\S  \\l>  M  \l\ll  S\\(  I  M 
(lOK  \l  1  1)1)1))  ll  IN  loiiipiiDv:  to  ^ 111  '  ()\  M  "  tuniis 
because  sueli  laree  reduelious  eaii  he  luade  id  lliis  area 
AddilionalK  .  the  result  oi  these  euts  m  redtieed  reatli 
ness  IS  less  .ippareni.  at  least  durine  peacetime  I  he 
(  MO  has  sueeested  tv-vo  alternatue  suthaeks  that  could 
s  i\e  trom  SSti  in  SKt)  hilhoii  o\er  the  next  live  \e<iis 
1  he  smaller  lieure  could  ha\e  been  achieved  b>  rediic 
me  Piesideitl  Reaeaii  s  tiscal  seat  I‘>s7  rei|uest  ll)  pei 
ceut.  theii  allocvitie  O  A;  M  to  eiou  id  tiiiure  \ears  js 
he  lequested  I  he  lareer  sum  results  trom  hohime  ihe 
erouth  ot  ()  A:  M  to  the  r.ite  o|  mtlatioii  W  helhet 
either  ot  these  o|)tions  is  wise  m  mcvc  o(  tlte  mcieaseJ 
torce  lesels  is  a  matter  lor  Uinhei  stud> .  but  s.omes  ol 
this  maemiude  .ire  diltieult  to  resist 

M  \  \  \(  .t  t'ki  H  I  ki  Ml  M  l  I  )\  1  K  \(  1  s  Ml  )kl  11  I  I 
I  11  \  11  ■)  Ihis  Is  ail  area  where  etlicieiKies  do  noi 
deerade  lorce  leceU  or  their  re.idmess  Secrei.ir\  I  eh 
mat)  pomteil  to  seceial  imtiatices.  mcludme  mcieasiiie 
competition  amone  sup[>|iers.  controllme  ch.mees  m 
pio;jrams  utter  thev  ha'  .-  commeiiceil.  cre.itiiie  a 
"career  path"  lor  materiel  |)tolessionals,  and  mami.im 
me  jiroeram  stabilitc  to  a\oid  cosiK  'ups  .md 
downs  Much  lias  been  .iccom]i|ishe>.i  in  this  arc.i, 
anrl  doubtless  much  remains  to  be  done 

The  I’ost-Keafian  Now 

C'hanees  m  capital  intensive  loives  such  as  the  I  S  \a\\ 
rlo  not  occur  quickK.  and  the  cliaitees  wrouehl  b\  the 
\av\  startine  late  in  the  Carter  arlministral ion  will 
attect  lorees  ami  missions  well  into  the  next  ceniuix 
I  he  Marittme  Strateex  is  tlte  basis  ol  current  N.ivx  mis 
sums  and  procurement  clioices  aiivl  will  prosule  the 
beeinmne  point  lor  ilecisions  h\  Uilure  arlmmisiiations 
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\c\L‘Hliclcss,  changes  dii  llic  iiuii;ain\  ate  possible .  aiiil 
o\ei  tmie  these  will  atleel  the  Nas\  sieiiilieaiiih 

Two  laelors  are  not  hkeU  ti'  ehaitee  in  the  shot; 
let  in.  however;  the  threats  to  national  eoinmitinents  .md 
the  sleelininn  willingness  ol  politieal  leaders,  perhaps 
even  Presidents,  to  tnnd  delense  at  a  level  sullieient  to 
ttieet  them  How  this  eontradietion  will  he  lesidved  is 
ui  elear.  hut  the  time  ot  relativelv  painless  adinstments 
is  over  There  are  several  ehoiees.  all  unpalatahle 
reduee  eommitmeiits.  aeeepi  a  ereater  risk  to  national 
interests,  reduee  neeessarv  domestie  spending,  or  raise 
laves 

Hut  ehanues  do  oeeur  President  l.isenhower's 
desire  to  limit  militarv  spending  leil  to  tlie  'New 
l  ook.  "  entphasi/in^  strateeis  nuelear  lorees  in  a  pohev 
ot  "massive  retaliation  "  President  Kennedv's  "Tlev 
ihle  Response.  "  emphasi/me  lorees  aeross  the  speetrum 
ot  eonlliet.  made  sense  at  a  time  vvhen  the  Soviet  I  nion 
was  helievevl  able  to  respond  in  kiiivl  to  a  I  S  siraleeie 
attaek.  and  is  still  the  basis  ot  I  S  militarv  poliev 
Inereased  Soviet  strateeie  and  theater  nuelear 
eapabilities.  however,  have  eauseil  a  renaissanee  ol 
thinkinu  about  how  to  tieht  an  evtemled  eomeniional 
war  The  Martimte  Strateuv  is  part  oT  that  reassessment 
l  iiture  ehalleniies  m  the  Third  Worlvl.  espeeiallv  iTiOse 
elose  to  home  in  l.atin  \meiie.i.  m.iv  eombine  wnli 
other  trends  sueh  as  ineteasevl  terrorist  aetivitv  iv>  liter 
vletense  priorities  onee  aeain  1  he  ereatesi  ehanee 
would  oeeur  in  the  event  ol  the  jii'litieal  netiiiali/alhin 
ot  liurope  and  the  suhsee|ueiit  lieuradation  or  ilissolulion 
ol  NATO, 

Still.  It  IS  riskv  to  prevliet  the  luture  Tew  ireople 
anlieipaled  the  about  taee  bv  President  Carter  in  PC't  m 
response  to  the  Soviet  invasion  ol  .Atehanisian.  the 
Soviet  mtmmlalion  ol  I’olanil.  and  the  Iranian  sei/ure  ot 
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Aincrii-an  Imsiauc-'.  lAcnis  iii  the  MKidlc  latst.  C  cmral 
America,  or  cKeuheic  vviK  siirch  alfcci  ihe  tuiiire 
course  of  the  I  S  detensc  policy,  including  the  Na\\  s 
lorce  structure,  in  \\ays  that  cannot  now  be  known.  ,\s 
this  course  is  determined.  Navy  leaders  hojK-  that  the 
.American  people  will  bear  in  mind  the  17X1)  advice  ol 
(jeorge  Washington;  ■"I'nder  all  circumstances,  a  deci¬ 
sive  naval  superiority  is  to  be  considered  a  tunilamental 
principle,  and  the  basis  upon  whi  'h  al'  hope  ol  success 
must  ultimately  depend.'' 

.\otey 
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THE  US  AIR  FORCE; 

FORCE  STRUCTURE.  CHANGES. 
AND  IMPLICATIONS 

Thomas  A.  Fabyanic 


IJ\  VIRR  AU.V  hVtRV  Ml  ASl  RABl.t,  indicator 
of  merit,  the  US  Air  Force  after  086  is  a  far  superior 
military  instrument  to  the  one  inherited  by  the  Reagan 
administration  in  19X1.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  its 
manpower,  weapon  systems,  and  supporting  systems 
are  greatly  improved,  as  are  readiness,  sustainability, 
and  combat  capability. 

Collectively,  these  indices  profile  a  cross-section 
of  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  force  structure, 
that  is,  the  basic  size  and  compirsition  of  USAF  combat 
capability  .  That  they  indicate  significant  improvement 
during  the  past  several  years  is  undeniable  Neverthe¬ 
less.  these  statistical  measures  are  not  real  evidence  of 
combat  capability.  The  evidence  that  determines  the 
capabilitv  the  force  structure  ultimately  is  provided 
on  the  field  ic  battle,  for  only  combat  can  demonstrate 
the  true  military  worth  of  systems  and.  of  infinitely 
greater  importance,  the  men  who  employ  them.  Valid  as 
they  are.  however,  combat  judgments  are  not  timely 
judgments;  good  or  bad.  when  they  are  rendered  they 
possess  a  large  measure  of  finality. 

Necessary  ,  therefore,  is  a  combat-oriented  concep¬ 
tual  framework  for  force  structure  decision-making. 
Such  a  framework  would  include  the  realities  and  trends 
of  conflict,  followed  by  technological  capabilities  and 
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potential,  loeuseil  threat  anaKsiN.  aiul  the  inlluenee  ol 
i.tome>tie  and  international  polieies  When  reeeni  L'SAh 
toree  strueture  deeisions  are  viewed  in  the  eontext  ol 
their  inteiTelationships.  the  more  optimistie  assessments 
derived  Irom  statistieal  measures  eive  wav  to  a  more 
disquieting  pieuire 

t  Conceptual  F ramework 

Although  the  (oundation  ol  I'.S  national  seeuriiv  poliev 
IS  deterrenee.  deterrenee  mav  lail,  and  the  nature  ol  vvar 
beeome  the  arbiter  olOne's  lorce  structure,  hvaluatioiis 
about  that  force  structure,  therefore,  must  be  made 
within  the  context  of  war.  Ihe  purposes  for  which  wars 
are  fought  can  vary  substantially;  at  one  level  their 
intent  can  he  to  destroy  a  natitm-state  as  a  political 
entity,  while  at  another  the  aim  could  lx;  the  relatively 
minor  one  of  suppressing  insurgency.  C'lausewit/ 
summed  it  up  quite  nicely  with  his  analogy  that  war  has 
its  own  grammar  (means  and  methods)  but  not  its  own 
logic  (purpose).'  Because  these  purpv>ses  dilter.  the 
methods  and  means  used  to  achieve  the  objectives  must 
exhibit  an  ample  degree  of  nexibility. 

War  IS  not  deterministic  or  mechanistic,  and  thus  it 
cannot  be  reduced  to  numbers.'  Operative  in  war  is 
Clausewit/'s  notion  of  friction.  Like  its  mechanical 
counterpart,  this  phenomenon  affects  all  efforts  in  war. 
and  as  a  consequence  of  it  even  the  most  simple  tasks 
become  difficult;  few  it  any  actions  iKCur  as  expected. 
Further  suggesting  that  war  cannot  be  reduced  to  quan- 
lilalive  judgments  is  the  role  of  chance.  C'lausewit/ 
understood  the  role  of  chance  very  well  when  he  sug¬ 
gested  that 

absolute,  so-called  mathematical,  taeiors  never  lind  a  firm 
basis  in  niililary  calculations.  From  the  very  start  there  is  an 
interplay  ol  possibilities,  probabilities,  ginid  luck  and  bad  that 
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\,\ca\cs  Its  uav  through  the  length  and  breadth  ot  the  tapesli  s 
In  the  whole  range  ol  human  aetnities.  war  most  elosels 
resembles  a  game  ol  eards. ' 

An  essential  element  in  war's  nature  is  the  exist- 
enee  ot  ot  tense  and  detense  as  complementary  I'aeti^rs. 
Neither  is  perteei.  nor  dominant,  both  are  operative 
across  the  spectrum  ot  war  and  at  all  i>perational  levels. 
Consequently,  a  loree  structure  that  ignores  the  comple¬ 
mentary  roles  ot  ottense  and  delense  is  one  that  lunda- 
mentally  is  inconsistent  w  ith  the  nature  ot  war. 

Aside  Irom  the  nature  ol  war.  any  meaninglul 
assessment  ot  a  force  structure  must  include  an  under¬ 
standing  of  war  as  derived  from  its  history.  Only  history 
can  itutline  the  trends  ot  war  and  highlight  change  in  its 
practices.  It  is  history,  moreover,  that  prevents  one 
from  viewing  war  in  a  vacuum,  as  something  apart  trom 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  cirnditions  that  allmv 
war  to  occur  and  which  tempers  its  conduct  and  out¬ 
come.  Histor) .  furthermore,  provides  a  degree  of  crit¬ 
ical  judgment  and  alerts  one  to  the  role  ol  .subjective 
elements  in  war  that  "cannot  be  classified  or  counted  " 
but  which  must  be  "seen  or  felt  '* 

I'he  second  variable  in  the  conceptual  framework  is 
existing  and  emerging  technology.  Technology  affects 
the  force  structure  primarily  in  qualitative  terms,  but  it 
also  can  result  in  differing  quantitive  outcomes.  What 
can  be  referred  to  as  technological  sophisiu-ution .  for 
example,  could  result  in  greater  numbers  of  systems, 
while  what  one  might  term  technological  complexity 
could  have  just  the  opposite  effect.  Technological 
assessments  of  force  structure  decisions  can  be  made  by 
examining  the  trend  of  those  technologies  directly 
related  to  military  capability  and  determining  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  being  exploited,  individually  and 
collectively,  to  provide  maximum  force  structure 
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tlexihility.  But  such  juclutucnis  can  he  made  only  it  one 
possesses  an  underslandine  ol  \chat  torce  structure  sys¬ 
tems  are  needed,  otherwise  the  tendency  will  he  to 
extract  maximum  benefit  Irom  every  technology  rather 
than  the  relevant  ones.  With  regard  to  its  chiet  adver¬ 
sary.  the  USSR,  the  United  States  holds  a  commanding 
lead  in  basic  technologies  directly  related  to  military 
capability.  As  show-n  in  table  I.  the  I’nited  States  is 
superior  in  14.  the  two  countries  are  equal  in  b.  and  the 
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2(1.  U'lci.onimunicalum\  I liKludc'  I 'Ix-r 
OptlCM 

The  li\!  IS  liinilcd  to  2(1  lothnoloaics.  which  wore  -eleacd  with  the 
oh|c\'tise  ol  priaidiils.’  a  salul  base  lor  eotnpanne  oserail  I  S  aiul 
(  .SSk  basil.  tcshiiolos.'>  I'he  lisi  is  in  alphabclaal  order  I  hc'C  icch 
nolo'jics  are  on  the  shell"  and  asailable  lor  appliealion  i  Ihe  leeh 
noloL’ics  are  noi  intended  lo  soiiipaie  lesliiiolon>  lesel  in  eiirteiiils 
DT.PM  )\  h.l)  niilitan.  ss stems  i 

Ihe  teehnolo^eies  selected  base  the  poleiilial  lor  sojiiilieanlls 
C'HA.N(ilN(i  the  inililars  eapabiliu  in  the  next  in  to  2(i  sears  Ihe  leeh 
iii’lo^ies  are  not  static.  lhe>  arc  iiiiprosnie  or  base  the  potential  lor  si;: 
nitieaiil  iiiiproseiiiciils.  new  teehnolocic'  iiias  appear  on  liilure  lists 

The  arrows  denote  that  the  relative  teehiioloev  level  is  CH A\(ilN(i 
siemlieantlv  in  the  direction  indicated 

I  he  iiideiiients  represent  overall  consensus  tot  each  hasu  .echiiol 
oev  area  I  he  I'SSR  iiiav  he  superior  in  some  oi  ihe  suhteehnoloeies 
niakiiie  up  each  basic  techiiolo'cv  Ihe  aveiaee  .issessment  can  mcorpo 
rate  a  sienilicain  variance  when  individual  eoinpoiieiits  o|  a  techiioloev 
are  considered 

VoH/v  I  Caspar  W  Wembeieer.  Amnni/ Ki/'orr  ro  (/n  (one'"".  Ii'tai 
U(i/  /‘AS,’ I U ashiiiL'lon.  DC  (.ioverniiieiii  I’rinlinp  Olliee.  PSIm.  p 
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USSR  leads  in  nnne  Since  these  teehnoloeies  are  tivaiil- 
able  and  oiler  ihe  poienlial  lor  ehanetnu  one's  military 
eapahility  in  10  to  20  years,  they  tire  essential  tor  arri\- 
ine  at  valid  |udenients  about  loree  struelure  ehanoes  ' 

A  closely  related  third  variable  is  threat  aiutlvsts  and 
it  must  iiddress  the  most  serit'us  threat  as  well  >is  those 
most  likely  to  result  in  war.  C  learly  the  I  SSR  tails  into 
the  tonner  category  and  t<>rce  struelure  deeivions  must 
consider  the  range  ot  possible  eontliet  that  includes  a 
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majt)r  nuclear  exchange,  conventional  w;ir.  and  challenges 
at  the  penpherv  .  At  the  same  titne  the  I  nited  States  nuisi 
consider  the  threats  posed  elsewhere,  and  it  is  m  this 
respect  that  the  realities  and  trends  of  war  pla\  .h  an 
important  role  in  the  analysis.  This  consideraln  voiild 
make  clear  the  existence  ol  ditterent  levels  ol  war  and 
suggest  that  forces  capable  of  fighting  at  one  level  may  he 
totally  unsuited  for  another  level.  In  addition,  the  analvsis 
would  highlight  the  different  ways  m  which  military 
forces  are  being  used  and.  by  inference,  how  they  might 
be  employed  in  the  future  given  existing  and  projected 
dctenninants  of  war. 

The  final  element  in  the  conceptual  framework  is 
defense  policy,  which  essentially  consists  of  interna¬ 
tional  and  domestic  politics.  International  politics  is  best 
viewed  as  an  environment  for  defense  policy  in  which 
the  key  factors  are  alliance  systems,  the  balance  of 
power  among  and  between  states,  and  the  thretit  or  con¬ 
duct  of  war.  The  dominant  factor  in  this  environment  is 
existing  and  potential  military  power.  I'he  environment 
of  domestic  politics  consists  of  bureaucracies  and  inter¬ 
est  groups,  differing  siK'ial  classes,  and  political  parties 
Key  factors  in  (his  environment  are  the  essential 
resources  of  siK'iety  such  as  its  manpower,  money  ,  and 
material.  Any  defense  policy  decision,  including  tbree 
structure  decisions,  affects  to  some  extent  both  environ¬ 
ments;  simultaneously,  both  environments  exert  influ¬ 
ence  on  defense  policy.  The  net  result  is  that  many 
policy  decisions,  and  especially  those  that  pertain  to  the 
force  structure,  are  not  the  consequence  of  logic;  rather, 
they  are  the  result  of  politics.''  Indeed,  as  much  as  one 
might  w'ish  it  to  be  otherwise,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
realities  and  trends  of  war.  technology,  and  threat  anal¬ 
yses  are  the  less  inlluentiul  variables  in  force  structure 
decisions. 
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A  brict  assessinenl  ol  several  ongtMiig  initiatives, 
when  viewed  in  the  eontevi  nl Hur  eoneeplual  Irame- 
work.  tends  not  only  to  sueeest  the  si^nilieanee  o!  the 
variables  but  the  extent  to  whieh  toree  strueture  deci¬ 
sions  reflect  l('eie  or  poiiiies. 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 

Although  a  Joint  Service  research  proerani  and  thus  not 
yet  a  toree  structure  issue,  the  potential  sioniricance  ot 
the  Strategic  Oetense  Initiative  tSDl)  warrants  at  least  a 
brief  examination.  Although  serious  concerns  and  ques¬ 
tions  are  expressed  about  SDI.  viewing  it  in  the  context 
vd  war.  technology,  and  threat  analysis  suggests  that  it 
may  be  one  of  the  wisest  decisions  ol  the  nuclear  era 
Above  all  else,  there  is  a  clear  conceptual  argument  tv'r 
SDI  The  majority  of  those  who  have  expressed  their 
disapproval  of  SDI  IxTong  primarily  to  a  diverse  group 
that  includes  scientists,  physicians,  politicians,  analysts, 
and  newspaper  reporters.  T  he  one  trail  that  most  appear 
to  have  in  common  in  their  opposition  to  strategic 
defense  is  a  fundamental  lack  of  undcrstaniiing  about 
the  key  issue  of  war.  This  shortcoming  is  most  regret- 
able,  since  It  is  the  nature  ol  war  and  the  cvimplemen- 
fary  interrelationship  of' offense  and  defense  as  elements 
of  war  that  form  the  essence  of  the  conceptual  argument 
for  SDI. 

Although  it  is  generally  accepted  that  offense  is  the 
dominant  form  of  warfare,  much  evidence  is  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  One  merely  need  compare  the  objeeiives  of 
offense  and  defense  to  observe,  in  a  metaphysical  sense, 
that  defense  is  the  higher  form  of  war.  Its  purptise  is  to 
protect  and  preserve,  but  the  aim  of  offense  is  to  destroy 
and.  in  some  eases,  annihilate.  One  can  argue  also  that 
defense  is  the  stronger  and  less  demanding  type  of  war¬ 
fare.  fhus.  weaker  forces  can  depend  on  defensive  war 
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and  survive,  but  lhc\  inieht  be  deslroyed  if  tbe>  resori 
to  offensive  war  Finally,  defense  perniiis  one  to  absorb 
initial  attacks  and  initiate  offensive  action  at  a  time  and 
place  of  his  own  choosing.  It  is  tor  these  reasons  ihai 
C'lausewit/  could  areue  that  "ilif  ddcnsc  <>/  mi/ 
jti/c  ts  i/u/  i/tsu dlh  s/ronvc)  thii/t  the  nfU  iisive.  |.iik1| 
although  It  IS  ini[ilicii  in  the  nature  ol  |'var|.  ii  is  at  odds 
with  prevalent  opinion,  which  proves  how  ideas  can  be 
contused  bv  superficial  writers  '  iF.inphasis  in  the 
original  I  In  other  words,  the  notion  ot Dffensive  supeii 
onty  apparentiv  has  little  conceptual  basis,  but  deten 
sive  warfare  has  nuich  to  justify  it  This  conceptual 
validity  aside,  however,  history  clearly  suggests  that 
warfare  is  characterized  by  ottetise  and  defense  even 
thevugh  one  or  the  other  form  may  take  precedence  at 
any  given  time. 

Recent  military  history  clearly  shows  that  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  ignore  the  relationship  between  offense  and 
defense  is  not  limited  to  the  present  generation.  For 
example,  strategists  m  World  War  1  failed,  for  the  most 
part,  to  recognize  that  at  some  time  prior  to  the  war. 
defense  had  gained  ascendancy  over  offense.  In  retro¬ 
spect.  the  L  .S  Civil  War  and  the  Russo-Japanese  W  ar 
ottered  ample  evidence  that  the  arbilramenls  of  war 
were  defense  and  attrition,  not  olF’nsf  anit  nvirc.iver. 
Hut  that  lessi'ii  did  not  beci>me  clear  to  most  mililary 
leaders  until  the  ottensives  in  World  War  1  grouml  to  a 
halt  on  the  VNeslern  Front.  Hy  that  time,  too  much  hatl 
been  ■  investevl  "  to  c|uit. 

.•\n  additional  element  in  the  conceptual  argument 
lor  defense  is  the  Clausevv  itziaii  notion  of  triction  as  if 
applies  to  war  .As  a  consequence  of  friction,  war  does 
not  untold  as  planneil;  troops,  weapons  systems,  and 
equipment  lunction  ilittereiitly  when  war  imposes  its 
nature  upon  them.  Claiisewitz's  statement,  'evervthing 
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111  war  IS  \cr\  simple,  hut  the  simplest  itiim:  is  dilli 
cult,  "  is  a  clear  reeoitnilioii  ol  the  problem.' 

B\  applvini;  the'  principle  ol  trieiion  to  niielear 
eontliei.  one  can  rccoeni/e  that  ample  room  exists  tor  it 
to  dominate  such  eonlliet.  I'he  mam  cause  ol  triction 
veould  be  the  uncertainty  associated  \xith  the  etticacy  ot 
nuclear  weapons,  none  ol  which  have  ever  been  tested 
in  a  manner  that  even  remotely  approximates  w.ir  I  his 
potential  tor  triction  is  enormous  and  as  a  consequence 
ot  It.  no  competent  military  otiicer  could  claim  a  hieh 
level  ot  confidence  lor  a  nuclear  attack  Too  many 
uncertainties  exist;  L  .S  military  olticers  know  it  ami  so 
do  their  .Soviet  counterparts  As  prolessional  otiiceis, 
however,  they  will  attempt  to  reduce  the  level  aiiel  coeci 
ot  trieiion  as  it  relates  to  their  operations,  while  reali/ 
inii  that  it  cannot  be  eliminated 

Consider,  then,  how  an  active  I  S  delense  wtuiKI 
add  to  the  problem  ot  the  Soviet  attack  pi. inner  Ol 
necessity,  the  entire  Soviet  attack  tormul.ition  aiul  the 
requirements  tor  oliensive  systems  would  undeieo 
major  moditiealions  I  he  .Soviets  wouli)  need  to  con 
lend  with  a  ereatly  improved  I  S  surveill.ince  and  recon 
naiss.mce  system  and  a  layered  detense  specilically 
taili'red  tor  boost-phase,  postboost,  midcourse,  ami  ter 
niinal  detense  burther  complicating  the  attack  would  be 
LS  prelereiUial  detense  options  that  vvouUI  permit 
delensc's  ot  varied  intensity.  Some  targets  would  he 
detended  heavily  and  others  liuhilv.  but  it  would  be  up 
to  the  Soviets  to  lieure  this  out  Above  all  else,  the 
Soviet  attack  planner  would  need  to  cope  with  triction 
and  uneeriaintv.  Substantial  aiiMunts  ot  both  would  be 
generated  by  I  S  delenses,  but  much  more  would  occur 
because  ot  Soviet  limitations.  Simply  put.  the  Soviets 
could  not  lest  their  capability  against  a  L  S  detense  sys¬ 
tem  any  more  than  they  currently  can  measure  their 
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etlecti\cncss  aizaiiisl  ihc  i.\isim;j  I  S  lorcc  siiiii.iiiie 
riuis.  ihe  added  (rielion  and  resullme  iineeitami\  eeiiei 
ated  by  an  active  I  S  delenxe  would  conipoimd  the 
Soviet  attack  calcnliis  in  .1  eeomciric  ralhei  than 
arithmetic  fashion,  and  tlie  prohabiliiv  of  success  would 
decrease  accordinely.  Some  Soviet  warheads  will  pene¬ 
trate  and  the  resultme  destructiveness  will  he  I'f  no 
small  concern,  even  ihoiieh  the  primarv  tareels  ot  the 
attack  will  he  I  S  retaliatorv  svstems  aiul  not.  as  some 
suggest,  L  S  cities  But.  arguments  tl.af  locus  on  ihe 
impertectahilitv  of  an  active  defense,  aside  Irom  hemg 
irrational,  ignore  the  larger  contribution  that  deleiise  c.iii 
make  to  deterrence  and  hence  the  prevention  ot  conllici. 

A  chief  ohjeclion  to  strategic  defense  is  that  it 
would  lead  to  instability,  either  m  a  crisis  siiuatum. 
wherein  one  side  might  think  it  possessesi  an  ailvanlage. 
or  in  an  intensive  development  and  deplovmeni  etiori 
characterized  by  some  as  an  arms  race  m  space 
Although  the  instability  argument  possesses  some  valiti- 
ity .  It  loses  much  of  its  relevance  when  viewed  in  (he 
context  of  military  history  and  our  experience  with  ihc 
deployment  of  nuclear  systems.  One  probably  would 
search  the  annals  of  militarv  history  m  vain  to  Imd  a 
war  caused  by  instability  resulting  from  the  deployment 
of  weapon  svstems  Imleeii.  all  of  the  evidence  appears 
to  the  contrary,  even  during  the  nuclear  period  As  an 
example,  lor  almost  a  qu.irter  of  a  century  following 
World  War  II.  I  .S  nuclear  superi.u.:y  created  force 
structure  instability  \i\-u-\i\  the  I'S.SK,  but  it  led  to  no 
nuclear  conllict. 

Aviditionally .  the  historical  record  would  suggest 
that  neither  superpower  would  initiate  nuclear  war  to 
prevent  the  other  from  deploying  a  tuiKlamentally  new 
weapons  system.  The  .Soviets,  lor  example,  took  the 
lead  in  the  deployment  of  land-based  missiles  and 
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ciirrcntK  arc  the  only  nation  to  posses''  an  operational 
antisatellite  weapon  i  he  L  niteil  St..ies,  on  the  olhei 
hani).  led  in  sea  launched  K'MMs  and  nuilliple  inde 
pendentl)  targeted  reenirv  vehicles  ( M1R\ si  In  these 
and  other  smiilar  deplov inents.  the  other  side  meielv 
developed  what  amounted  to  an  oltsetline  eapabililv 
(which  ditteis  substantially  Irom  what  is  rclerred  to  as 
action-reaction ). 

Ihis  trend,  moreover,  seems  to  suevtcst  ih.ii  sub¬ 
stantive  or  dramatic  breakthroughs  are  not  a  characteris¬ 
tic  ot  .Sov  let- American  arms  competition  W  hat  one  side 
develops  the  other  soon  acc|uires.  allhoueh  the  record 
does  show  that,  eveept  lor  a  lew  instances,  the  I  niied 
States  has  maintained  a  i|ualitative  edge.  In  this  reg.ird. 
should  the  I  lilted  States  develop  an  ett'ective  iletcnsc 
system  without  the  I  SSK's  lollowing  sun.  the  I  niied 
States  has  pleilged  publicly  to  share  its  technoloev 
(  ynics  who  do  not  take  the  (.'mted  States  seriotislv  or 
critics  who  argue  that  providing  delensive  technologv  to 
the  Soviets  IS.  to  put  it  mildly,  mipriuicnt.  perhaps  can 
take  some  comlort  In  the  reali/'ilion  that  the  Soviets, 
through  various  means,  iisuallv  have  managed  to  obtain 
ilesircd  military  data  trom  the  V^est 

Opponents  ot  SDI  also  cite  its  consev|uences  lor  the 
Id72  .AB.M  Treaty .  the  provisions  ot  which  would 
appear  to  prevent  the  deployment  ol  an  etiective  strate 
gic  vletense  This  argument,  tmlorlunatelv .  demonstrates 
a  narrow  view  ot  the  purposes  ol  arms  control  bv  sug¬ 
gesting  that  i/K  mill  Him  s  are  the  ultimate  measure  ot 
merit  That  simply  is  not  the  case.  Arms  control  is  but 
one  (albeit  a  vital  onei  ol  several  means  userl  to  main¬ 
tain  deterrence  It  is  not.  however,  an  enil  in  itsell.  aiul 
thus  Its  products  shouki  uiulergo  continual  assessment. 

I  he  concept  ol  dclending  <.ne  s  ballistic  missile 
force  IS  militarily  soimd.  a  point  well  uiuierstooil  bv 
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niilitaiv  tilticcrs.  both  Soviet  and  American.  L'ntil 
recently,  however,  the  characteristics  ot  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  prevented  an  ettective  defense,  and  because  of 
those  circumstances  the  .ABM  I'reaty  made  sense  in 
1472  and  for  several  years  to  follitw.  But  n(n\  vee  need 
to  question  the  relevance  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  since  it 
appears  that  the  eoncept  of  defense  can  become  a  practi¬ 
cal  reality  by  systematic  exploitation  tif  emereine  tech- 
noloity .  The  treaty  is  not  sacrosanct  and  both  sides  can 
nuidify  it  ihroueh  negottations.  A  refusal  to  consider 
that  option  ignores  existing  technological  realities,  the 
basic  elements  of  deterrence,  and  the  nature  of  war; 
iiK'reover.  it  would  confirm  the  view  of  arms  control 
critics  that  the  goals  of  arms  control  advocates  are  sadly 
misplaced. 

Those  who  oppose  SIX  on  technological  grounds, 
like  those  who  raise  the  instability  argument,  lent)  to 
ignt're  the  histtuical  rect>rd.  It  would  suggest  the  least 
difficult  problem  for  Sl)l  is  technology,  ct'mments  from 
scientists  opposing  strategic  defense  nt>tw  ithstainling 
(In  that  regard,  one  only  need  rectill  the  distinguishetl 
scientist.  Vannevar  Bush,  who  ridiculed  the  itleti  of 
ICBMs  in  the  years  folU>wing  World  War  11.)  .Althttugh 
there  are  serious  technoU>gical  quesiitms  pertaining  to 
strategic  defense,  feasibility  is  not  one  i>f  them  The  rel¬ 
evant  questions  are  vchtch  technoUtgies.  of  the  scseral 
that  show  promise,  offer  the  highest  probability  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  how  they  can  be  exploited  for  defensi\e  pur¬ 
poses. 

But  perhaps  the  most  relevant  point  about  technol¬ 
ogy  is  its  relationship  to  the  larger  scheme  t>f  things. 
During  the  nuclear  era  we.  as  a  nation,  all  too  often 
have  allowed  technology  to  dominate  or  exert  undue 
influence  on  our  decision-making  process.  Quite  often 
instead  of  using  technology  to  satisfy  conceptual 
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lormulations  we  have  permiiied  the  reverse  to  occur, 
and  as  a  consequence  technology  has  tended  to  contri'l 
our  actions.  Fortunately.  SDI  has  returned  us  to  a  more 
logical  order  of  things,  first  by  establishing  a  concept 
and.  as  a  second  step,  looking  lor  technology  to  provide 
the  means  or  force  structure.  Should  that  occur,  a  meas 
ure  of  intended  compatibility  would  exist  between  .in 
element  of  the  force  structure  and  the  purposes  tor 
which  it  exists.  Regrettably,  one  cannot  say  that  lor 
other  Reagan  administration  structure  decisions 

The  Midgetman 

classic  case  of  a  misguided  force  structure  process 
and  decision  can  be  found  in  the  el  tort  to  design, 
develop,  and  deploy  a  nurbile  small  intercontinental  bal¬ 
listic  missile  (.SICB.M).  referred  to  as  Midgctman  The 
outgrow  th  of  the  President  s  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces  (Scoweroft  Commission).  Midgetmaii  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  realities  of  war  and  reasoned  threat 
analysis;  as  a  proposed  system,  it  exists  inn  because  ot 
logic  but  becau.se  of  domestic  politics. 

The  origins  of  Midgetman  are  found  m  two  very 
debatable  and  related  issues  concerning  a  possible  stra¬ 
tegic  nuclear  exchange  with  ICBMs — land-based  mis¬ 
sile  vulnerability  and  a  concept  known  as  first  strike  In 
brief,  the  former  accepts  as  valid  the  assumption  that 
Soviet  ICBM  reliability  and  counterforce  potential 
(which  derive  from  warhead  yield  and  accuracy)  are 
sulficient  to  destroy  the  majority  of  I’S  fixed-basevl  sy  s¬ 
tems.  First  strike  simply  postulates  that  the  Soviets,  by 
launching  a  massive  nuclear  attack  first,  could  destroy 
enough  US  systems  to  render  a  US  response  unlikely  or 
impossible.  The  burden  of  prool  lor  these  positions,  ol 
course,  rests  with  the  advocates,  but  despite  extensive 
research,  analysis,  and  argumentation,  the  evidence 
remains  lacking. 
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Mtireovcr.  it  is  unlikely  that  evidence  will  be  turth- 
eiiming  without  extensive  operational  testing  of  nuelear- 
armed  ICBMs.  Without  operational  testing  the  destruet 
radii  td  warheads  cannot  be  known  accurately;  valid 
calculations  tor  the  circular  error  prtibabic  (ChP)  cannot 
be  made  because  they  depend  on  numerous  factors .  all 
of  which  are  subject  to  error  under  present  constraints; 
bias  errors — the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  CHP  to 
the  target — presently  are  estimated  by  unveriliable  the¬ 
oretical  calculations  based  on  unproven  and  improvable 
assumptions;  nuclear  phenomena  such  as  fratricide  are 
not  sufficiently  understood;  and  an  entire  range  of  issues 
relating  to  Soviet  alert  postures  and  command,  control, 
and  communications  procedures  and  capability  are  not 
known  with  any  certainty." 

In  sum.  the  realities  of  war.  that  is.  war  as  it 
occurs  in  practice  and  not  as  postulated  by  unproven 
theoretical  assumptions,  would  suggest  that  vul¬ 
nerability  of  fixed-based  ICBMs  is  far  less  than  its  pro¬ 
ponents  claim  and  that  a  first  strike  concept  will  remain 
exactly  that — a  concept.  Indeed,  it  is  instructive  to  note 
that  this  view  is  shared  by  a  widely  respected  Soviet 
officer,  former  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  Marshall  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  N.V'.  Ogarkov.  In  a  IP84  Red  Star 
article,  he  observed. 

on  the  one  hand,  it  would  seem  a  provess  of  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  potential  for  the  nuclear  powers  to  destroy  the  enemy  is 
iKcumng.  while  on  the  other  there  is  an  equally  steady  and.  I 
would  say.  even  sharper  reduction  in  ihe  potential  lor  an 
aggressor  to  inflict  a  so-called  "disarming  strike"  on  his 
main  enemy.  The  point  is  that  with  the  quantity  and  diversity 
of  nuclear  missiles  that  have  already  been  achieved,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  destroy  the  enemy  's  systems  with  a 
single  strike. 

Aside  from  these  statements  and  other  arguments 
found  in  the  nature  of  war.  a  host  of  other  rea.sons  make 
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pursuing  Midgctman  unsound.  The  tirsi  ol  these  is 
uneertainty  about  its  operational  el'teetiveness  resulting 
from  the  system's  mobility,  trrors  in  location  or  orien¬ 
tation  at  launch  can  lead  to  significant  miss-distances,  a 
condition  that  is  particularly  undesirable  if  one  is  aiming 
at  hardened  targets.  An  alternate  guidance  svstem  that 
relies  on  stellar-aided  inertial  or  NAVSTAR  reception 
in  the  missile  (as  planned  for  the  Navy's  Trident  II  mis¬ 
sile)'*  could  improve  accuracy,  but  such  a  system  raises 
reliability  and  vulnerability  questions.  Mobilitv  also 
requires  use  of  a  hard  mobile  launcher  (HML)  to  trans¬ 
port  Midgetman.  Such  a  systenr  would  require  olf-ioad 
capability  and  must  be  able  to  withstand  wind  vectors  of 
several  hundred  kilometers-per-hour  and  blast  pressures 
up  to  40  p.s.i,'-'  Finally,  from  an  operational  standpoint, 
the  Midgetman's  range  and  penetration  capability  are 
doubtful  because  of  congressionally  imposed  weight 
restrictions. 

Dollar  and  manpower  costs  also  impugn  the 
wisdom  of  Midgetman.  The  General  .Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  estimates  that  each  Midgetman  warhead  will 
cost  about  SlOO  million  as  compared  to  S25  million  for 
an  MX  warhead.  Total  cost  for  the  program  is  estimated 
at  S44  billion.  Moreover.  GAO  concludes  that  man¬ 
power  requirements  will  be  on  the  order  of  20. ()()()  to 
.'Id.OtK)  additional  personnel."* 

To  the  foregoing  issues  one  must  add  the  implica¬ 
tions  for  arms  control  efforts.  As  is  well  known,  ver¬ 
ification  is  one  of  the  most  serious  challenges  for  arms 
control  efforts,  and  the  introduction  of  mobile  systems 
can  only  exacerbate  that  issue.  Verification  aside,  even 
the  monitoring  of 

total  missile  limits  would  apparently  require  very  intrusive 
coviperative  measures  that  go  far  beyond  relying  on  national 
technical  means.  These  intrusive  measures  would  probably 
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mcludc  a  vcr\  detailcil  listini!  ol  all  nussik-  prixJuctiiin  labili¬ 
ties.  the  establishment  ol  annual  production  quotas  lor 
weapon  s\ stems  and  their  major  subcomponents  and  the 
extensive  employment  ol  human  inspectors."’ 

Such  measures,  however,  wmild  require  a  giant  step 
forward  for  an  obsessively  secretive  society  such  as  the 
LSSK 

I'he  evidence  against  Midgetman.  therefore, 
appears  overwhelming.  Nevertheless,  the  influence  of 
domestic  politics,  as  exerted  through  congressional 
pressures,  niay  result  in  ultimate  dephnment. 

A  chief  advocate  is  Representative  l.es  .Aspin. 
Chairman  of  the  House  .Armed  .Serviees  Commillee. 
whose  primary  tbcus  appears  not  to  be  the  nature  of  war 
and  its  history.  Notwithstanding  the  reasonably  obvious 
irrationality  of  Mid^cDUitn.  Aspin  not  only  persists  in 
his  supptirt  for  it  but  is  critical  id  the  L'S.AF-  and  the 
Pentagon  for  offering  their  professional  judgments 
against  it.  .Apparently  frustrated  because  the  military 
does  not  see  it  his  way.  .Aspin  laments,  "now.  goddamn 
it.  you  got  these  loons  over  in  the  Pentagon  trying  to 
cashier  the  .Midgetman."'  .As  an  eight-term  congress¬ 
man  with  a  Ph.D.  in  economics  and  two  years  of  mili¬ 
tary  experience  as  Pentagon  eci>mmiist.  he  obviously 
should  have  some  valued  insights  on  the  issue.  But  he 
clearly  oversteps  the  bounds  of  credibility  when  he 
areues  further,  saying. 

One  of  mv  priorities  in  this  business  is  to  solve  the  vul- 
ncrabilitv  ot  land-based  missiles.  .  This  government  ot  ours 
screws  around  with  problems  forever.  II  you've  got  enough 
of  a  consensus  to  go  ahead  with  it.  lets  do  it d' 

.And  therein  lies  the  heart  of  this  force  structuring 
problem  An  otherwise  intelligent  and  competent  Con¬ 
gressman.  whose  overall  record  on  defense  issues 
deserves  some  praise,  reveals  his  utter  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  about  war  by  stating  that  his  priority  is  to 
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"  the  vulneiahiliu  pniblem.  Such  cross  iiiiseon- 
eeptions  and  ctiorts  at  manipulation  not  onl\  have  an 
adverse  alTeet  on  the  resultini;  loree  structure,  thev  have 
a  sicnitieant  intiuenee  on  the  essential  resources,  such 
as  manpower,  money,  and  material,  that  lorm  the 
essence  of  dvimesiie  policy.  But  when  one  reeocni/es 
that  the  decisions  made  in  the  environment  ol  domestic 
politics  are  ultimately  felt  in  the  environment  of  interna¬ 
tional  politics,  then  the  final  consequences  of  such  well 
intentioned  but  fundamentally  wrong  decisions  become 
clear. 

The  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter 

A  major  element  in  the  ILSAl-'s  Tactical  Fighter  road¬ 
map  is  a  ne.xl-generalKm  aircraft  referred  to  as  the 
Advanced  Tactical  Fighter  (AF'D.  Thmnas  F.  Cooper. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Research. 
Development,  and  l.ogistics.  sums  up  its  features; 

One  is  . .  sustained  supersonic  llighl  without  using  niilitarv 
power  .Another  kev  one  is  affordability,  with  ihe  great 
emphasis  in  the  Air  Force  todav  on  reliabilitv,  main¬ 
tainability,  and  supivortabilitv 

We  are  also  looking  tor  S  fOL  eharaeterisiies.  The  new 
engine  that  we  are  looking  al  right  now  will  have  a  two- 
dimensional  nozzle.  W'e  are  not  looking  tor  \  S  fOl..  |usi 
STOL.  so  that  we  can  land  and  take  off  on  short  runways, 
battle-damaeed  runways. 

A  linal  characteristic  we  are  Uniking  lor  is  a  modieiim  ol 
low  observability,  and  there  is  a  key  there,  loo.  as  lo  how 
much  low  observability  are  we  talking  about,  because  there 
are  some  trade-offs  in  terms  of  performance  and  low 
observability. 

Basically,  Ihe  ATF  is  a  projected  means  of  defeat¬ 
ing  an  expected  Soviet  air  threat.  In  the  past  few  years 
the  Soviets  have  improved  their  Frontal  Aviation  funda¬ 
mentally  by  moving  from  short-range  day  fighters  to 
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lonuer-range  aircratt  with  improved  ad\erse  weather 
capability  .  C'oniinued  improveineius  can  be  expected, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  concomitant  ehanees 
w  ill  occur  in  Soviet  operational  practices  and  command 
and  control  procedures  to  exploit  the  new  technology  . 

Hov\e\er.  the  projected  Soviet  air  threat,  although 
not  to  he  taken  lightly,  does  not  otter  ample  jusiilication 
tor  the  A\  rb.  The  USAF.  theretore.  has  proxided  addi¬ 
tional  rationale  that  links  the  emerging  Sox  lel  threat  to 
the  existence  ot  new  and  advanced  I  S  technologies  In 
congressional  testimony  the  I'SAF  argues. 

xxe  neexl  to  take  adxantage  ot  advanced  technologies  across 
the  board  in  terms  ot  loxx  signatures,  low  observables 

VVe  will  liKik  to  such  advanced  technolivgies  tor  our  avi¬ 
onics  system  tor  t'perabiliiy  and  reliability  enhancements,  in 
terms  ot  the  xerv  high  speed  integrated  circuitry.  ,  Ac  will 
give  It  increased  range.  .  .  and  we  will  have  short  lake-oll 
and  landing  capability  to  lel  it  remoxe  some  ol  the  tether  to 
some  ot  the  Umger  bases. 

It  will  have  a  |ileleied|  take-oil  capability,  and  will  also 
be  able  to  land  within  (deletedi  and  we  are  looking  lor  thrust 
reversers  to  help  us  have  that  pcriorniance  regime.-" 

Clearly  the  LS.M-  is  exploiting  the  opportunities 
ottered  by  advanced  technology  and  is  addressing  a  key 
aspect  of  the  Soviet  threat  expected  in  a  Central  Furo- 
pean  war.  What  one  must  question,  however,  is  the 
extent  ot  the  threat  analysis.  In  particular  the  existing 
Soviet  threat  against  NATO  airfields  wnuld  seem  to 
question  the  advisability  ol  continued  reliance  on  tixed 
bases.  Soviet  Operational  Maneuver  Groups  and 
Spetsna/  units  (special  purpose  forces)  have  the 
capability  and  clear  potential  to  penetrate  rear  areas 
quickly  ,  while  operating  independent  ot  main  forces. 
Soviet  surtace-to-surface  missiles,  such  as  the  SS-2(). 
but  particularly  the  SS-21.  SS-22.  and  the  SS-23 
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Superscud  all  pose  direct  threats  aeainst  NA  I  t)  aii  - 
tields  hinally.  eineritini:  Sos  iet  air  assets  raise  (iinda 
mental  questions  about  the  security  of  lixed  bases 

In  a  response  to  these  types  ol  threats  the  I  SAl  's 
General  ('harles  L.  Donnelly.  Jr..  C'INC'l  SAf-l:. 
claimed.  "IThe  enemy ‘s|  takini;  out  a  runuay  slows  me 
down,  but  it  doesn't  stop  me  "  lie  liirther  sueeesied 
that  the  combination  ol  an  A  I  F.  w  ith  a  take-oU  roll  ot 
less  than  2.(KK)  teet.  and  some  2(KI  suitable  airstrips  m 
West  Ciermany  would  permit  the  conduct  ol  operations 
under  a  Soviet  attack.  '' 

Such  arsiumenis.  although  not  totally  persuasi\e. 
do  have  merit.  But  what  they  really  suggest  is  that  the 
US  XF  must  be  prepared  to  tight,  under  attack,  liom  dis 
persed  locations.  How  well  we  should  he  able  to  do  that 
appears  to  be  a  most  relevant  question  lor  any  tighter 
force  structure  decision,  but  thus  tar  it  seems  to  take  a 
back  seat  to  the  potential  lor  advanced  technology  ' 
The  pertormance  characteristics  the  A  I'F  oilers  are 
highly  desirable,  but  they  must  be  pul  into  the  cmitevt 
ot  more  probable  wartime  operations. 

By  way  of  analogy,  the  USAF  appears  to  be  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  footsteps  of  the  I  S  Army  Air  Corps  when 
it  began  its  search  for  a  long-range  escort  fighter  prior 
to  World  War  11,  The  efforts  began  with  assumptions 
that  proved  to  be  wrong;  that  the  aircraft  needed  suffi¬ 
cient  internal  fuel  ttt  match  the  bomber  s  range;  that  it 
required  two  pilots  to  eomfiensate  for  fatigue;  and  that  it 
needed  at  least  two  gunners  for  offensive  and  defensive 
action.  The  resulting  designs  (such  as  the  Beil  XFiVDI 
Airaeuda)  proved  to  be  totally  unsuitable,  of  course, 
simply  because  their  si/e  significantly  limited  perform¬ 
ance  characteristics.  The  answer  to  the  long-range 
fighter  escort  came  ntit  from  a  new  design  but  from  the 
application  of  an  existing  technology,  the  external  fuel 
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t.mk,  B\  injkin;j  U  a  ictli'^tmahk'  lank,  hoih  ran^c  anJ 
liylui^r  porlormaiKe  were  letaiiied 

\\  hat  ihiN  hi^'<)neal  example  ^ueeesis  is  that  the 
L  S/Vh  should  ask  itsell  a  i:asie  questiiui:  .Are  projeeied 
tighter  designs  new  iiiul  innoxative.  laking  aeUaniage  ol 
all  possible  coiuhiiuitions  o(  advanced  lechnolopx.  mi 
are  lhe>  merely  straight-line  exirapolalions  Irom  preseni 
approaches?  I'he  admoiiishmenl  of  a  well  respecied  ana¬ 
lyst  (althiuigh  ottered  in  a  slightly  ditlerent  context) 
should  be  heeded. 

those  In  |)ositt''n'  •>!  inlluenec  in  the  Al  b  program,  both 
now  and  in  the  future,  must  remain  keenlv  niindlul  ol  whs 
that  aircralt  is  being  developed  and  wluii  it  is  expected  to  do. 
lest  techiiiiliigical  delerniinisni  lead  us  imce  again  to  put  the 
cart  belore  the  horse  '  thmphasis  m  the  original  ) 

The  Special  Operations  Forces 

Perhaps  the  least  glamorous  .Air  Porce  sy  stems  addressed 
in  torce  stmeture  debates  are  the  special  oix'rations  lorces 
i.SOF).  Ostensibly,  eihrrts  have  been  underway  since  19b I 
to  revitalize  .SOF.  but  the  force  structure  since  19Sb 
clearly  demonstrates  that  little  progress  has  been  made 
■Although  several  reasons  can  be  advanced  to  explain  this 
lack  ol  modernization,  the  key  element  is  a  lundamental 
lack  ot  Air  Force  understanding  about  war  in  general  and 
war  at  the  low  end  of  the  conllict  spectrum  m  particular. 
Nowhere  is  that  intellectual  shortcoming  more  obvious 
than  in  Air  Force  drxtrine. 

Fven  a  casual  reading  of  the  1984  version  of  .Air 
Force  Manual  11.  fiasii  Acntsfnn  i'  Doctrine  (/f  the 
I’niretl  Stares  Air  Force,  suggests  little  institutional 
interest  or  understanding  about  the  essence  of  war.  that 
is.  its  nature.  Instead  of  viewing  war  in  all  of  its  com¬ 
plexity.  as  a  test  of  independent  wills  dominated  by  fric¬ 
tion.  the  Air  Force  is  content  to  view  the  phenomenon 
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m  terms  best  described  as  dclcrmimstic  and  mei.lianis- 
I  he  Air  boree's  paradigm  ol  \sar  tends  to  \ieu  the 
phenomenon  as  an  enormous  engineering  problem  to  be 
solved  through  the  application  ol  Liiianiit lahle  taeiois, 
sueh  as  men.  machines,  and  teehnologv 

Ciisen  this  approach.  .Air  1  orce  thinking  sees  no 
need  to  make  distinctions  about  the  diliereni  lewis  ol 
war  and  the  challenges  the\  present.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Air  Force  sees  no  specilic  role  or  lunciion  lor  SOF; 
indeed,  the  tlexibilitv  postulated  lor  .SOF  assumes  ihat 
they  are  appropriate  tor  use  at  any  number  ot  points  on 
a  seamless  cloth  of  contlict  intensity  .  ''  That  being  ihe 
case,  specilic  strategies  lor  employment  ot  SOF  at  the 
lovs  .I'd  ol  the  cont'lict  spectrum  are  deemed  unneccs 
sary .  It  tollows.  therelore.  liiat  'a'ionali/ations  lor  SOI 
moderni/ation  become  equaily  unnecessary. 

Not  surprisingly,  numerous  eonceptual  challenges 
have  been  raised  to  these  .Air  Force  doctrinal  ludgmenis 
concerning  SOF  -'  Fhe  challenges,  however,  h.ive  been 
ignored  or  rejected  by  the  senior  .Air  Force  leadership, 
which  continues  to  argue  tor  SOF  tipplicabiliiy  across 
the  broader  spectrum  ol  ci'iillict.  The  .Air  Force  Chiel  ot 
Staff,  for  example,  niainlams  that  although 

some  perceive  Specuil  ()(vratioris  forces  i.SOf  i  .is  King  pn 
manly  employed  in  very  low  inlensilv  opcralioiis 
iImi’s  the  slut/  itisllis  iin-  mtiilr  ot  Our  ,S()f  torces  .ire  iicces 
sarily  trained  anvl  equipped  to  fight  at  all  levels  ol  conllict, 
and  the  systems  we  huv  have  to  he  robust  and  allonlabic  .iiul 
capable  across  a  wide  coiillicl  spectrum  il  niph.isis  added  i 

.At  a  minimum,  such  a  view  clearly  demonstrates  a 
lack  of  discernment  about  w.ir.  and  in  particukir  it 
ignores  the  crucial  relatioi,,>hip  that  exists  between  its 
ends  and  means.  .Afore  imporliinl.  it  explains  a  clear 
lack  of  emphasis  on  the  development  of  specific  SOF 
weapon  systems.  I'he  Air  Force  argument,  that  SOF  are 
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to  tiiihl  at  all  levels  t>l  conihet.  requires  SOF  to  eom- 
pete  uith  other  elements  o|  the  lorce  strueture.  sueh  as 
f-l5s.  F  16s,  F-l  1  Is.  anil  the  like.  B>  am  measure  ol 
perti'rmanee.  however,  these  latter  s\ stems  are  mueh 
more  capable  than  tvpieal  SOF  aireralt.  sueh  as  .-\C  1  .’Ml 
eunships  and  HH-5.^  Pave  l.ow  helicopters  In  unv  per 
tormance  referenced  criteria,  therefore.  SOF  .iircraft 
would  appear  to  possess  relalivelv  limited  capahilitv 
and.  hence,  less  potential.  If  one  then  imposes  fiscal 
constraints  upon  the  evaluative  process,  the  oul-'ome  n 
foreordained  -SOF  simply  cannot  compete.  This  lack 
of  intellectual  discernment  about  war  and  the  imposition 
ot  budget  realities  have  combined  to  limit  SOF  enhance¬ 
ment  programs  severely.  Indeed,  as  noted  bv  two 
defense-minded  senators  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense. 

It  IS  discouraging  to  note  that  tiKlav  we  have  evacllv  ilie  -.anie 
number  ol  MC  I  .Vt  (.’ombul  l  alon  aireralt  ( I4i  and  AC  I  4(i 
\  H  gufiships  tIO  10)  as  we  had  at  the  lime  ol  Desert  One. 
and  iwo  tevver  IIM  .S.'  Pave  |,ow  helicopiers  than  we  hail  in 
.Mav  Id.HO  |7  today  compared  with  ')  in  l‘)X0)  ' 

Ihese  views,  although  directed  at  the  Air  l  oice. 
are  representative  of  a  broader  concern  about  SOF 
found  throughout  mueh  of  the  I  S  Congress.  Indeed, 
some  members  of  Congress,  who  noted  that  SOF  did 
not  benefit  appreciably  from  the  Keagan  arms  buildup, 
eventually  recognized  the  force  structure  problem  to  be 
a  symptom  of  a  deeper,  more  fundamental  issue  In 
their  view  ,  the  SOF  problem  resulted  from  an  organiza¬ 
tional  arrangement  that,  in  elfect.  made  SOF  enhance¬ 
ment  an  option  for  the  senior  Air  Force  leadership 
Consequently,  m  October  IMSb.  the  Congress  took  SOF 
prerogatives  away  from  the  Air  Force  (and  the  other 
Services  as  well)  by  creating  a  new  unified  command, 
the  United  States  Special  Operations  Forces  Command 
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( rS.SOf  t’)  '■  The  cnahliPL’  lei;islalion  >;a\c  tht-  ik’'.'. 
L'omni.ind  icsponMhilit\  lor  all  aliairs  rclalinu  to  spoL  ial 
opcralions  acti\itics,  Includint; 

a.  dc\clopin;_'  sfralc^v .  doLirinc.  and  laclii-  v: 
h  Londurtmy  spociali/cd  arses  o|  msiruelion  lor 
eoMiinissioned  and  in>neominissioned  oilieers, 
e  ensuring’  combat  readiness; 
d  de'clopine  and  aeiiuirine  equipment  |X'euliar  to 
special  operations  and  aequirme  special  operations 
peculiar  material,  supplies,  and  services; 
e  eiisunna  the  iiiieropv. ability  ol  equipment  and 
lorces, 

Moreover,  the  leuislation  directed  that  the  new  umtied 
cotntnand  be  headed  by  an  ollieer  ol  lour-star  rank;  cre¬ 
ated  a  new  .Assistant  Secretary  ol  Delense  lor  Special 
Operations  and  l.ow  Intensity  C'onllict;  and  established, 
within  the  National  Security  Council,  a  Board  lor  l.ow 
Intensity  C'onllict  to  coordinate  I'S  policy  lor  low- 
intensity  contliet.'' 

This  new  legislation  is  important  lor  the  Tinted 
States,  in  part  because  ol  what  it  portends  lor  tuture 
SOF  decelopment  and  employment  capabilities  For  the 
•Air  Force  it  is  important  because  it  virtually  assures  that 
capable  Air  Force  SOF  will  be  created  not  because  ol 
instituttonal  leadership  but  in  spite  ol  it. 

Judgments  and  Implications 

When  v  iewed  in  the  context  ol  contliet  trends,  loctised 
threat  analysis,  technology,  and  military  policy  as  mtlu- 
enced  by  domestic  and  international  politics,  a  number 
ol  judgments  and  implicalions  emerge  about  C'S.AF' 
force  structure  changes  since  IdKI.  The  first  judgment 
is  that  many  of  the  major  force  structure  initiatives  are 
externally  motivated.  The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 
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Mid^ctiiian.  aiul  acdial  (as  (.ixiiparcd  to  iiiiciielcil)  SOI- 
rcMtali/alioii  are  the  rcMilis  ol  pressures  e\enei.i  tiom 
outside  ot  (lie  ntilitar\  and.  lor  the  luost  part,  h\  ei\il 
tails  Second,  the  external  |udenien(s  appear  to  he  more 
aeeurate  xxhen  lhe\  aildress  hroad.  eoneepiual  noiioiis. 
e  e  .  SDl  and  SOI  ('oinersely.  they  leiiil  to  he  al  i>dds 
xxith  the  (nir|iose  ol  inililarx  power  when  adxoeatme 
speeitie  weapon  systems  sueli  a-.  Mideetman  Ihird.  ilie 
I  SAT  ,^;:^lltio^a!!^  remains  liarrlware-onented  and  as 
sueh  lound  iisell  respondme  lo  Ronald  Reagan  on  SDl 
The  hardware  loeus  also  has  prexenied  ihe  dexelopnieni 
ot  eoneepiual  arguments  against  Midgetman.  but  at  ihe 
same  time  it  has  surtaeed  the  more  serious  operational 
limitations  about  the  system.  The  hardware  loeus  is 
quite  exuleut  in  the  pursuit  ot  A  l  l-.  RegretiabI - .  the 
ettort  appears  t('  he  aiming  lor  a  straight-lme  extrapola¬ 
tion  of  eurrent-gencration  tighlers  instead  ot  lundamen- 
tal  departures  that  might  be  possible  with  a  eombmation 
of  adxaneed  teehnologies.  I  he  final  ludgment  is  that  the 
most  intluential  variables  m  the  eoneepiual  Iramework 
are  not  the  more  obxious  ones,  sueh  as  war  and  threat 
analysis;  rather,  domestie  polities  are  the  major  deiermi 
Hants  1  hits  Ihe  toree  siruelure.  although  the  output  ol 
many  things,  is  not  the  result  primarily  ot  logie 

Ihe  implieations  of  the  ehanges  are  se\er;il.  l  irst. 
it  ,S1)!  leads  to  a  eredible  eleploynient  program,  it 
elearly  will  result  m  the  most  signitieant  ehange  m  the 
(oree  strueture  smee  the-  arhent  ol  ihe  nuclair  age.  l  or 
the  tirst  lime  in  the  history  of  nuelear  deployment  a 
toree  strueture  vxill  be  balaiieed  and  eonsisleni  with  the 
nature  ol  war  and  thus  will  eontribiile  to  deterrenee. 
Seeond.  Midgetman,  beeause  it  laeks  a  warfighting 
rationale,  is  unlikely  to  surxixe.  Perhaps  powerlul 
domestie  polilieal  pressures  ean  save  it,  but  the  long¬ 
term  implieations  of  sueh  an  ouleome  would  have  pro¬ 
found  eonsequenees  lor  L'S  military  poliey.  Third,  the 
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CNtcrnalK  (.lircLtcd  rcoiyani/aiion  ol  SOF  l:IvaU‘^  coikIi 
tiiHis  tliat  mi”ht  load  t;'  i!'-  bocoii)in>?  a  incaiiitval  id 
lori-c.  riic  I'liitcd  Slates  ticeds  militarx  povi.er  that  it 
can  use,  and  the  trends  ol  u  at  tare  sueeest  tliat  St)l 
eapahilit\  \'.ould  he  a  most  appropriate  militar\  loree 
lor  the  toreseeahie  luture. 

The  tinal  implieation  is  the  most  serious  one. 
beeause  it  raises  questions  about  the  prolessional  eonu 
petenee  ot  the  Air  l  oree  to  make  ludemenls  ci>neemine 
its  toree  strueture  The  approaeh  to  each  ol  ilie  loree 
'irueiure  issues  addressed  herein Miiieeiman. 
■Xl'P.  and  SOI-  -suet'esl  serious  limits  lo  \ii  1  oree 
thinking  eoneerning  its  lundamental  task  ol  undeist.ind 
ing  and  lighting  sear.  The  Sl)(  initiative  has  been  long 
overdue:  il  eontes  noi  iVom  the  Air  l-oree.  however,  but 
trom  the  President  ot  the  I'nited  States  And  although 
lour  vears  have  elapsevi  smee  the  I’lesnleiit's  eall  bn 
Sl)l.  the  Air  I  oree  lias  vet  to  otter  a  eomprehen'i ve 
rationale  tor  SDI  baseil  on  the  nature  ol  war,  Smulailv. 
the  .Xir  l  oree's  opposition  to  Mivlgetman.  although 
laudable,  also  exhibits  a  laek  ol  understanding  about 
war  and  its  nature  i  he  .XTl-  initiative,  bv  eoniiasi. 
merelv  viemonstrates  the  Air  l  oree's  long  si.jnding 
emphasiv  on  teehnologv 

I'o  argue,  .is  the  An  l  oree  vioes.  th.it  emerging 
leehnologies  must  be  ineoi  poi  sited  in  ,i  new  lighter 
design  to  replace  existing  svstenis.  is  not  wiihoul  meril 
'i  el.  sneh  r.iiion.ili/.itioii  ■  h.irdiv  are  suHicient  lo  iiisiilv 
the  .Ni  l'  1  he  v.ilid  and  relevant  arguments  lor  .i  new 
tighter  should  be  touiul  primanlv  m  an  iiiuierstanding  ot 
vv.ii  ,ind  str.itegv  anil  not  m  teehnologv.  Hut  the  le.ilni 
ot  war  anil  str.itegv  are  not  p.irt  ol  the  An  l  oree  s  eon 
eeptual  landscape;  in  its  selteme  ot  things,  teehnologv  is 
the  doiii.i.ant  teature  Consequently,  it  is  likely  that  the 
.An  l  oree.  it  lett  to  its  own  devices,  will  enter  the  next 
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contlict  unprepared,  just  as  it  did  in  Ki)rea  and  \'iet 
nain,  with  a  weapons  system  largels  unsuited  lor  the 
tasks  at  hand. 

f  ortunately,  the  SOI'  initiatives  taken  bs  the  I  S 
Congress,  an  institution  that  elearly  e.xhihits  an  under¬ 
standing  <>t  the  trends  ol  wartare.  may  result  m  loree 
structure  enhancements  that  would  have  been  unlikely 
under  Air  Force  leadership. 

In  sum.  although  Air  Force  readiness  trends  have 
shviwn  impressive  improvements  during  the  Reagan 
administration,  serious  weaknesses  lor  the  luture  iire 
apparent.  These  weaknesses  stem  trom  intellectual  deti- 
cicncies  concerning  the  nature  vd  war  and  the  mistaken 
belief  that  a  robust,  capable,  and  flexible  force  structure 
IS  a  substitute  fv'r  conceptual  thinking  about  war 
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POPULATION  DEFENSE 
THROUGH  SDI: 

AN  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM 

Jerome  Slater 
David  Goldfischer 


1  RhSIDKNI  RhACiAN's  Strategic  Detcnse  Ini¬ 
tiative  (SDI)  has  been  greeted  with  widespread  skepti¬ 
cism  and  criticism,  especially  among  scientists  and  in 
the  arms  control  community.  This  reaction  is  quite 
understandable,  in  light  of  the  specific  arguments 
emphasized  by  the  Reagan  administration  and.  equally 
important,  the  overall  record  of  the  administration  m 
arms  control  and  Soviet-.Xmerican  relations. 

To  begin,  confusion  and  inconsistency  surround 
the  purpose  and  mission  of  the  proposed  ballistic  missile 
defense  system.  There  are  four  possible  missions  that 
ballistic  missile  detense  might  perfi>rm.  f  irst,  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  conception;  a  full-scale  population  defense  ol  the 
L'nited  Slates,  to  be  shared  with  the  Soviet  I  nion  at 
some  later  date,  that  will  have  the  effect  ot  ending 
MAD  and  rendering  nuclear  weapons  'iinpoteiil  and 
obsolete.  Second,  however,  full-scale  population 
detense  might  be  pursued  not  because  it  will  abolish 
mutual  assured  destruction  and  make  all  nuclear 


An  earlier  ver>ion  ol  this  article  .ippeared  in  Poltlical  ,S(  /<  ii<  c 
Qininerh  in  l9S(i.  nuinher  five,  under  the  title.  "Can  SDI 
Provide  a  Defense  ’" 
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ucapons  obsolete,  but  in  the  expectation  that  it  will 
abolish  Soviet  assured  destruction  and  make  Sovwi 
nuclear  s^eapons  obsolete.  This  seemed  to  he  the  real 
goal  ot  Secretary  ol  Detense  Weinberger  and  those  leu 
other  administration  officials  and  defense  analysis  close 
to  the  administration  who  appeared  to  beliese  that  lull 
scale  population  defense  is  a  realistic  goal  in  the  next 
decade  or  so.  In  their  vieu.  far  from  transforming 
Sov  let-.American  relationships  and  ending  the  immoral 
balance  of  terror  system.  SDI  will  restore  I  S  strategic 
superiority  oser  the  Soviet  L'nion.  enhance  the  cred¬ 
ibility  of  the  L  S  nuclear  commitment  to  Uurope.  and 
give  the  L'nited  States  a  usable  uarfighiing  sirategy 

•A  third  mission  for  ballistic  missile  delense 
BMD — or  SI31 — would  be  to  protect  the  I  S  sivLitegic 
retaliatory  lorce  and  its  command,  control,  and  com¬ 
munications  network,  rather  than  populations,  wuh  the 
goal  of  enhancing  deterrence  rather  than  replacing  it 
Most  administration  delense  ofticials.  including  those 
most  closely  associated  with  the  SDI  program,  as  well 
as  the  nongovernmental  defense  analysts  that  the  aiimin- 
istration  heavily  relies  on.  have  emphasized  that  SDI 
will  loeus  on  this  mission  at  least  through  the  end  ot 
this  century . ' 

1  o  be  sure,  in  theory  the  two  missions  ol  fmee 
ilefense  and  population  protection  may  be  combined  li> 
create  a  new  national  security  strategy  ol  '  assured 
survival  "  or  "defense  dominance  "  .After  the  initial 
Presidential  proclamation  ol  the  SDI  organization,  tins 
emerged  as  the  predominant  administration  goal,  despite 
occasional  reversions  bv  the  President  and  the  Sccrelaiy 
ot  Detense  to  more  railical  descriptions.  L  ndcr  the 
defense-dominance  strategy,  ballistic  missile  delenscs 
would  begin  by  protecting  the  most  vulnerable 
components  ot  the  I'.S  retaliatory  system,  particularly 
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ICBMs  in  tixeci  silos,  and  gradualK  move  toward  popu¬ 
lation  defense.  Ideallv  .  the  transition  to  population 
defenses  wamld  be  negotiated  and  jointly  managed  with 
the  So\  iet  Union,  and  it  would  be  accompanied  bv  sub¬ 
stantial  negotiated  reductitins  in  offensive  weapons.  11 
the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  negotiate  this  new  joint  stra¬ 
tegic  relationship,  however,  the  United  States  would 
proceed  unilaterally,  relying  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
American  system  eventually  to  jvrsuade  the  Soviets  -af 
the  futility  of  seeking  to  preserve  .MAD  The  eventual 
outcome  would  nvit  be  the  end  of  nuclear  weapons  ami 
nuclear  deterrence  but  a  new  system  in  which  deterrence 
was  a  function  of  the  inability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
achieve  a  significant  military  advantage  through  nuclear 
attack  ("deterrence  through  denial")  rather  than  fear  of 
unbearable  retaliation  ("deterrence  through  punish¬ 
ment").  An  official  Government  statement  puts  it  this 
way: 

.Successful  SDI  . .  would  not  lead  to  ahandonnieni  of  deter¬ 
rence  but  rather  to  an  enhancement  of  deterrence  and  an  evo¬ 
lution  in  the  weapons  of  deterrence  thri'ugh  the  contribution 
ot  defensive  systems  that  threaten  no  one  We  would  deter  a 
potential  aggressor  by  making  it  clear  that  we  could  deny  him 
the  gains  he  might  otherwise  hope  tv>  achieve  rather  than 
merely  threatening  him  with  costs  large  enough  to  outweigh 
those  gains. ' 

A  final  mission  t>f  ballistic  missile  defense  might 
be  to  provide  limited  prtitection  of  US  cities  against 
small-scale  nuclear  attacks,  such  as  an  unauthtiri/cd  or 
accidental  Soviet  launch  or  a  deliberate  attack  by  a 
small  nuclear  power.  This  role  has  received  the  least 
emphasis  by  the  administration  and  the  least  attention 
by  defense  analysts,  whether  pro-  or  anti-SDl.  Yet,  it  is 
the  only  mission  for  ballistic  missile  defense  that  makes 
sense  for  ihc  foreseeable  future. 
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Population  Defense  Examined 

The  argunienis  against  seeking  an  all-oui  population 
defense  system  as  the  major  goal  li'r  S1)I  m  the  foresee 
able  future  are  by  now  well  known,  so  I  will  onl\  sum- 
man/e  them  here.^  Populati»>n  defenses,  it  is  contended, 
will  be  futile,  costly,  and.  most  importanti),  destabiliz¬ 
ing.  They  will  be  futile  because  given  the  ilestructne- 
ness  of  nuclear  weapons,  a  full-scale  population  defense 
system  would  have  to  work  with  nearly  Itxt  percent 
effectiveness  to  provide  any  meaningful  protection  at 
all.  No  such  system  is  on  the  horizon  and  it  is  difticult 
even  to  imagine  what  kind  of  technology  could  provide 
near-perfect  protection  against  a  superpower  determined 
to  nullify  defenses.  l-Aen  if  the  various  exotic  tech¬ 
nologies  currently  being  explored  by  the  United  States 
(as  well  as  by  the  Soviet  Union) — supercomputers,  soft¬ 
ware  programs  of  unprecedented  complexity,  orbiting 
space  stations,  lasers  or  particle-beam  weapons,  tor 
example — prove  to  be  teasible  in  principle,  which  is  by 
no  means  assured,  there  would  still  be  perhaps  insoluble 
operational  problems  ot  joining  the  various  technologies 
together  into  a  complex  weapons  system  that  would 
have  to  work  in  neai -perfect  fashion  the  first  time  it  was 
actually  used  in  battle. 

Thus,  even  without  assuming  an  adversary  deter¬ 
mined  to  nullify  defensive  systems,  the  problem  ot 
creating  a  near  perfect  population  detense  system 
against  a  nuclear  superpower  would  he  formidable 
indeed  In  any  case,  it  is  certain  that  under  the  present 
international  circumstances  and  in  reaction  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  specific  SDI  program,  the  Soviet  Univm  woidd 
seek  to  counter  anv  American  viefensive  system.  |ust  as 
the  United  States  has  made  if  clear  it  will  seek  to  coun¬ 
ter  any  Soviet  defensive  program.'  fJiveii  the  context  ot 
ongoing  and  indeed  intensified  Soviel-.American 
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v.'(intlict.  this  kind  of  supcrpouci  bchavivtr  is  incx  itahlc, 
tor  \M)rst-casc  analyses  veil!  continue  to  drive  the  mili¬ 
tary  strategies  and  weapons  systems  deployment  ol  both 
sides,  liach  tears  a  situation  in  which  its  adversary 
simultaneiHisly  deploys  both  an  elleciive  delcnse  system 
and  highly  accurate  counierli>rce  otiensive  missile 
forces.  Such  a  system  might  be  designed  only  lor  delen- 
sive  damage-limitation  purposes  in  the  event  deterrence 
tails;  counterforce  weapons  to  destroy  the  other  side's 
nuclear  weapons,  dctensive  systems  to  shoot  down 
those  that  are  missed.  However,  such  a  force  posture 
would  be  indistinguishable,  certainly  in  capability  and 
possibly  in  motivatitm  as  well,  from  an  offensive  first- 
strike  force.  .Xs  is  well  known,  when  faced  with  poten¬ 
tial  enemies,  nations  assume  the  worst  about  intentions 
and  base  their  military  planning  on  their  opponent's 
capabil'.ti  *'.  as  i  result  neither  side  will  allow  the  other 
to  achieve  an  even  theoretically  effective  defense. 

Thus,  the  consensus  among  scientists  and  other 
experts  on  BMD  is  that  any  system  deployed  by  either 
side  designed  to  protect  its  population  against  a  full- 
scale  retaliatory  attack  by  the  other  can  be  destroyed, 
overwhelmed,  or  circumvented  by  the  other  side. 
Among  the  steps  that  could  he  taken  are  a  preemptive 
attack  on  the  space-based  defense  systems,  various 
countermeasures  to  protect  retaliatory  forces  against 
laser  or  particle  beam  weapons,  the  overwhelming  of 
defenses  by  much  larger  offensive  missile  deployments 
or  the  retargeting  of  existing  missiles  to  aim  at  cities 
instead  of  military  forces,  and  the  circumvention  of 
BMD  systems  through  low-flying  cruise  missiles  or 
depressed-trajectory  ballistic  missiles,  launched  from 
submarines  close  to  American  shores.  And  if  all  else 
fails,  high-technology  systems  could  be  dispensed  with, 
and  nuclear  weapons  "delivered  "  clandestinely  in  the 
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holds  of  commercial  ships  or  airlines,  or  even  b\  a  man 
with  a  suitcase. 

-Secondly,  a  full-scale  population  defense  is  bound 
to  he  extremely  costly.  Although  the  Pentagon's  SDl 
organization  has  so  far  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
provide  even  rough  cost  estimates  to  Congress.'’  a  num¬ 
ber  of  authoritative  critics  have  estimated  the  costs  as 
ranging  from  a  minimum  of  SKK)  billion  tor  an  ICBM 
protection  system  to  over  a  trillion  dollars  for  an  all-out 
population  defense. 

Perhaps  even  more  significantly,  lew  analysts 
believe  that  a  defensive  system  could  be  made  "cost- 
eHective  "  against  a  detennined  superpower  adversary- 
that  is.  in  the  inevitable  contest  between  offense  and 
defense,  it  will  always  be  cheaper  for  the  ott'ensc  to  add 
new  capabilities  to  overcome  the  defense  than  the 
reverse. The  administration  began  the  SDl  program 
with  the  forthright  acknowledgment  that  it  would  not 
make  sense  to  deploy  a  defensive  system  unless  it  met 
the  criterion  of  being  cost-effective,  but  recently- 
obviously  in  response  to  a  variety  of  studies  (including 
its  own  internal  ones)  that  predicted  the  unlikelihood  of 
meeting  this  standard — it  has  begun  to  suggest  that  a 
vague  ■'affordability"  standard  may  suffice.''  But  unless 
the  cost-effective  criterion  is  met.  ihe  United  Stales 
could  spend  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  without  any 
net  gain  in  defensive  capabilities — indeed,  it  might  he 
even  worse  off  if  the  Soviet  Union  should  choose  to 
counter  by  emphasizing  counlercity  rather  than  counter¬ 
force  targeting.'" 

Third,  it  is  argued  that  in  the  current  international 
context,  SDl  will  surely  end  serious  efforls  at  arms  con¬ 
trol  and  vill  provoke  an  intensified  arms  race.  The 
deployment  or  even  anficipaled  deployment  of  defensive 
weapons  will  stimulate  the  deployment  of  new  offensive 
weapons  to  overcome  the  defense." 
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Fourth,  some  critics  ha\e  argued  that  even  it  per 
tect  defenses  should  eventually  be  deployed,  they  might 
have  the  paradoxical  eltect  of  increasing  the  probahiliiv 
of  superpower  conventional  wars,  on  the  assessment 
that  fear  of  escalation  terminating  in  nuclear  destruction 
is  one  of  the  major  constraints  on  conventional  wars 
today  In  light  of  the  massive  destructiveness  of  modern 
conventional  weaponry,  and  the  likelihood  that  even  a 
purelv  conventional  war  in  turope  would  be  tar  more 
destructive  than  World  War  11.  it  might  be  concluded 
that  the  trade-off  between  reduced  risks  ol  nuclear  war 
and  increased  risks  ot  conventional  war  is  an  undesir¬ 
able  one.  even  if  that  choice  should  become  a  tech¬ 
nologically  feasible  one.'-' 

Per^aps  the  most  serious  criticism  of  SDl  is  that  it 
will  be  desiabili/ing.  parficularty  in  a  serious  super¬ 
power  crisis.  In  such  a  crisis,  it  is  argued,  defensive 
sv  stems  would  give  both  sides  a  high  incentive  to  initi¬ 
ate  a  nuclear  attack,  either  in  a  deliberate  aggressive 
attempt  to  disarm  the  other  side,  or  as  a  desperate, 
essentially  defensive,  measure  to  "preempt" — that  is. 
strike  first  when  war  seems  inevitable,  in  order  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  destruction  to  one's  homeland. 

Some  opponents  of  SDl  have  argued  that  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  either  surprise  or  preemptive  attack  are  greatest 
when  one  side  has  a  unilateral  edge,  regardless  of 
which  side  has  it.  For  example.  Diell  and  his  associates 
have  argued  as  follows: 

An  effective  but  imperfect  .ABM  on  one  side  would  exacer¬ 
bate  the  risk  |of  war|  because  the  side  that  did  have  an  ,AB.M 
might  calculale  that  it  would  be  belter  off  if  ii  struck  first  and 
used  the  .ABM  defense  to  deal  with  the  weakened 
response  . .  Similarly  .  the  side  that  did  not  have  ABM  mighi 
calculate  that  its  situation  would  be  better  (however  bad)  if  ii 
struck  first  and  avoided  being  caught  trying  to  retaliate  with 
a  weakened  force  against  the  ABM  defense." 
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Hov\cvcr.  the  tlanyois  i>l  either  surprise  ail.iek  or 
preemptive  war  are  probahlv  e\aeuerateil.  even  m  ilie 
ease  ot  serious  delensive  asvmmetries.  No  rational  eov 
ornnient  would  initiate  nuelear  war  m  the  evpeetation 
that  it  would  he  '  better  ott"  merely  in  the  sense  that  it 
wtnild  gain  a  relative  advantage  in  the  postwar  balanee 
ot  power;  surprise  attaek  eould  be  eoiisidered  only  it 
one  eould  be  eontident  that  the  other  side  would  be  dis¬ 
armed  with  little  risk  ol  one's  own  eities  being 
destroyed  in  retaliation  In  praetiee.  though,  no  rational 
government  eould  have  sueh  eonlidenee.  lor  it  woiild 
surely  make  conservative  estimates;  that  its  otlensive 
weapons  might  tunction  below  their  theoretically 
expected  ett'eciiveness.  that  its  tvpponent  s  detenses 
might  perhirm  at  a  better-than-expecled  level,  and  that 
Its  own  defenses  ntighl  he  less  elteclive  than  pre¬ 
dicted.'"  Thus,  the  range  ot  operational  uncertainties 
wttuld  weigh  very  heavily  against  a  deliberate  attack.  It 
follows,  vit  course,  that  the  logic  ot  a  deliberate  attack  is 
even  less  persuasive  fv»r  the  side  with  no  or  lesser 
defenses. 

The  dangers  of  preemptive  war  also  appear  to  be 
exaggerated.  In  (heviry.  it  is  true  that  the  desire  to 
exphht  any  plausible  lirst-strike  advantage  would  be 
increased  to  the  extent  that  the  viutbreak  ot  war  is 
deemed  inevitable.  In  practice,  however,  there  is  little 
reason  to  tear  preemption  because  of  asymmetries  in 
defensive  capabilities,  l-'irst.  as  long  as  there  is  mutual 
awareness  that  neither  side  can  ctmfidently  preclude 
massive  retaliation  by  striking  Irrst.  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
either  side  ctnild  decisively  conclude  that  nuclear  war 
was  “inevitable.” 

Further,  the  most  likely  effect  of  ctmeern  over 
imminent  war  would  be  the  adoption  of  a  “launch  on 
warning"  posture,  thereby  undercutting  or  negating  any 
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reniainint;  tirsi-strike  intentiM.'  Indeed,  the  side  ^viih  no 
ABM  would  be  purticularly  inclined  to  launch  on 
vcarnini;,  so  that  the  side  with  a  deleivnc  advantage 
could  never  count  on  lacing  onl\  a  weakened  retaliatorv 
strike.  I  hus.  no  iiunier  how  severe  the  crisis,  states 
should  alwavs  preter  not  to  strike  lirst.  tor  war  inav  luii. 
alter  all.  occur  On  the  other  hand  the  state  choosing  to 
preempt  thereby  iiiuininwcs  that  there  will  be  vvar.  and 
must  'ssume  that  its  cities  wiP  be  vulnerable  ti'  a 
retaliation  it  cannot  prevent.'' 

In  short,  a  first  strike  against  a  superpower  can 
never  make  sense:  even  it  the  motive  is  delensive  rather 
than  aggressive,  even  it  the  attacker  has  a  less  than  per¬ 
fect  population  defense  system  and  his  opponeni 
doesn't,  and  even  in  a  high  crisis.  In  each  case  a  first 
strike  converts  an  uncertain  prohabililv  of  war  m  which 
one's  weapons  are  the  target  into  the  certainiv  ot  war  m 
which  one's  cities  face  catastrophic  damage 

Hven  if  'he  destabili/ing  dangers  of  SDI  are  exag¬ 
gerated.  though,  the  other  arguments  against  it  are  deci¬ 
sive:  the  extreme  unlikelihood  that  effective  population 
defenses  could  work  against  a  vietermineii  adversaiv .  the 
huge  costs  of  making  the  attempt,  the  destruction  ol 
existing  as  well  as  potentially  more  eflective  arms  con- 
tri.l  agreements  and  the  likelihood  of  an  all-out  arms 
race. 

The  arguments  against  seeking  a  full  population 
delense  in  the  hopes  of  abolishing  M.Al)  are  equallv  or 
more  applicable  to  the  argument  that  SDI  will  enhance 
f’S  nuclear  superiority,  strengthen  the  credibilitv  ot 
exiended  deterrence,  and  allow  the  f'niteil  States  actti- 
allv  to  employ  nuclear  weapons  in  vvar  (“take  a  con 
trolled  and  limited  strategic  nuclear  initiative  on  bchall 
ot  beleaguered  overseas  allies."!''’  The  .American  com¬ 
mitment  to  use  nuclear  weapons  if  necessary  to  repel  a 
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Soviet  conventional  invasion  ot  l-.urope.  it  is  areued. 
has  lost  its  eredibilitv.  lor  the  I'niteiJ  States  itsell  could 
he  completely  destroyed  in  a  Soviet  retaliatory  strike 
Since  no  country  will  coniniit  suicide  on  hehalt  ol  its 
allies,  the  reasoninjt  continues,  the  Siivicts  will  douht 
the  credibility  ot  the  I  S  coiiimiinient.  and  hence  will  no 
lonuer  be  deieircd  Ironi  a  conventional  invasion  ol 
turope.  Ihus.  an  etlective  ptvpulation  delciise  ol  the 
I'nited  States  wnuld  restore  the  credibility  ol  the  I  S 
nuclear  commitment  to  liurope,  tor  nuclear  war  wouki 
no  longer  be  suicidal  lor  the  I'nited  States  (whatever  the 
ettects  on  turopei.  Similar  logic  would  also  apply 
elsewhere  where  IS  interests  might  be  sutliciently  vital 
to  justity  a  strategy  of  tf.e  tirst  use  vd  nn.  lear  weapi'iis 
to  offset  Soviet  conventional  advantages,  lor  evample. 
to  repel  a  Soviet  invasion  of  the  Persian  Ciult  . 

However,  neither  the  portrayal  ol  the  alleged  prob¬ 
lem  nor  Its  suggested  remedy  are  convincing,  I  here  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Soviet  I'nion  regards  the  American 
commitment  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  defense  of 
b'urope  as  noncredihle.  The  credibility  problem  is  at 
least  -M)  years  old.  for  the  Sov  iet  L  nion  has  had  the 
capability  of  striking  the  United  Stales  with  nuclear 
weapons  for  this  long — yet  the  Soviets  have  not  taken 
advantage  of  their  conventional  superiority  to  invade 
Hurope.  Moreover,  if  today  there  is  a  serious  credibility 
problem  w  ith  extended  deterrence,  a  population  defense 
v)f  American  cities  would  not  remedy  it.  for  all  the  rea¬ 
sons  already  discussed,  no  ratuinal  .American  President 
could  order  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Western 
turope  on  the  assuntption  that  even  if  the  Sov  lets  chose 
to  escalate  they  lacked  the  capability  of  hitting  the 
United  States. 

Perhaps  in  response  to  these  criticisms  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  defense  mission  (whether  linked  ti'  the  end  ot 
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iuk  IccH  doicnciKc  1)1.  more  ehaiMelerisiicaJIv .  (o  die 
ie>loi  ation  of  I  S  luielear  --iipei  ioi  ii\ ).  mos!  Keaean 
adminolration  olficiaK  have  cmphasi/cd  that  al  leasi 
miti.ills  the  eoal  v)l  SDI  \m1I  he  to  protcel  militaiA  tar 
eets  itC'BM  mIon  aiiil  eommaiul  and  eontrol  x\slcmvi 
ratlior  than  eities,  witfi  ihc  amt  t'l  enhaneinja  deterrence 
rather  than  ehminatina  it  The  ehiel  Mitue  of  thl^  ml^- 
sion  1'  that  It  appears  to  he  teehnoloaieallc  feasible  m 
the  near  fuftirc.  espeeiall)  within  a  scsiem  empU'cme 
preferential  defense  and  or  deeeptoe  hasme  of  It'BMs 
I  nlike  population  detenses,  hard-pomt  delenses  of  mill- 
lar\  targets  would  not  hate  le.  Iv  nearls  leakproof  lo  he 
effeetite.  for  e\en  .'stl  percent  effeetiteness  wouki  m.ike 
a  disarming  So\  let  lust  strike  tar  more  iineeriain  and 
dittuLilf  Moreoter.  ICH.M  Jefeiises  are  not  siihiecf 
eten  in  principle  to  the  eniieism  that  the\  will  mcre.ise 
crisis  insiatn I it> .  lor  ti.et  would  nt't  dimmish  eiiher 
side's  second -strike .  countereitt  retaliatorv  cajiahilitv 
and  so.  Ill  the  Iock  of  the  nuelear  aae.  the>  would  iii't 
add  to  the  thei'ietical  daneers  (>1  surprise  or  preemptive 

attacks 

On  tfie  otfier  hand,  evert  IC'HM  vtelenses  would  he 
evpensive  the  usual  estimate  is  at  least  SliM'  hilinrn 
More  mipoiiant.  Ihev  mieht  also  stimulate  a  Uiriliei 
arms  r.ice.  tor  both  the  Soviet  I  nion  and  the  I  nitcd 
States  would  proh.ihlv  sr.ek  to  counter  1('H\1  delenses, 
m  pursuit  of  tlieir  curreni  eounlerloree  siraieeies,  Siili. 
these  niieht  he  costs  worth  I’earine  if  it  weie  iiuleer!  the 
ease  tlial  the  fheoreiiea)  v  iilnerahililies  of  I  S  straleeK 
forces  ei'ealed  a  re.ii  world  risk  of  a  Soviet  dehherali.'  or 
|neeni[ilive  .litack.  In  tact,  ihoueh.  it  is  evlremelv 
unhkelv  tfi.it  tfiere  is  such  a  risk  Such  an  attack  would 
not.  of  course,  disarm  the  I  nited  States  .A  Si'viei 
attvick  on  1(H\1  silos  mieht  precipitate  an  AnierK.in 
decisiirii  to  l.iuncli  on  warnine  or  inuler  attack,  leavine 
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only  empty  holes  for  the  attacking  missiles  to  strike 
Hven  if  the  Soviets  irrationally  choose  to  ignore  the 
possibility  of  that  kind  of  I'S  response,  their  attack 
would  be  unlikely  to  achieve  the  4.S  percent  kill  rate  that 
some  theoretical  contributions  attribute  to  it.''  finally, 
no  matter  how  successful  an  attack  on  K'B.M  silos 
might  be.  such  an  attack  would  still  leave  untouched 
thousands  of  American  strategic  weapons,  including 
cruise  missiles  and  other  nuclear  weapons  carried  by 
SAC  bombers  and  SLBMs  aboard  the  largely  iiuulner- 
able  US  submarine  force.  With  these  forces  the  United 
States  could  cither  attack  the  remaining  Soviet  strategic 
forces,  or  completely  destroy  Soviet  society,  or  both. 

The  typical  response  of  those  who  believe  the 
problem  of  ICB.M  vulnerability  is  real  is  to  ackmrwl- 
edge  the  potency  of  US  '■etaliatory  power  under  anv 
conceivable  circumstaiices.  but  to  contend  that  the 
Soviets  might  attack  vulnerable  components  of  the 
retaliatorv  force  anyway,  counting  on  their  ability  to 
"deter  our  deterrent.  "  The  reasoning  is  that  our  surviv¬ 
ing  forces  would  lack  a  meaningful  counterforce 
capability  ,  and  could  only  destroy  Soviet  society  — 
ensuring  our  ci'iiiplete  destruction  in  retaliation.  I'hus.  a 
well-executed  lirst  strike  womd  controni  the  United 
States  with  a  choice  of  ' ‘suicide  or  surrender."  and 
Soviet  leaders  might  reason  that  the  United  Slates  would 
prefer  surrender 

Such  a  scenario,  however,  is  bi/arre.  tor  it 
assumes  a  propensity  to  take  literally  insane  risks  that 
no  Soviet  leaders  have  ever  demonstrated.  A  Soviet 
attack  on  US  silo  forces  vviuild  nonetheless  kill  2l)  to  41) 
million  Americans,  almost  guaranteeing  an  American 
response,  which  even  if  contined  to  military  targets 
would  be  at  least  as  devastating  to  the  Soviet  Union  as 
World  War  ll.'“ 


In  any  case,  even  it  it  is  desirable  ii>  euard  aeainsi 
remote  contingencies,  there  are  a  number  ol  other  less 
costly  and  probably  more  et'lective  ways  to  do  so. 
including  relying  more  extensively  on  the  air  and  under¬ 
sea  components  of  the  US  retaliatory  forces,  phasing 
out  vulnerable  ICBMs  that  could  serve  as  a  lightning- 
rod  for  a  Soviet  attack,  developing  mobile  land-based 
systems  such  as  the  proposed  “Midgetman  "  system, 
relying  more  extensively  on  cruise  missiles  (though  both 
of  these  latter  measures  might  seriously  complicate  the 
possibilities  of  arms  control),  or — best  of  all— placing 
greater  reliance  on  arms  contrid  measures,  such  as  ban¬ 
ning  or  reducing  the  number  of  muliiplc-w arhcad 
missiles. 

In  summary,  no  rational  gosernmem  could  risk 
launching  an  attack  when  its  cities  are  hi'stage.  despite 
bi/arre  scenarios  to  the  contrary.  Thus,  even  though 
ICB.M  defenses  are  much  more  feasible  and  less 
provocative  than  full-scale  population  defenses,  they  are 
still  a  costly  and  unnecessary  response  to  a  largely  non¬ 
existent  problem  that,  if  it  were  real,  could  be  tar  belter 
remedied  by  a  variety  of  other  measures. 

If  there  are  good  arguments  for  BMl>--as  the  anal¬ 
ysis  that  follows  will  contend — they  have  been  all  but 
buricil  by  the  bad  arguments  made  by  the  Reagan 
administration.  More  generally,  because  of  the  admin¬ 
istration's  cviiitinued  buildup  of  offensive  nuclear 
weapons,  its  rejection  of  a  variety  of  serious  arms  con¬ 
trol  agreements,  and  its  overall  confrontational  posture 
toward  the  Soviet  laiion.  even  the  gvmd  arguments 
receive  little  attention  from  either  the  Soviet  Union  or 
by  Americans  concerned  with  arms  control  and  detente 

Unfortunately,  we  have  seen  something  like  this 
before.  The  current  situation  bears  an  uncanny 
resemblance  to  the  l4b,S-lU72  period,  when  the  earlier 
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ABM  debate  took  place.  By  the  mid-l9b()s  earlier 
model  ABMs  had  become  operational,  but  there  was 
considerable  uncertainty  about  how  and  tor  what 
purpose  they  should  be  deployed.  Then  as  now.  the 
rationale  was  that  ABMs  could  provide  a  meaniniztul 
defense  against  a  full-scale  Soviet  attack  on  cities.  Then 
as  now  .  an  intense  national  debate  generated  mounting 
skepticism  toward  the  claim  that  we  could  tind  real 
satety  against  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  by  deploying 
ABMs.  Then  as  now,  commentators  worried  that  an 
American  elfort  to  protect  its  cities  would  be  seen  b\ 
the  Soviets  as  a  prov<K'alive  step  requiring  Soviet  coun¬ 
teractions  that  would  escalate  the  arms  race  and  might 
pro\e  lestabili/ing  in  crises.  Then  as  now  ,  as  these 
appare.it  defects  of  heavy  population  defense  systems 
gamed  wider  recognition,  new  rationales  for  ABM  were 
devised.  The  John.son  administration  brietly  argued  for 
deploving  an  ABM  system  against  the  hypothetical  kind 
of  IC'BM  attack  that  China  might  be  capable  of  mount¬ 
ing  in  the  mid-IMyOs,  but  this  rationale  was  dropped  as 
the  Vietnam  war  wound  down  and  rapprochement  with 
China  was  undertaken.  Then,  the  Nixon  administration 
once  again  changed  the  rationale  of  the  ABM  system; 
the  new  ".Safeguard"  .ABM  system  was  designed  to 
protect  land-based  ICBMs.  even  then  said  to  be  vulner¬ 
able  to  a  surprise  Soviet  attack.  Once  again,  though,  the 
rationale  proved  unpersuasive  as  critics  demonstrated 
that  the  overall  CS  deterrent  remained  unchallengable 
More  and  more  the  .ABM  appeared  to  be  a  Pvrrhie  tech¬ 
nological  triumph,  a  weapon  in  search  of  a  rationale, 
l-’aced  with  strong  public  and  congressional  opposition 
to  ABMs  of  any  kind,  the  Nixon  administration  was 
compelled  to  seek  the  strict  limitations  on  AB.M 
development  and  deployment  that  were  embodied  in  the 
1972  SALT  treaties,'" 
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Thus,  in  both  ihe  earlier  period  and  today,  defense 
has  been  championed  primarily  by  strategists  and  politi¬ 
cal  figures  committed  to  hard-line  Cold  War  policies; 
moreover,  even  on  the  merits  the  criticisms  ot  defensive 
systems  have  been  much  more  persuasive  than  the  ever- 
changing  rationales  for  them.  Unfortunately,  hot^cver. 
once  again  Gresham's  Law  has  prevailed:  all  but  lost  in 
the  chaff  of  bad  ideas  has  been  Ihe  germ  of  a  good  one 
What  is  worth  saving  in  SDl  *  To  begin  with,  the 
underlying  critique  of  MAD  is  sound:  indeed,  there  is  a 
growing  consensus  culling  across  the  ideological  spec¬ 
trum  of  American  politics  that  in  the  long  run  M.M) 
must  be  replaced.  A  conservative  administration.  C(>n- 
servative  military  strategists  tlike  Donald  Brennan  and 
Herman  Kahn  earlier  and  (’olin  Gray.  Keith  Bayne. 
Albert  Wohlstetler.  and  many  others  today),  and  long¬ 
term  liberal  critics  of  current  strategies  (for  evample. 
Freeman  Dyson.  Jonathan  Schell,  the  .-American  Cath¬ 
olic  Bishops  Conference)  agree  that  .M  AD  has  three 
fatal  defects.  First.  MAD  is  radically  imnniral:  it 
directly  violates  the  most  fundamental  moral  and  legal 
norms  limiting  war,  for  it  c.xplicitly  threatens  to  annihi¬ 
late  millions  of  innocent  people  in  retaliation  or  revenge 
for  actions  of  their  governments  over  which  they  have 
little  or  no  control.  Second,  M.AD  is  ultimately  unsta¬ 
ble:  even  though  it  has  prevented  nuclear  war  so  far.  it 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  do  so  indefinitely.  Sooner  or 
later  a  system  so  complex,  so  dependent  on  the  sanity 
and  rational  self-restraint  of  all  future  decisionmakers  of 
all  nuclear  powers,  so  increasingly  decentrali/cd.  and  so 
dependent  on  advanced  technology  is  hound  to  fail  for 
one  reason  or  another.  Finally,  the  consequences  of 
failure  will  be  catastrophic,  liven  relatively  minor 
failures  that  do  not  result  in  full-scale  war  are  likely  to 
produce  disasters  unprecedented  in  human  history  ,  and 
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;i  L’cnoral  breakdown  ol  MAD  niit;h!  well  imperil  human 
life  on  earth. 

It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  seek  to  deter  war  through 
a  balance  of  terror.  We  must  also  seek  to  defend  our 
civilization.  srKicty.  econom\ .  and  lives  in  case  deter¬ 
rence  fails.  And  in  the  long  run.  we  must  seek  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  balance  of  terror  itself. 

But  where  to  begin .’  The  gravest  defect  of  MAD  is 
not  that  it  is  unreliable  as  a  means  of  deterring  the 
superpowers  from  deliberately  initiating  nuclear  war 
against  each  other.  On  the  contrary.  .MAD  has  worked 
\ery  well  for  that  purpose,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  will  change  in  the  future.  The  destriictiseness 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  so  great  and  so  evident  that  no 
minin.aily  ratiimal  gosernmeni  can  deliberately  initiate 
war  against  a  nuclear-armed  adversary 

Put  differently  ,  the  balance  of  terror  lU  lhicJ  as 
the  state  of  mutual  Jeterrenee  hetaeen  the  i;(i\  enimeuts 
i>t  the  major  [uneers  -  has  not  been  '  delicate  '  since  at 
least  the  mid- it  is  not  delicate  now.  and  it  will 
not  be  delicate  in  the  foreseeable  future,  regardless  ot 
any  currently  imaginable  technological  change. 
However,  nuclear  holocaust  could  occur  in  a  \arietv  of 
ways  that  are  simply  undeterrahle.  such  as  an  accidental 
launch  of  nuclear  weapons  as  a  result  of  a  communica¬ 
tions  or  technological  failure,  an  unauthorized  launching 
by  an  insane  or  fanatical  lower  level  commander,  or  a 
clandestine  attack  on  one  of  the  superpowers  by  a  third 
party .  such  as  a  terrorist  group  or  renegade  government. 
Yesterday  's  science-fiction  nightmares  could  easily 
become  today's  realities:  despite  technological  and  other 
efforts  to  prevent  such  events,  the  odds  of  a  catastrophe 
mount  as  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  increase,  as 
weapons-grade  nuclear  materials  proliferate  around  the 
world,  and  as  the  kntiwledge  of  how  to  build  nuclear 
weapons  becomes  increasingly  diffused. 
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Thus.  .MAD  cannot  deter  human  error,  technologi¬ 
cal  breakdown,  or  ideological  or  criminal  lanaticisin 
Indeed,  against  such  increasingly  likely  incidents.  MAD 
is  worse  than  useless,  tor  a  limited  launch  ol  nuclear 
weapons  could  trigger  a  spasm  cschange  between  ihc 
superpowers,  turning  a  horrible  but  limited  catastrophe 
into  apocalypse.  And  esen  if  total  war  were  averted,  the 
prospects  are  not  very  comforting,  ('imsider  this;  .1  sin¬ 
gle  American  Trident  submarine  can  today  target  24(1 
separate  Soviet  cities,  and  Soviet  submarines  will  soon 
have  comparable  capabilities.  Thus,  an  unauthori/cvl 
mistaken  attack  by  a  single  submarine  would  produce  a 
holocaust  far  more  destructive  than  a  deliberate,  all-out 
total  war  would  have  been  some  25  years  ago. 

Against  such  prospects  we  need  defense,  not  (or 
not  merely)  deterrence.  Put  differently.  MAD  overde¬ 
ters  but  underdefends.  That  is.  it  provides  a  redundance 
of  deterrence  but  no  defense  against  the  least  likely  con 
tingency — a  deliberately  initialed  nuclear  war  by  a 
superpower — but  neither  deterrence  nor  defense  against 
the  much  more  likely  contingencies  of  accidents, 
unauthorized  launches,  or  third-partv  attacks  1a en 
worse,  by  proliferating  the  sheer  numbers  and  ivpes  ol 
nuclear  weapons  and  delivers  systems.  M,\l)  makes 
such  events  both  more  likely  to  occur  and  more  likels  to 
escalate  into  full-scale  nuclear  war 

The  central  argument  here  is  that  il  is  Inuh  desir¬ 
able  and  possible  to  defend  against  limited  nuclear 
attacks  without  reducing  deterrence  against  a  full-scale 
superpower  nuclear  attack.  .Superpower  defenses  against 
light  attacks  have  long  been  recognized  as  a  potentially 
feasible  mission  for  BMD  systems,  but  both  proponents 
and  critics  of  H.MD  generally  have  paid  scant  attention 
to  the  matter.-'  Proponents  of  BMD  tend  to  treat 
defense  against  various  light  attacks  as  a  desirable  but 
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rclati\cl>  inariiinal  b«>nus  ol  heavy  delenses  aeainst  the 
Soviet  I  moil  As  a  result.  ».nlies  ot  B.Nt'V-  even  when 
they  reeoeni/e  the  desirabilitv  of  liehl  defense  m  princi¬ 
ple — tend  to  reject  it  because  of  fears  that  lieht  detenses 
will  be  only  the  opening  vsedge  for  heavy  defenses. 

The  legitimate  concerns  of  critics  ol  Sli)|  and  other 
proposed  missile  delense  systems  could  he  met  by  the 
careful  negotiation  of  a  new  super]iovver  nuclear  regime 
Ihis  new  regime  would  allow  for  limited  population 
detense  systems,  and  it  would  have  two  purposes,  l  iisi. 
It  would  provide  at  least  some  delense  against  various 
lorms  ol  light  attack,  particularly  unauihori/ed  or  acci¬ 
dental  superpower  ballistic  missile  launchings  and  delib¬ 
erate  third-country  or  terrorist  group  attacks  l  o  he 
sure,  determined  terrorists  might  circumvent  detenses 
by  a  variety  of  means,  but.  nonetheless,  detensive  sys¬ 
tems  against  the  ballistic  missile  systems  that  are 
spreading  around  the  world  would  at  least  modestly 
augment  the  security  of  bvith  superpowers,  ■  Second, 
ami  perhaps  more  important,  a  joint  regime  tor  initially 
modest  purposes  could  provide  a  model  and  basis  lor  a 
far  more  comprehensive  regime  that  would  substitute 
deteiisc  dominance  lor  MAI)  at  stmie  luture  date 

Ihe  new  strategic  regime  will  be  baseil  on  the 
assumption  that  as  long  as  the  fold  War  persists  each 
superpower  will  seek  to  maintain  its  deterrence 
capabilities,  each  will  define  deterrence  as  requiring  the 
capacity  to  destroy  the  other  sule  completely  .  and  that 
neither  side  can  be  denierl  that  capacity  In  other  words. 
MAI)  IS  a  tunclion  ol  both  the  existence  ol  nuclear 
weapons  and  high  political  contlict.  ami  m  that  situation 
a  populati(>n  delense  system  can  succeed  only  it  the 
superpowers  choose  not  to  exercise  their  capacity  to 
overwhelm  it  However.  niuUially  negotiated  limited 
population  detense  systems,  large  enough  to  provide 
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>ii!niticant  pr»nectu>n  i>l  citic'.  against  accidents, 
unauthorized  launchings,  and  lhird-part\  attacks,  hut 
not  large  enough  to  undermine  deterrence  id  a  deliberate 
superpower  retaliatory  strike,  would  serve  the  common 
interests  o|  each  side,  regardless  ol  the  level  ol  political 
contlict  or  arms  compeMtion  Thus,  at  least  m  principle 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  build  on  these  minimal  super¬ 
power  common  interests  not  to  destroy  or  be  desiioved 
hv  accident,  lunacy,  or  third  parties,  and  design  popula¬ 
tion  defenses  that  neither  siile  will  have  aiiv  rational 
incentive  to  overcome 

What  might  such  a  svstem  look  like  ’  \s  soon  as 
nonnuclear  city  defense  s\ stems  are  technologicallv  tea 
sible  in  both  the  .Sov  iet  I'nion  and  the  I'nited  States,  the 
twir  superpowers  should  agree  on  a  joini  negotiated 
deployment  ot  limited  detense  sv  , stems  to  delend  their 
cities,  industries,  and  command  and  control  centers 
against  all  kinds  of  nuclear  missile  attacks  cm  rpi  lor 
verv  large,  deliberate  superpower  attacks.  lo  be  sme. 
there  might  be  formidable  technical  problems  to  be 
resolved,  particularly  if  missile  defense  sv  stems  were  to 
be  based  on  exotic,  space-based  laser  or  particle-hc’am 
weapons.  The  task  would  be  to  devise  svstems  that 
would  have  defensive  capabilities  only  and  that  would 
prov  ide  each  side  with  a  specified  and  equal  degree  of 
limited  defense.  Assuming  these  problems  can  be 
solved,  the  design  of  the  system  would  provide  signifi¬ 
cant  defense  against  accidents,  unauthorized  launches, 
and  third-party  attacks  but  would  do  nothing  to  destabil¬ 
ize  the  underlying  superpower  balance  of  terror. 

At  the  same  time,  other  stabilizing  measures  could 
be  undertaken,  and  should  be  feasible  even  in  the 
absence  of  more  fundamental  political  settlements  For 
example,  if  both  sides  were  to  move  toward  more 
invulnerable  second-strike  retaliatory  forces,  whether 
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unilateral!)  or  b>  joint  aereemcni.  a  limited  population 
system  would  be  even  more  aliraeti'e,  thoujzh  it  would 
not  /ct/m/e  such  steps.  In  particular,  it  both  sides  were 
to  reorient  their  strate>;ic  nuclear  forces  away  Irom  the¬ 
oretically  \u!nerable  lixcd  land-based  K'BMs  and 
toward  submarine  lorces.  mobile  missiles,  cruise  mis¬ 
siles.  and  the  like,  the  incentives  to  overcome  limned 
population  detense  systems  would  be  diminished  turiher 
(although  this  would  have  to  be  weighed  against  ihe 
possible  complications  lor  arms  control i  There  would 
then  be  no  possibility  that  a  countertorce  surprise  attack 
could  reduce  the  other  side's  retaliatory  forces  to  a  level 
that  could  be  reliably  neutralized  by  the  aggressor's 
city-defense  systems. 

Moreover,  even  more  lar-reaching  arms  control 
measures  might  be  teasible.  still  within  the  contest  of  a 
continued  L  S-Soviet  adversary  relationship  I  he 
elimination  of  multiple  warheads  and  major  reductions 
in  overall  numbers  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  would 
turther  dimmish  the  possibility  ot  a  disarming  first 
strike,  lessen  the  chance  of  accidents  and  unauthonzed 
launchings,  lessen  the  task  of  limited  population  deleiise 
systems,  and  lessen  the  destructiveness  ot  accidents  or 
unauthorized  attacks  that  occur  regardless  of  precautions 
and  defense  Doing  so  would  stabilize  MAI)  and 
increase  the  security  ot  both  the  I  nited  Stales  and  the 
Soviet  I  nion — all  without  assuming  an  overall  t'old- 
War  settlement  or  uti'piaii  agreements  on  true 
disarmament 

Let  us  now  consider  the  principal  obiectioiis  to  a 
limited  ballistic  missile  system  hirst,  it  has  been  argued 
that  HMD  cannot  work.  However,  nearly  all  such  argu¬ 
ments  are  based  on  the  key  premise  that  each  super¬ 
power  will  seek  to  overwhelm  delensive  systems;  in  the 
context  of  a  limited-delense  arms  control  reeime  this 
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linitc  and  tar  more  realistic  ohjeciivc.  loecihcr  witli 
rccenl  advances  in  laser  techni<li>g\  as  well  as  precision- 
euided  conventional  weapons,  could  make  operational 
sv stems  teasihle  within  the  next  decade 

('onverselv.  there  is  concern  that  anv  HMD  svsicm 
might  prove  to  he  destahili/ing  As  |  have  argued, 
(hough,  (his  argument  is  based  on  the  assumption  o(  a 
competitive,  unconstrained  ottense-detense  arms  race, 
and  even  in  that  context  (eats  of  destahili/ation  seem 
exaggerated.  In  any  ease,  a  joint  Si  iet  American 
deployment  within  negotiated  limitations  dial  were  care 
fully  designed  to  hold  the  BMD  system  helow  the 
threshold  at  which  it  would  theorelicallv  threaten  the 
■MAD  regime  would  meet  most  of  those  concerns 

Another  concern  is  that  one  or  the  other  ot  the 
superpowers  will  suddenly  seek  to  ’break  out  "  of 
negotiated  limitations  and  attempt  to  upgrade  limited 
defensive  systems  into  lull-scale  population  delenscs. 
Of  course,  such  concerns  are  a  potential  problem  with 
any  negotiated  arms  control  treats,  not  just  a  HMD 
treaty.  Anv  such  behavior  would  he  irrational,  for  the 
other  side  would  vjuickly  detect  major  breakout  moves 
and  would  undertake  a  variety  of  countermeasures  in 
order  to  nullify  the  effort;  meanwhile  the  side  that 
cheated  would  have  irrationally  destroyed  the  regime 
that  it  had  agreed  to  create  because  it  served  its  own 
high  sell -interests  to  do  so.  Put  dilferently.  all  arms 
control  treaties  assume  rationality,  hut  at  the  same  time 
hedge  against  irrationality  .  It  would  not  be  diflicult  to 
deter  as  well  as  simultaneously  hedge  against  efforts  at 
unilateral  breakouts  from  an  arms  control  regime  that 
incorporated  limited  population  defenses. 

Would  the  Soviets  agree  to  negotiate  a  bilateral 
deployment  ot  limited  defensive  systems'.'  Surely  the 
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piosciil  Soviet  rcK'ction  ol  the  Reagan  atiininiviialion'N 
Sl)l  prt»gram  tloes  in>i  make  ii  inevitable  that  tlies 
would  reject  a  verv  ditlerent  svctem.  The  earlier  liistorv 
ol  the  ABM  tiealv  is  iiistruetive  in  this  regard  In  the 
earlv  IMWis  the  Soviets  stronglv  lavored  building  defen¬ 
sive  svsteiiis  and  curtailing  olicnsive  svsienis.  presiini- 
ablv  in  accordance  with  their  long  militarv  tradition 
placing  the  highest  emphasis  on  delense  o|  their  home¬ 
land  When  the  Johnson  administration,  cspeciallv  Sec- 
retarv  McNamara,  tried  to  convince  the  Soviets  to 
eschew  detenses  in  tavori'l  institutionali/ing  .MAI),  the 
Sovtets  mittallv  resisted  Premier  Kosvgiti  inilignantlv 
teplievl.  ■■[)etensive  svstenis  which  (trevent  attacks  are 
not  the  cause  ol  the  arms  race,  hut  constitute  ti  tactor 
prevetiting  the  vleath  ol  people." 

I'rue.  the  Soviets  were  evetituallv  persuaded  to 
abandon  these  views,  and  thev  loinevl  iti  signtng  the 
.AB.M  I'reatv  in  ld72  Ihis  shift,  however,  inav  have 
been  less  a  result  ol  a  new  '  sophisiication"  i;i  their 
strategic  thinking  than  ol  a  resigned  reali/ation  that  ihev 
were  on  the  wrong  end  ol  a  sell-lultilling  propheev 
McNamara  had  repeatediv  argued  that  "neither  side" 
would  alkiw  the  other  to  create  a  theoretically  ellective 
detensive  system,  and  that  delensive  systems  always 
could  and  inevitably  would  be  overwhelmed  by  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  opposing  oUensive  systems  These  argu¬ 
ments  were  hardly  hypothetical;  rather,  they  were  a 
concrete  warning  ol  what  the  I'nited  Stales  would  in 
fact  do  it  the  Soviets  sought  to  build  a  heavy  ,ABM 
sy  stem. 

Thus.  .Mc.Namara  had  the  unquestioned  capability 
to  ensure  he  was  right  in  '  predicting"  that  the  deploy¬ 
ment  ot  ABM  systems  would  only  stimulate  an  oMen- 
sive  arms  race,  create  dangerous  new  tensions  and 
interacting  tears,  and  end  by  being  tutile  as  well  as 
dtingerous. 
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the  Reagan  admmistratum's  SDl  prugram.  the  posituins 
have  been  reversed,  and  Cii'rbaehev  is  jusi  as  eurreei  as 
.MeNanuira  was  earlier  in  predicting  the  eotiseqtienees 
ot  a  iiniliiii'ral  detensive  deplovment  However,  in  light 
ot  Soviet  unhappiness  with  the  doctrine  ot  assured 
destruction,  the  traditional  Russian  emphasis  on 
detense,  their  present  elTorts  to  limit  homeland  destine 
tion  ot  nuclear  war  by  antiaireralt  delenses  and  eounier 
toree  targeting,  and  the  speeilie  arguments  that  can  be 
made  lot  the  deplovment  ot  limned  delensive  svsunis. 
it  is  reasonable  to  that  tlm  Soviets  eould  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  reassess  the  situation.  This  would  be  par- 
tienlarlv  the  ease  it  negotiations  should  oeeur  in  a  less 
eontrontational  context  and  were  accompanied  bv 
serious  arms  control  limitations  on  ollensive  weapons 

Still  another  concern  is  that  limited  missile 
detenses  wxiuld  require  the  abrogation  or  renegotiation 
ot  the  SALT  1  .-\BM  Ireatv.  the  most  successtul  arms 
limitation  treaty  ot  the  nuclear  age.  I'his  would  not  be  a 
high  cost,  however,  as  long  as  the  deplovment  ot  BMl) 
was  not  unilateral  but  lollovved  Irom  bilateral  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  ABM  Treaty  was  not  supposed  to  be  an  end 
in  Itself.  It  was  not  based  on  the  rationale  that  detense 
[ur  ,vc  was  bad  but.  rather,  that  drastic  limitations  of 
defenses  were  a  necessary  means  to  an  undeniably 
de.sirable  end:  meaningful  cutbacks  of  olfensive  sys¬ 
tems.  The  underly  ing  assumption  was  that  limitations  ot 
ABMs  would  leave  both  superpowers  unambiguously 
hostage  to  each  other,  would  insiiiutionali/e  MAD.  and 
would  thus  eliminate  the  forces  driving  the  offensive 
arms  race. 

In  retrospect,  however,  we  can  now  see  that  in  this 
crucial  respect  the  ABM  Treaty  has  been  a  dismal 
failure.  The  rationale  such  as  it  was — for  a  continuing 
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(.KC  lui'  ni'iiLiti'lo"  tvcn  'uhsi.inii.ilK  c'i..il.ilci.i  'iiuc 
ihi.'  Iiv.itv  u.i'  'laiK'd  111  I'l'J  \\  h.i!  wcnl  '.Mona  ll  i' 
iu'\'.  clc.ii  iti.ii  iIk'  iioiion  ih.ii  ihc  .11  ni'  i.Ka  a.i'  pn 
m.iriK  .1  liiiKlioii  I'l  .111  .Kill'll  ic.Ktii'n  i.\i.li.’  hi.'iWLi.'n 
I'tlaii'c  .iikl  Jclcii'C  iiiKlcri.“'iim.iiL‘i.l  i'IIk’i  poicni  loi..ci- 
ilriMiip  iti.ii  i.KC  llic  iiiulci  1\ mu  Si'McI  Aiiktk.iii  kIu 
iilopii  al  .ind  (loliiic.il  ci'iillii-K;  ilio  miplenicni.iiii'n  I'l 
p.iri  :ulai  milit.irs  siratcuiCN.  like  eiuinicrliiicc  01 
dam.iuc-liniit.ilu'ii.  uoisl  case  rcasoninu  m  hoili  supci- 
poKci  dctcnsc  csi.ihlishinciits;  die  iiiexoraMe  ni.iieli  ot 
leehiu'li'uv .  the  imp.iei  ok  doiiieslie  pi'liiK  '.  mieisOAKc 
ri\. lines,  and  huie.iiieralie  eonipeniii'ii.  .iiid  the  desire 
lor  iieui  liatinu  ad\aiiiaues  111  arms  eoniiol  i.ilk'  llieni- 
sclu's,  dial  Is.  "h.iM.’.immi.'  chips  ' 

rtuis.  (s  vears  aller  ihe  .AlkM  l  ie,il>  ended  ihe 
prospeeis  ol  protce'ion  .lu.iiiisi  .in\  kind  ot  luicle.ii 
.iit.ick.  Iilile  or  iioilunu  has  heen  done  lo  iiiliihii  llie 
arms  r.ice  seriousK  or  sUihili/e  iiiuliKil  delerrence  Pi. I 
ditlerenlK.  ihe  smule  we.ipoiv.  s\siem  nie.miiiululK 
coiisiramed  .itler  2:1  \eais  ol  more  or  less  serious  super 
power  arms  conirol  neuoiiaiions  h.is  been  ihe  smule 
v\e.ipoiis  sysicni  lhal  was  delcnsice.  ih.ii  .iciiialK  had 
some  promise  ol  savinu  lives  r.iihcr  ih.m  desirovinu 
them  .Surely  we  can  do  heller  ihaii  ih.il  .A  loiiil 
reneuoiialion  ot  the  .AB.\1  i'realv  is  hardly  loo  hiuh  a 
price  lo  pay  for  a  limited  deteiisive  system  that  will  not 
desi.ihili/e  the  underlyinu  mutual  ileterrenee 
relationship. 

.Another  potential  aruument  auaiiist  limited  popula¬ 
tion  defenses  is  that  a  Socie'  H.\ll)  sy  stem  laree  enouuh 
to  deal  with  accidental  .md  third-party  attacks  mieht 
nullify  the  British  and  i  reneh  independent  nuclear 
deterrent  forces,  am)  require  those  slates  radically  to 
increase  the  numhers  ol  their  offensive  weapons.  The 
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It  o.'l'. 

woidd  rational 

S>n  icl  k'.  i.:--  I.ick  Li'nlidciivi.'  lliiit  tlicii  dclcii'''.--'  Wi’S'.Kl 
■np'/ncir.ii'ik'  lo  iIk  ,ilri.ad\  '  ’^ruish  ,iiu! 

1  iciich  ti\c\  wiuiKl  Iui’.Ikt  h.i\c  ii>  .i'"Uinc  ili.u 

•  Ml  alUiek  oil  1  aiopc  Uiiuli.1  load  {o  \nicrK.in  .o  lO');  .l^ 
Hud'll  iiki  I  I  OIK  h  ivi.i'>  Kioii 

Moivoxod  n  ilk'  Hud'll  and  1  ivikh  liokn loni  Ai.ia 
uiuicrniinci.1  h\  'uivi  pou c  dcplov 'ikmu  "i  Iniiidk! 
dctcii'iac  '\'tciri'.  Ilk'  '.inii.'  Ioor  would  ui'pl'.  wiih 
^.■on'Klcl  >ll  l>  prc.ik’t  (oi^  _■  (o  ollk’l  fMk'O'i.f) 

[HkM.!'.  I  Ini'.  Imiikkj  dctuii'i.-  viciii' I.  oiild  puwidc  an 
...Iditional  ti'ii,«.cnn\c  lot  Unilk';  nu'kai  piolik-iauon 
lalllioupll,  adnuili.'dl\ .  nil'.  i.oi:nli\  lukk-ai  powai' 
i.lpaht  'Onlinuc  lo  hawa  inioniivc'  oiiu;!  than  tlkdi 
i.a('a'  U\  (o  atf.K  k  a  p< >u <.■/ i  ( 'n  hal.nkO  il  'ai'iii' 

mod.'  Ill"''  ihui  'upcipowar  dok'ii'iia  '\'k".:i'  would 
inhihi'  .atlk'i  than  'tnnulalc  the  daploMik'nt  oi  nnaka; 
weapon'  h\  all  otliei  'lalU'  \nd  il  'hi'  pudkadon 
'hould  p>io\c  wionp.  ilk'  ikkc  o|  'oiik'  nkic.i'C  in  Hut 
I'fi  a'tkl  I  rc'hli  lanc'-  uonlj  K'  worth  the  hcikdt' 

I  inalH.  one  ha'  to  voii'ide;  the  e'oiionik  aosi' 
ikplorine  dek'ii'de  '\'tv  'i'  A  Imiiied  d.eleil'e  that  liid 
not  have  to  jiiaid  ai'aiiot  ajkij'-ow.-i  ountei  aiea'iii' ' 
■Aonid  oi  ^oni'e  I'e  nukh  le"  expeii'iie  diaii  Kea'jaii  ' 
S|),'  alihi'iu'li  iindonhledh  it  would  vo--i  n  atr.  t'lllion 
ol  d.oll.ii'  llowe'.'ei,  till'  eepeti'e  would  iv  'piead  oil! 
o'.ei  a  nuiiihei  ot  '^eai'.  and  !  in  the: -noi  e  a  ...add  ‘a 
'el  o\  ne-.’ol  lak'ii  'edaulioli'  m  o’iea'i'-e  '.''e'lo  k 
aliv  '  I'O.  It  ■ooii.h.l  da  aoiih  i'lih-uiv  |,,  pioKv'  >  ui 
'o,  K'lv  aL'aiii't  il'e  mo^l  like^e  'hwal'  >•!  u.iAe.i; 
V  a'  I'liophe 
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one  ol  ■  ili'k  ti'C  'iiiiiia'K  e  i-.i 
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h;is  nol  yet  come  1  he  political  t'hstaclc'>  ate  even 
ercalcr  than  tltc  tcchnoloeical  I'ltes.  lot  no  mailer  uhat 
technological  aiKanccs  may  he  maile  in  the  loiC'Ccahlc 
tiiiure.  It  util  still  remain  the  case  that  no  delcnse  can 
succeed  ag.tmst  a  pouertiil  adversary  vlctermincd  to  nul¬ 
lity  it  II  anything,  in  recent  years  the  poliiKa!  coiiiii 
tioiis  tor  rleteiisc  dominance  have  become  even  more 
untavorahle.  even  as  the  technology  hegoo.  m  show 
(in'inise,  hceatise  the  prcd(>minani  inienectual  anil  polii 
teal  champions  ol  delcnse  dominance  today  are  alsti 
militantly  anti-C'ommunis|,  eonlronlationisi.  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  (he  lestoration  ot  I  S  nuclear  supci  ioriiy  and 
perhaps  even  uairighting  eapahiiines.  rathei  than  arms 
control. 

Over  the  lonitcr  run,  though,  it  seems  nneveeption- 
able  that  the  end  we  should  aim  at  i-  not  tor  not  merely  i 
the  siahili/alion  ol  M.\l)  but  its  elimiti.ition .  thiough 
llie  progressive  dismantling  ot  the  doonisd.iy  machine 
that  we  have  created.  The  ultimate  goal  should  be  the 
complete  elimination  ol  nuclear  weapons,  though  the 
teasibiliiy  ot  this  is  indeed  i|uesiionable  However,  it  is 
much  less  utopian  to  think  in  terms  not  ol  nuclear  disar 
mameiit  but  rather  ol  a  shill  in  str.itegies  and  weapons 
s\ stems  toward  detense  ilommanee.  in  vvhieh  the  super 
powers  agree  tv>  agree  mutually  to  ileploy  hea''  popul.i- 
tion  detense  s\ stems  to  elelciui  ag.iiiist  lull  seale  nuele.ii 
w  ar 

there  would  be  two  lundamental  preconditions  that 
would  have  to  be  met  tor  sush  a  regime  to  be  imple¬ 
mented  I  he  tirsi  would  h(,-  that  each  superpower  would 
liave  to  retrain  Irom  nullilvmg  flic  other  snle's  deleiisive 
systems  .Since  etieetive  lull  scale  I’opulalion  detense 
sv  stems  would  mean  the  end  ol  the  balance  ot  terror 
svstem.  this  eouki  happen  onlv  m  eoniuin  lion  with  an 
end  to  the  (  old  \Sai  .itnl  an  overall  poliliial  settlement 
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ditlciviHl> .  however  p.ii.ak>\iv.il  il  niieht  supcrtivKillv 
appear,  no  niielear  delense  aeaiiisl  a  major  power  eaii 
sueeeed  unless  ii  is  aroumleil  in  a  eooperative  ralher 
Ihan  .alversarial  relalionship 

The  seeomJ  preeoiKlition  is  ilial  maior  reiiiieiions  in 
olteiisne  weapons  woehl  have  li'  aeeompaiiv  ihe 
viepluvnieni  v>l  heavv  populaiion  vielensive  svsiems.  lor 
It  eoulvl  neNer  be  assumcil  lhal  <in\  vielensive  svsiein 
eoulvl  provivle  meaninglul  aiivl  reliable  imiteelion  aeanisi 
ihousaiivls  ol  luielear  warheavN 

ir  these  preev'iivlitiofis  were  met.  lire  superpowers 
eoulvl  aravluallv  move  Irom  ihin  popnialion  vielenses, 
not  viependenl  on  a  iransloi'iiialion  ol  polhieal  relalions 
but  onlv  on  reeoeniiion  ol  (he  most  minimal  eommon 
interesls  in  survival,  lo  ihiek  vielenses.  wliieh  are  mdeevl 
viependenl  on  radieal  psveholoi.’ieal  and  pohiieal 
elumees  in  the  inlernational  pvililieal  envnonmenl.  or  at 
least  111  the  bilaleral  L  S-Soviel  relalionship 

Why,  It  might  he  ohieetevl.  would  vielenses  he  nee 
essaiy  al  all  alter  an  eiul  lo  the  Colvl  W  ar  ’  W  hv  not  lU'i 
proeeevl  vhreellv  to  the  eliaimation  ol  nuele.tr  we.ipons 
iiislead  oh  deteiuhriL'  ae.rin  l  (hem  ’  Ian  a  iiiimber  ol  le.i 
sons,  eoniplele  ntielear  vlis.irmameni  vvvnild  levjuiie 
more  than  a  .Sov  lel  .\mei  leair  politieal  selllemeiil  Suvh 
a  selllemeiil  wniilvl  still  leave  maiiv  natuins  with  mielear 
wetipons  aiivl  .1  number  v>l  uniesvtlved  serious  inlei 
national  eoiillivls  bven  more  miporl.int,  it  is  vlillivull 
even  to  iin.ienie  how  .1  reliable  internalional  reeniie  loi 
the  eoniplete  elimiiiatioii  ol  luielear  vveapims  eouM  be 
esi.ihlishevi-  in  liL’hl  ol  the  well  inivlerstoovi  viillieultv  0! 
ihsinveiiline  an  establishevi  levhnoioev  \nvl  even  il  one 
vlay  serious  ellorls  ,ire  ni.ule  in  this  vhreelion.  populaiion 
vielensive  systems  wouM  utivloubtevllv  play  an  import.inl 
lade.  as  a  means  o|  provniine  a  s.ileeu.iivl  .leaiiisi 
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clandestinelv  retained  nuclear  weapons.  '  Ihus.  siiale 
gic  detense,  il  regarded  as  an  instruinenl  o\  arms  conlnd 
rather  than  oi  nu!ilar\  slratee\ .  nuts  i>t  ler  the  most  mu 
hie  hjNis  (or  a  sale  anil  ilurahie  arms  cotilnd  reeime 
f  or  llie  picscnl.  however,  we  need  tun  he  cim 
corned  with  liow  lo  coinert  utopias  into  realities.  Ii>i 
there  are  two  importar*!  and  t|uile  reaiisdc  (uiicuons  ttial 
detenses  aeaiiisi  nuclear  we.ipons  ,.i>uki  plav  in  the  neai 
tuiure:  to  provide  at  least  modesilv  ellociive  delciise 
aeainst  a  varielc  ol  possible  limned  attacks,  and  to 
serve  as  a  base  atul  nu>del  tor  a  liiture  vietense-dominani 
workl- 

.\otiS 

1  vV  etffUvfeer  s  rcnKuk  th.it  ihe  I't  s!)l.  A'v  ^ 

he  h.uk  in  a  "lUuiii'*!!  ue  v'.ere  in  ulien  \'^e  were  ilie 

naiioii  v^iih  a  nueleat  weapon  '  Quoted  h\  (iei*ree  lUill.  I  he  ^^,if 
Uu  Slat ais. . '  ■  \,u  ) ‘<1  k  Ht\  icu  )!  \pnl  luss  See  the 
e.uiouv  wi  iiine^  »»l  (  ohn  S  ( tia\ .  a  eh's*.  ad\  iset  ol  the  adinuUNiia 
fton.  e''(\MaJI)  ‘  \  New  Debate  ou  Ha)i;slie  Misvtle  DeletiNe,  Sti> 

ot,-'  \latvlt  \pii!  lasi 

2  t  ■'!  example.  lame"  \htaham"on.  (he  SDI  Proetafh  Dttv  i. 
!>’i.  lo'.d  (  onere""  m  l*>s4  thaC  I  i("t  a*'  *  !e.em»i"l.  an  ellev.ti'.e 
delen-'e  .teal^^l  halltsUe  mi''S!le"  WMuid  iiupow  •  "i.ihiin\  and  levluve 
Uu  !ike!'h  »od  o!  u.ji  h\  ti  iii'Wine  the  imliiaiA  utihlx  ot  a  pieemp 

luiviear  'Hike  ’  Quoted  m  tVlei  \  C  laiiseP  “SDl  m  Seauh  ol 
.1  Mkmom,'  It .  o-.u/ /",  ./i,  \  -/••uniii!  2.  no  ^iSpttne  Urs''*  }i>i  jji 
,  xiei.de.i-  ipiti'i  i-ttu  Kii  d*.Vvlopment  ot  the  avimiiii''(ia!ion  '  idea', 
ev  keilii  K  md  (  ohn  S  (ita\,  '\uv.!eai  (N>liv\  and  the 

)  >■.  t.  !  hiii'i:.  >ii.  '  (td .  iio  dtSpnne  lus-O 

'  I  S  Depattment  N’ate.  IheStiateeu  DeteU'e  Imtialoe. 

I  iU.  .!’'s'  (..t  NCfiulir  ^ta^ef!len?'  hv  hieh  adimnofialjon  oJhwia!', 

'v;  f’.iiii  Nil.'e.  SD!  h-  Naliiie  .«nd  Rationale.  '  Ituieau  ot  i\.'. 

Ml. lit'  [  )ep.iiiiMen!  ol  Stale  '  W  a"hmelor. .  (H  (Ktoixi  iussi,  and 
li'di  Ikle  Nm  leaf  Sn.ii^-^--,  (  .,n  Iheie  Ite  .i  (tapp\  I  tidin'j'.' 
Ilf  JiSpiiiie  inss, 

I  Die  mo't  mifsifCint  vMtKi"/n'-  include  I  mon  oi  (  uiueined 
SvKTit:'!'  I  hi  \  X/w^  \D/f  s  iNew  'l  oi  k  ^inl.uje  Rook', 
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h>.S4);  Si'Jnc)  D  UrcH.  Philip  J  Purloy.  j«i1  DaMil  flu 

Siraii’uii  fntiiiiftvt'  Kanihrulifc.  M.A 

Puhll^hinl:  C'o-.  P>!s5t’.  Harokl  lJri>vcn.  "K  SDI  IcchnicallN  hoavi 
hlc.*'  f  .yiuirs  (»4.  no  y.  ‘rhc  StratCiiK  Dctcnsc 

(nitiafivc.  *  Survivai  11.  no.  1  (March  April  McdcurL'C 

Buiul)  o(  a!.,  "rhe  PrcsKJcntS  Choice;  Star  Wars  or  .Amis  C'on 
irol.  "  liirvi^n  Afhtirs  6,V  no.  2  (Winter.  1VS4-S5);  .Ashton  Carter. 
Direi  it'd  MiwtU’  fh-fenw.  Ollice  oj  rcchnoK»gs  Asscs>mcnt 

( V\ a^hmliton.  DC;  (losernment  Priniine  Ot't'iee.  !')S4i;  Otlice  ot 
Delense  rechn*)U)i:> .  Hullmii  .Stissilf  Pcfetwi  /<•«  hiio/.-e/rs 
iPnncelon;  Princeton  Cnivers;t\  Press.  P^X6| 

In  the  last  Ic'a  >eurs  Soviet  pi»liticat  and  niilitarv  leader'- 
ha\c  re[valcdl\  warned  that  the  deployment  ol  American  deten'-'iu- 
system^  would  he  countered  by  a  sanety  ol  Soviet  meaNurcN  Sim¬ 
ilarly.  the  Reauan  administration,  even  while  proelaimine  that  SDI 
in  the  loint  mteivst  o!  both  sides  and  will  lead  tv‘  the  a‘'oluion  ot 
iiuelear  weap<ms.  is  already  at  work  on  otleiiMve  systems  to  sountei 
anv  Soviet  dclensive  systems.  .\rn  )i>rk  linu  \.  i>  Decemtvr 

h  Cn'on  ol  Concerned  Scientists.  Vm  h  u'  X  no.  2  iSummei 
t4S(>l 

Brown.  P>s5.  James  R  Schiesineer,  ■  Rheliiric  and  Realities 
m  the  Star  Wars  Debate.  " .SV<  io7/\  Id.  no  i  iSummei 
IW.^) 

S  W,»lleane  Panolsky.  The  Strategic  r)etcnsc  Initiative.  ' 
/VtvN/i  '  liuhi\  June  IdS.S  ,\s  Pam»tsk\  points  out.  the  seienntic 
consensus  on  this  point  is  twerwhelmine.  It  may  also  be  noted  that 
while  there  mav  be  no  wav  to  demonstrate  eonelusivelv  in  advance 
the  feaMbiliiy  t>l  new  leelmoloey.  the  historical  record  is  quite  dis 
eouraiiing  In  the  D^5(K  the  Soviets  poured  vast  resources  mlo 
bomber  dclcnscs  that  were  easily  overwhelmed  by  I  S  bomber 
capabilities,  and  a  smularlv  intense  Soviet  eommitment  to  ABM  in 
the  early  196(K  Joundered  on  the  i'S  pri»!iteration  ot  missiles  and 
warheads 

f't>r  a  review  ol  titc  adimnistr.ilion's  [vr<mrossi\e  abandi'ii 
ment  ot  the  ci»st  etfeeiive  criterion,  sec  .AVu  f  un(  \.  \  ;\tay 

IdSh 

IB.  Cnnni  ot  Concerned  Scientists,  P>X4.  p,  lb(>  To  the 
extent  that  defenses  pose  a  serious  threat  U*  the  assurccf  destruction' 
eapabihtv  *>t  either  side,  they  invite  retargetini!  to  retain  such 
destructive  capacity  ’ 

I  I  Clausen,  p.  2(>^h  (  lausen's  argument  that  the  amis  race 
ctteeis  ol  SDI  will  be  iclt  m  the  very  near  tulure.  "long  before 


Jcrom,'  Siiili  i  ami  ha\iJ  (inlJlnt  h,  i 

■ictti.il  Jcpli>\ inciil  Jiul  iimic  pusMhh  L-vtii  jl  iloplus  k 
ultiuulcK  ivioctcil 

(.  hittlc\  I.  'NSI)\  \l.t\  lit* 

liatl."  hth'rmnmnal  St'i  ttnt\  iu»  2  (l  all.  P)N4» 

[i  Sk1ik*>  1)  Droll.  Pliilip  J  I  aric>  .  aiul  Da\ul  Hollnwjt. 
'  ■  Pro-torMno  Iho  .ABM  lroal>  lith  niaiiaiial  Sti  iiiir\  in'  2  Mall 
|4S4i.  p  21  lair  (ilhor  arr’umoiils  ilio  ilo'lahih/mo  puton 

tia)  111  .SDl.  Noo  Jiinalhaii  B  Slciii.  I  ttmi  11  Hittnh  la  Sun  iiaia  il.o\ 
iivaUin  Bonks.  IMS4i  and  In  ion  ol  Conoornod  Stioniisis.  14X4 

14  Slophon  VVcinor.  '  Sxsloms  and  roolinoloox ."  m  Ashton  B 
(  aricr  and  Daxid  .V.  .SoliwaK/  (ods  I.  )ialU\!h  S/nuh-  Ih  h  im 
|V\  .ishms;i(in.  IHV  The  Brookinos  Insiilniion  l4X4i 

I  2  I  ho  would  he  prooniplor  oannoi  rationalU  assume  a  holloi 
oiiloome  It  ho  "ik'oapiialos  '  his  onoin>  with  a  su-priso  .iil.iok  aoaitist 
Its  ooinniand.  oontrol.  ooinimiiiioatioiis.  aiul  inlollipoiioo  s\s|i.*nis 
iC  li.  lor  It  must  ho  assumod  las,  indood.  both  the  I  nitoil  St.ilos  aik! 
the  Soviet  I  nion  have  alroadv  suonolv  iinpliodi  that  both  sides  have 
prodoloitatod  the  authority  to  respond  to  a  sueeessiul  dosapitatioii 
attack  to  lower  lo'-el  inilitatv  eoiiiinandeis  Indeed,  under  siuh  .in 
assiHiiplion  It  would  ho  imieh  worse  lor  the  allaeker  to  tlostroy  the 
eiieiiiy  s  f  |  systems  that  to  preserve  them.  |oi  in  the  latlei  eiiviiiii 
stailee  there  is  at  least  a  ehanee  that  the  attaeker  may  avoid  a  dev  as 
tatin^  "spasm  "  retaliatory  attack 

(  or  Ollier  arpuments  vjuestiomnp  the  desiahili/ine  daneeis  ot 
deleiisive  systems,  see  fliarles  \\  (llasor.  Do  \' e  Want  the  Mis 
'lie  Delense  We  (an  Build’  '.  Iiih  niaihnuil  Sn  iii  ii\  In.  no  I 
iSummei  IvhSi.  (ilaser  notes  that  even  il  the  super|'ovvcis  do  even 
luallv  ileploy  vleleiisos  that  sienilicaiitK  lediisc  ihc  v ulnciahility  o! 
then  homelands,  these  deicnses  would  also  make  then  let.ilialoiv 
lorees  hiythly  survivahle.  therehv  preatiy  leviucmL*  anv  prceniptivc 
incentives, 

Ih  I  olm  (irav.  iii  (  alter  and  Schwart/.  p  4li.s 
17  Veil  )o/(  /inii'v  summaiv  ot  a  study  by  Baiiv  Blcvliin.in 
anil  \  letor  I  leolt.  2.’  lulv  I'lNto 

15  lor  an  authoritative  aiialvsis  ol  the  piirelv  Icihnic.il  pioh 
lenis  ol  .1  coordinated  attack  on  l(  HM  silos,  see  Matthew  Bunn  and 
Kosta  Isipis,  ■  Die  I  neertamties  ol  a  I’leemptive  Niideai  Al'aek. 

Si  lenWn  Xinnii  an  244.  no  S  iNovemher  |4Sii 

14  Bunn  iS:  Isipis.  Albeit  (  aine'ale  .in.l  Chailes  I  (ilasei 
K  BM  \  ulnerabilitv  1  he  (  ures  Aie  Woise  than  the  Dise.ise 
liUi  rnalinnat  Sm  iinl\  7,  no  I 
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211  I  ho  prccoJinii  parajjraphs  arc  iliawn  Iroin  .lcii>riic  Sl.iici. 

Popiilalion  Dcicnvc  kcciniMilcrcil  K  Ihc  AHM  Rcall>  ItkoumvIciii 
uith  Slahilnv  ’  "  l'(>lu  \  Sm  iii  cy  Jminuil  X.  iin  I  i  Aiiluiiin  hl'Vi 

21  ^l>r  brici  liiscucMons  ol  li^bl  dclcn^c.  see  I  reenuiri  i)\'on. 

tinti  Hop,  I  Ness  'i  ork  Harper  iV  Rms .  l‘)S4i;  Oltiee  ol 
Deletise  I  eehmilnes .  Htillisli,  Miwili-  /ei /i/io/oeies.  Ash 

ton  Carter.  "HMI)  .Appliealions  Herlomianee  anil  1  iinilalioiis.  in 
Carter  and  Sehssart/i  Drell.  Harles  A;  Hollossas.  l‘)Ns:  William 
Schneider  A:  Donald  Hrennan.  /  S  .Srti/ti  en  ■  V/n  Irar  /’o/n  \  ,iiul 
Hullisti,  Dfltnu'  tCainbridee,  MA  Institute  lor  I  oieien  I’ol 

ICS  .Ailalssis,  |sW0i 

22  On  the  spread  ol  ballistic  missiles,  see  Aaron  Karp.  "Hal 

listic  Missiles  in  the  Third  World."  hili  rinitinn,:!  d.  no  ' 

I  Winter  ldS4- .s5i, 

2.’  Ltrossn.  Siirvival.  Cllasei.  IdSS 

24  It  IS  possible,  hosseser.  that  the  Sosiel  I  nion  ssoiild  reliise 
to  accept  innioi  increases  in  British  and  I  rench  loicc's  in  the  interest 
ol  a  li/n/tc,l  ,l<.'lcn\i-  .lorcciiicnl.  ami  tor  that  reason  neeolialions  tor 
such  an  agreement  ssill  probable  base  to  take  mm  .iccount  I  utope.in 
sec  urns  concerns 

2.S  I  here  base  been  no  carelul  studies  ol  the  costs  ol  a  limited 
deiense  ssstein  Hosseser.  the  reeent  Itlechinan  I  leoll  studs  esii 
mated  the  cost  ol  a  sssiem  that  prosided  both  terminal  delciises  lor 
ICBM  silos  and  limited  deleiise  .  ol  the  42  lareesi  I  S  i  iiies  as  .ihoul 
Sibil  billion.  Clearls  a  limited  ('opulalion  dcTcnse  ssstem  alone 
ssould  be  substantially  less,  althoueh  the  costs  cannot  be  mean 
inelulls  estim.iled  at  this  time  AVn  loiT  /i/m  s.  2'  liils  Id.Sb 

2b,  l  or  aiuiiments  on  the  role  deteiise  systems  mieht  phis  in 
coniunclion  ssith  tar  reachine  nucleai  disai  m.iment .  sec  Its  son, 
I’as  ne.  and  ( Iras 
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ACQUISITION 
AND  READINESS 


BUILDING  REFORM  IN 
WEAPONS  ACQUISITION 

Jacques  S.  Gansler 


1  Ht.  Rl-,A(iAN  ADMlMSl  k  A  1  ION  cntcrcd 
otTice  \Aith  a  siri)ng  inaiuialc  lo  incroa''C  dclciisc 
expenditures  and  reverse  a  percened  deeline  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  ot  America's  military  posiure  around  the 
world  The  two  main  thrusts  ol  the  administration's  ini¬ 
tiatives  were  a  trillion-dollar  delense  buildup-  the 
largest  in  peacetime  history — and  a  cominitinem  lo 
building  some  high-visibility  systems,  lor  example,  the 
.\1X  missile,  the  B-IB  bomber,  and  an  increased  num¬ 
ber  ol  large  warships. 

As  a  result  ol  the  deterioration  id  America's  mili 
tary  posture  in  the  post-Vietnam  era  and  the  continued 
buildup  ot  .Soviet  forces,  the  increase  in  L’S  delense 
expenditures  was  clearly  warranted,  and  it  had  the 
desired  impact,  both  in  military  and  economic  terms, 
However,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  the 
Reagan  administration  questions  began  lo  be  raised 
about  whether  taxpayers  were  getting  their  money's 
worth.  Issues  varied  from  whether  we  were  buying  the 
right  systems  (highlighted  by  the  controversy  surround¬ 
ing  radios  that  did  not  allow  the  Army  to  talk  to  the 
Navy  during  the  (irenada  conflict),  lo  the  glaring  news¬ 
paper  '’horror  stories"  about  weapons  that  didn't  work, 
and  grossly  overpriced  toilet  seats  and  hammers.  With 
the  deficit  rising  dramatically  and  the  perception  of 
"chaos  and  corruption"  in  defense  procurements 


'0.\  Jlhllln  \  S  (nlll^h  f 

mcreiism^',  defense  expenditures  heean  leveline  ult  and 
there  ssas  a  risine  iniensits  in  eonjiressional  and  exeeu 
ti\e  branch  attacks  tin  the  defense  industry  aeain. 
fueled  h>  the  press  fdloris  were  made  h\  the  I’entaeon 
to  shift  public  attention  from  "manaeement  issncs  "  to 
■'criminal  actions.  "  eismg  main  the  impressum  that 
acquisition  manaeemeni  was  becomine  priniaiil'i  .m 
issue  tor  .ludiiors  and  fawcers 

C'oneress  picked  up  on  this  attack  and  heeaii  issu 
me  hundreds  of  new  ■  procurement  reforms' '  aimed  at 
correcting  the  apparent  abuses  l  or  example.  Senate 
Bill  IdSH  was  introduced  on  17  December  I'fS.x.  siai 
ine.  "wherein,  no  funds  appro(iriated  fo  or  for  flic  use 
of  the  Deparinieni  of  Defense  may  he  obligated  or 
expended  tor  the  procurement  of  any  plastic  toilet  coxei 
shrouds,  identified  as  toilet  assembly  litl,  at 

a  unit  cost  in  excess  of  Sl25.(Ht  '  (."ongres^  got  more 
into  the  detailed  management  of  each  and  excry  pio 
curement  line  item  --changing  more  than  half  of  ihem  m 
one  XX ay  xir  another,  and  requiring  delailexi  studies  to  be 
done  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  submittexi  to  the 
Congress  in  many  xitheis  I  hus.  instead  id  iiutustrx  get 
ting  C'lxnernment  "xdt  its  back,"  the  treiul  has  been 
tx'xxard  increased  auditing  iby  tlie  (ieneral  Accounting 
Office,  the  Inspectors  (ieneral,  and  so  forth)  anxi  grealei 
regulatixin  xif  defense  cx>niraclors 

Fortunately,  m  paiallel  xxiih  this  niamsircam  focus 
on  "fraud  and  abuse.  "  there  has  been  a  broader,  aiul  tar 
more  important,  rising  concern  about  "xxaste"'  a  nexx 
look  at  the  effectixen'.'ss  and  efficiency  xxe  reali/e  from 
our  defense  dollars  and  the  broad  structural  changes  that 
are  needed  to  ■  icrease  the  cost  effectixeness  xd  our 
expenxlilures.  Again,  at  the  beginning  xif  the  Reagan 
adminislratixin  the  Defense  Department  txiok  the  lead  m 
initiating  these  reforms  The  so-called  "Carlucci 
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Imtialivcs"  uorc  a  ol  .Kq‘ai''iiU)n  lotoniis  (piopu'-cat 
h>  tfioii  ()oput\  Sccrcl.ii)  (  lank  ('ailiiL\ii  aimed  a(  eor 
reetme  main  ot  the  histurieal  abuses  m  ilie  ^\^Iem 
Ihe\  loeined  on  sueh  eoals  as  iiK/easine  pn'eiam  sia 
bilits.  improsme  [iroduetion  ellieienes .  anti  esiablishme 
greater  realism  in  pmurain  eosts  Winie  hiahls  desir¬ 
able.  sueh  thrusts  ran  up  aeaiiisi  the  "traditional  \sa\  ot 
dome  detense  business"  and  were  hard  to  implement 
especialls  in  an  environment  where  e\ery>ne  was  m  a 
hurrv  to  make  short-term  "lixes  " 

Hovrever.  bv  the  end  ol  the  first  term  ol  the  Rea 
gan  administration,  the  movement  towards  broail  strut 
tural  rettirm  had  gamed  moinenitim  I'he  eall  lor  relorm 
permeated  all  levels  ot  1)01).  the  Otiiee  ol  the  .Seeret.ir. 
t>l  Defense,  the  Joint  C'hiets  ol  .Stall,  the  militarv  ser\ - 
iees.  atid  the  tleletise  indiistrv  .  as  well  as  all  ol  the 
ma|or  DOI)  processes;  the  "retpiiremenis  piavess"  ilor 
weapons  seleciion  anti  spet irieain>n i.  the  planning, 
programming,  aiitl  budget  process  dor  resource  alloca- 
iioni.  anti  the  procurement  process  itseil 

In  earlv  DISs  a  bipartisan  reptirt  t>n  the  tmdmgs  ol 
an  independent  l,S-month  studv  mi  delense  organi/ation 
was  released,  reileraling  the  need  lor  such  broad 
changes  The  studv  panel  included  members  Irom  Cap¬ 
itol  flill.  manv  lornier  Detense  Deparlineiil  ollicials, 
and  militarv  leaders  such  as  (ienera!  David  Jones,  lor¬ 
nier  Chairman  ot  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol  .Stall,  (ieneral 
Hdward  Meyer,  tormer  Chief  ol  Stall  til  the  Arinv .  and 
Admiral  Harry  1  rain,  former  Commander-in-C'hief  I'f 
the  .Atlantic  Command.  .Additionally,  the  rectimmenda- 
tions  of  this  study  were  endorsed  by  six  former  Secre¬ 
taries  of  Defense  who  in  their  introduction  stated, 
"'rhere  are  serious  deficiencies  in  the  organi/ation  and 
managerial  procedures  of  the  US.  defense 
establishment.’ 


'  l>  Jii,  ./III  '  S  ( I'iiil  -/.  ; 

IhiN  vv.is  lollowcvt  by  ihc  ol  .1  miii 

il.iiis  deiailctl  itivcsiiiiaiiim  bv  ihc  Sciiaic  AniicJ  Siiv 
ii.cs  (  ummillcc  Mils  aNo  rccumniLMulcil  bipad 
mstiiiitional  cliaiiiics  aiul  was  sii|ipiiiici.l  b\  a  hipailisaii 
coalilioi)  IcJ  by  Scnaiois  (loiclwatcr  and  Numi  On  the 
House  side,  t'oipjrcssnian  l.cs  Aspm  (ilic  ncu  C'haniuan 
ot  the  Armed  Serciees  ('ommilteel  iniiialed  a  tar- 
reachme  sei  ot  hearings  on  broad  detense  procurement 
and  management  issues,  l  inallN.  m  1  ebruarc  IMMi,  the 
I’lesident's  lilue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Detense  Man 
agement  (the  so-called  Raekard  Commission.  namei.i 
atter  the  Chairman  ot  the  Commission,  mdusinalisi  and 
tormer  Depute  Secretare  ot  Detense  Dacid  Packard  1 
released  its  set  ot  rceommendations  on  rleteiise  reorga 
ni/alion  and  procedural  changes.  ‘ 

Again,  die  (ocus  uas  on  broad,  stnkiur.d  changes 
m  the  acquisiiion  process  itsell  rather  than  on  the  n.n 
loeeer  issue  ot  "traiid  and  abuse.  "  with  the  lecommen 
datioiis  eenieriiig  on  the  need  tor  a  new  planning  and 
bikigeting  s\steni,  signiticaiit  reorgani/alion  ot  both  the 
Otlice  ot  the  Secretary  ot  Detense  and  the  .loinl  Chiets 
ot  Statt.  and  signitieaiil  changes  in  the  acquisiiion  proc¬ 
ess  as  well  as  die  management  and  huyng  practices  ot 
the  Congress  and  the  DOD 

Thus,  the  Congress  and  the  exeeuMce  branch  are 
taced  with  a  choice,  Ihey  can  either  continue  their 

detailed  attack  on  "Iraud  and  abuse  " . through  greater 

regulation  and  stepped-up  auditing — or  they  can  shitl 
the  debate  to  the  higher  plateau  ot  broad  structural 
retorm  in  the  way  the  Department  ol  Defense  vcill  do  its 
business  over  the  eoniing  wars  ObviousK  ,  this  exani¬ 
mation  argues  that  latter  approach.  However,  the  argu¬ 
ment  comes  with  a  warning:  it  is  possible  lo  go  loo  tar 
and  seek  change  lor  its  own  sake,  thus  '  throwing  awa\ 
the  gooil  with  the  bail  One  alter  another,  independent 


limUiin.:  hixfi'i/n  u:  Aii/ziM;'  < 

siiulics  t.  oii)j\ini>;^  licleiisc  m.iii.i>;ciiK'm  uiili  ihai  ol 
iitlioi  ( nixorniHcnt  .il’ciw ic'  lal  I  cdcral.  Slalc.  .iiul  Uv.il 
levels)  have  huiitil  (hat  ilie  I  )epailiiieiu  v>t  Deleiise  i' 
one  't  the  hesi  iiiaiiaeeJ  il  iioi  /hr  hesl  inaiiaeei,l  ol  all 
(ivivemment  aeeiieies  •  Ihis  is  eas\  lo  see  when  ileleii'e 
oveniiits  are  ennipaied  vviih  ihose  oeeiimiie  m  oihei 
aeeiKies'  inau>r  proieets  J  nr  evainple,  Deteiise  hinii'i 
stones  ('ale  iii  eompansoii  to  eost,  scheiliile.  aikl  mail 
aeemeiu  problems  eneoimlerevl  m  the  huiklin;.:  ol  mass 
transit  s\ stems,  ami  eonaressional  olliee  biiiMiiies 
l  iuis,  vvliile  inakinj:  neeessarv  and  dramatie  ehanees  in 
tite  wav  the  Department  ot  Delense  does  its  htisine's.  n 
is  ■..njvortant  not  to  leiune  the  mattv  important  lessons 
we  ve  leartieil  m  buvm.e  1)01)  weapv'it  s\ stems  over  the 
past  4(1  veals  Nonetheless,  there  is  nuieli  loom  lot 
iinpK'vemen!.  is  the  lolhiwina  rlisenssion  ol  etirrenl 
problems  makes  ipiite  elear 

/'//<■  \i</tiisilion  /’rmevs 

There  are  essenfiallv  Tom  sets  ol  adverse  trends  whieh 
mtisi  he  reversed  il  the  1)01)  is  iii  pel  ils  monev  's  worih 
and  piihlie  eonTidenee  is  to  be  restorer!  The  lirsi  ot 
these  IS  m<  /('(ivme  <  o//< a  rn  iihuut  /hr  rh<>/<  r  nt  neo/mt; 
vv  .src/ns  /hrmsrl\  rs  T.ssentiallv .  there  is  a  pereeplion 
that  "the  existing  institntional  striielure"  tioes  not 
provide  tor  the  seleelion  and  development  vd  the  most 
eost-elTeetive  weapons  I'his  eoneern  is  lypiTierl  bv  the 
extensive  debates  over  the  jvast  several  years  regarding 
the  S20  billion  requested  lor  lOt)  MX  missiles,  a  seeonri 
S2tl  billion  tor  HH)  B- 1  bombers,  and  third  S20  billion 
Tor  twi'  additional  aireralt  earner  task  Torees.  The  issue 
is  not  whether  these  weapon  systems  are  desired  but 
whether  Ihev  represent  the  best  way  (among  many  other 
possible  alterntilives)  to  spend  SbO  billion  to  enh>mee 
the  nation's  seeuritv.  .Similarh.  there  has  been  mm  h 
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tk'h.itc  hill.  .man),  iin  .  le.n  ■. i mi-.l-iiniis  .i\  ai  llic 
allivannil  nl  iiiciviiionl.il  iiiiiiK-  \^hi.'llici  .1 

vllip  Na).).  more  Ann)  iiiiils.  nr  mnic  \n  I  nuv  tijIiKi 
wings  shniilil  (lave  ihc  hiL’Iinsi  |)iinril\  1  Iil'sc  uuasiinin 
lit  stialcgs  aiiv-l  ilic  ivsuliaiii  ucapnii  sclct.iinns  aic  ^nni 
pniindoi.1  hs  inlci -SciMnc  ri\alr>  Ini  losniiua's  I  lic\  arc 
still  turihci  cninplicatcil  h\  ihc  n(’pnrUiniiii.'s  Ini  iv\i>lii 
uoiiars  change  in  force  siructure  llial  are  ntlerei.1  h\ 
fuuire  technnlngical  changes  capable  nl  nuillipl\ing  rcl 
ewant  niililaic  capabilities  if  tile  new  lcchnnlng\  sail  he 
■'absnrbeir'  b\  ihc  mi!itar>  insinuimns 

Unwcwer.  proposals  liti  such  drainaiic  change  ntien 
tall  into  an  ambiguous  region  between  iiaslitional  Scia 
ICC  eejuipment  ansi  missions,  which  makes  it  slillicull  Ini 
the  armcsl  ser\  ices  to  accept  such  concepts  suliur 
alls  '  l  orecample.  perhaps  ihe  Na\\  enuhi  earn  nut 
Its  mission  ot  slencing  use  ot  the  surlace  nl  the  seas  in 
an  eiiem\  \Mih  reconnaissance  satellites  anti  lanti-basetl 
missile's  Hill  such  ctiiici'pis  are  so  loreign  In  iiathlinnal 
notiiitis  ol  naval  operations  that  lhe\  receive  little  at'en 
linn,'  Insteail.  we  continue  to  concentrate  on  buiUling 
improvetl  versions  ot  iratlitional  plaltornis  ships, 
plane's,  anil  tanks 

More'over.  the  arineti  si-rv  tees  insist  that  each  ili  tn 
ot  ee|uipment  be  the  "best  possible  '  This  leails  to  the 
second  ol  the  adverse  trends,  namelv  nifuJ  e'lniw/i  i/i 
the  1  n\r  <)/  tIcU  nsc  ctfiiiinin  ni .  The  I  niteil  .States  has 
clearly  kept  its  military  etiuipmeni  at  the  torelront  nt  the 
technological  state-ot -ihe-art .  but  the  cost  ol  this 
improved  pertormance  Irom  generation  to  generation 
ot  weapon  systems-  has  been  increases  ot  around  h 
percent  per  year  in  the  unit  price  ol  each  new  generation 
ot  equipment  (even  alter  adjusting  tor  intlation,  as  well 
as  the  higher  unit  price  associated  with  the  reduced 
quanijties  typically  purchased  today.)'’  Since  the  cost  ot 
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a  single  ship  cunentl>  is  measured  m  himilreils  ol  mil¬ 
lions  and  e\en  billituis  ol  dollars,  and  an  individual 
plane  m  the  tens  or  even  hundreds  ol  milluMis.  aiul  eaeh 
new  tank  in  the  millions,  it  is  eletir  that  unvlei  anv  real- 
istie  projeetion  of  resourees  likelv  to  he  made  available 
for  defense,  it  unit  eosts  eoniinue  to  inerease  the  nation 
will  be  able  to  buy  fewer  and  fewer  weapon  svstenis 
eaeh  vear. 

Reeogni/ing  the  diffieultv  ot  buving  enough 
weapons  within  the  vlollars  available,  the  armed  foiees 
historieally  have  been  optimistie  in  estimating  the 
"likelv"  eost  of  these  weapon  systems,  espeeiallv  when 
first  requesting  funds  tor  their  development,  fheir  hope 
has  been  either  that  costs  will,  in  fact,  be  unevpeetediv 
low,  or  that  more  money  will  become  available  in  liie 
future  More  cvnicallv.  some  suggest  that  unrealisticallv 
low  cost  estitnates  ret  lest  a  bureaucratic  tactic  whose 
purpose  is  to  get  the  development  program  started  .iiul 
to  leave  the  problem  of  how  to  pav  for  it  to  those  in 
otfice  in  later  vears.  Indeed,  as  weapons  are  aetuallv 
developed  and  procured,  far  too  often  their  reali/eil 
costs  have  been  signiticantiv  higher  th;in  the  initial  esti¬ 
mates  This  program  cost  growth  historicallv  has  aver¬ 
aged  between  ,>0  and  100  percent  of  the  original  cost 
estimate  ot  each  weapon  svstem. 

Naturallv .  if  there  are  only  a  certain  number  of  ilol- 
lars  available  lor  buying  a  given  svstem.  and  its  costs 
double,  we  can  onlv  atlorsl  to  buv  hail  a^  maiiv  riius, 
while  the  L'mtesl  States  has  been  busing  extremely 
capable  weapon  svstems.  the  total  result  of  both  tvpes 
ot  cost  gnnvth  -from  generation  to  generation,  and 
between  initial  estimates  and  final  price  lags  has  been 
fewer  and  fewer  systems  bought  each  ve;ir  l  or  exam¬ 
ple.  in  the  lO.^Os  the  I  niled  Stales  bought  around  ,^.000 
tighter  planes  each  vear;  m  the  lObOs,  the  number  pur¬ 
chased  declined  to  1.000  per  year;  and  in  the  |070s,  the 
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liiiurc  was  only  300  lighter  planes  per  year  (Norm 
Aueustme  has  pointed  out  that  a  eontinuation  ol  this 
trend  wmild  result  in  i>ur  buddini!  one  liuhter  plane  per 
year  in  the  year  2054.)' 

[here  is,  however,  a  minimum  quantity  ol  weapon 
systems  whieh  is  absolutely  eritieal  tor  the  suecesslul 
eompletion  of  any  military  mission,  especially  as  the 
Soviet  L'nion  has  been  steadily  improvint:  the  quality  ol 
its  weapons,  while  still  maintaining  equipment  stocks 
and  production  rates  that  are  very  hieh  compared  to 
American  defense  numb.-rs,  i  hus  these  c<.'-t  induced 
reductions  in  the  quantity  of  I  S  weapon  purchases 
could  be  devastating. 

The  increasing  cost  of  I'S  weapon  systems  also 
adds  to  the  third  of  the  undesirable  acquisition  trends, 
namely .  a  /e/iet/ic/ime  oi  the  iH  quisUion  csele  the  time 
required  to  move  from  the  initiation  id  development 
through  the  completion  of  production.  Part  ol  this 
lenuthenine  is  due  to  the  increasint;  complexity  ol  iiUKb 
em  weapon  systems,  but  twm  more  important  causes  are 
(ai  Stretchouts  resuliini;  Irom  an  increasinttly  burden¬ 
some  and  indecisive  managerial  and  budeeimg  piocess 
(in  both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches)  and  (b) 
stretchouts  resulting  from  program  cost  growths  and 
budeet  reductions.  It  used  to  take  “s  to  7  years  to  acquire 
a  weapon  svstem.  but  new  systems  now  olten  take  12  or 
even  15  years  to  move  from  exploratory  development  lO 
initial  deployments  in  the  Held,  hven  alter  development 
Is  complete,  the  high  costs  ol  each  weapon  mean  that 
only  a  few  production  units  can  be  purchased  each  year, 
so  the  deployment  ol  any  siginlicant  number  is  still  lur- 
ther  delayed.  It  becomes  a  vicious  circle,  since  an  added 
effect  of  lengthened  acquisition  cycles  is  reduced  elli- 
cienev  in  the  acquisition  process,  and  theretore  still 
izreater  unit  costs  and  still  lower  quantities.  Ihus,  the 
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Icn^thcnliii;  acciuisitlon  c>clc  has  a  (.•oiiipt)und  militars 
ctlost.  F'irsl.  it  results  in  a  decline  in  Ainenea's  leeh- 
noloeiea!  advantage  over  tlie  Soviets,  since  most  oi  the 
s\ stems  deployed  in  the  lield  are  older  designs,  and. 
second,  the  longer  evele  itsell  eaiises  higher  costs  and 
therefore  reduced  quantities. 

,-\dding  to  these  undesiiahle  '.veapon  system 
acquisition  trends — and  to  a  considerable  extent  being 
caused  by  them— -is  the  fourth  of  the  adverse  trends. 
itorv(7t/ng  fjnihU'ins  in  ilw  I'S  defense  indusirud  Itase. 
W  illi  die  lo..j;-term  decline  in  rales  of’ production,  one 
would  expect  to  see  the  industrial  base  "drying  up.  "  In 
fact,  during  the  shrinkage  in  defense  procurements  in 
the  early  IMTOs  (the  annual  procurement  account 
dropped  from  S44  billion  to  S17  billion,  excluding  inf  la¬ 
tion  effects,  from  1464  to  l47.Si.  the  large  prime  con¬ 
tractors  remained  in  business  by  building  equipment  at 
\er\  loss  rates,  tor  example,  one  aircrafi  per  month  in 
an  extreme  ease,  svhile  suppliers  of  parts  and  suh- 
eoiitraciors  were  allossed  simply  to  disappear.  .A  senes 
of  reports  in  hue  I4S0  all  indicated  significant  prohlems 
m  the  L  S  defense  industrial  base.  '  I’liese  studies  identi¬ 
fied  areas  of  substantial  inetfieiencv  lor  normal  opera¬ 
tions  in  peacetime,  as  sseil  as  eritical  bottlenecks  ifoi 
example,  in  selected  ciitical  parts  and  proiluclion  equip¬ 
ment).  such  that  there  vsas  almost  a  total  lack  of 
capability  to  respond  rapidly  to  anv  emergencs  coiidi 
tion  with  a  surge  in  production  l  or  example,  it  was 
reported  that  it  would  take  over  three  years  lor  an  exist¬ 
ing  aircraft  production  line  to  increase  its  output 
significantly 

Oddly.  .America's  natioiial  security  strategy  was 
itself  partially  the  cause  of  this  declining  iiulustrial 
responsiveness.  .After  World  War  II,  the  finited  .States 
shifted  to  a  strategy  and  military  force  posture  that 
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relied  very  heavily  on  L'S  nuclear  superiority  to  deter 
uar  m  any  torm.  I’nder  this  posture,  the  US  ability  to 
mass-produce  huge  quantities  of  weapons  rapidly -  as 
demonstrateu  during  World  War  11-  uas  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  a  part  ol  America's  security  strength.  Heginning 
in  the  IdbOs,  hovsever.  as  the  USSR  began  to  acquire 
strategic  nuclear  parity  ,  the  threat  of  a  US  nuclear 
response  to  a  conventional  attack  became  less  credible 
as  a  deterrent  to  war.  Thus,  the  United  States  shifted  to 
a  strategy  of  "llevible  response";  attempting  to  respond 
to  conventional  aggressioii  with  conventional  weapons, 
while  maintaining  nuclear  weapons  as  a  deterrent  to 
nuclear  attacks  and  for  "first  use"  if  conventional 
defenses  fail.  I'o  prevent  the  United  States  Irom  being 
forced  to  employ  the  "nuclear  option."  however,  the 
conventional  warfare  portion  of  this  strategy  has  to 
count  tiiore  heavily  on  US  industrial  responsiveness — to 
be  prepared  to  beef  up  the  relatively  small  peacetime 
standing  forces  in  the  event  of  crisis.'"  But  improv  ing 
industrial  responsiveness  also  requires  money  ,  which 
compounds  the  squec/'c  on  available  acquisition  liiiuls, 
so  successive  US  administrations  have  been  reluctant  to 
take  significant  steps  in  this  area. 

Reversing  these  four  undesirable  acquisition  trends 
can  be  accomplished  neither  quickly  nor  easily.  The 
complexity  and  magnitude  of  the  defense  acquisition 
system  does  not  lend  itself  to  simple  solutions 
However,  partly  out  of  frustration  and  partly  to  react  to 
the  public  and  press  clamor  for  corrective  actions 
(brought  on  more  by  the  revelations  of  S4()()  hammers. 
SdOO  stool  caps,  and  ShttO  toilet  seats  than  by  the 
above-noted  broad  trends  in  defense  procurement). 

■  quick  fixes"  have  been  the  attempts  pursued  by  both 
the  Congress  and  the  1)01).  l  or  example,  recently  the 
Congress  had  over  I. SO  different  detense  procurement 
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icti'rm  hill>  hcmg  piOL'cssci.1  iiuiin  iW  uhich  wnulii.  in 
t.ict,  he  eounterproduetix  e  .iikI  even  ^el^-e^>nIradiel('r\ . 
while  the  1)01).  t(i  eorreei  the  ‘  spare  parts  problem. " 
added  literally  thousands  ol  jx’ople  (the  .Xir  l  oree  added 
over  .s.OOd  people  tor  spare  parts  alone),  and  the  net 
result  was  to  double  the  proeessint:  lime  lor  orderine 
spare  parts  with  aetuallv  negative  Impaet  on  loree  readi 
ness  as  a  result  ot  this  "fix.  "  Clearly,  primary  attention 
needs  to  be  addressed  to  the  laree  dollar  items  il  sigmti- 
eant  impaets  on  detense  proeurement  are  aetuallv  to  be 
reali/ed  -rather  than  to  the  small  items.  I'lie  latter, 
untortunatelv .  are  the  ones  that  have  been  ^rabbine  the 
heavllines.  anti  thus  reeeivine  a  disproportionate  amount 
ot  the  attention.  .Xn  example  ot  the  mismatch  in 
resources  would  be  the  tact  that  the  1)01)  now  has  M)  to 
40  percent  ol  the  government's  plant  representatives, 
auditors,  etc.  looking  at  spare  parts,  which  actiuilly  rep¬ 
resent  onlv  to  4  percent  ol  the  total  1)01) 
dollars. 

Seeded  Chaiif'e\ 

It  these  signiticant  and  undesirable  trends  in  (he  Depart¬ 
ment  ot  Delense's  acquisition  practices  are  to  he 
reversed,  there  are  tour  broad  sets  ol  ehanges  required. 
In  priority  ordei .  these  are  (1)  improved  long-term 
resource  allocations  and  weapon  svsteni  selections 
(there's  no  value  in  properly  buying  the  wrong  sys¬ 
tems).  l2)  improving  the  stability  in  programs  and 
budgets  (how  can  you  possibly  manage  eltieiently  it  the 
programs,  and  the  dollars  tor  them,  are  eontimioiisly 
changing'.’):  (.4)  shitting  Irom  a  current  system  that  regu- 
/(Ut'.s  quality  and  costs  to  one  that  creates  natural  imen- 
liviw  tor  higher  quality  and  lower  costs  (it's  harder  to 
get  people  to  do  things  right  by  directive  rather  than  by 
choice):  and  (4)  there  is  a  need  tor  greatCi  emphasis  on 
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the  iinporlance  ol'  ihc  hcallh  and  tvspotisivcncss  ol  ihc 
defense  industrial  base  (its  role  as  a  \ital  part  o!  mir 
na(i(<na(  seeurit>  posture  must  he  reeoeni/ed  and  steps 
taken  to  reviiali/e  the  ’arsenal  ol  demoeraes  i 

C'learl\  .  these  tour  actions  are  inler-relaled,  vet  all 
tour  are  required  if  there  is  to  be  a  broad  ■enltural 
ehan^'e"  in  the  wa\  1)01)  does  its  business.  .\  more 
detailed  discussion  of  the  tour  actions  lollocss 

/  Improved  nu  ihods  to  ulliH  Utc  dcfciivc  rvsourn'^ 
and  (.’.srahli.di  weapon  tswtem  rei/iiiremenis.  .\i  present, 
weapons  and  other  equipment  are  selected  almost  soleU 
b\  each  military  service  aetine  independently  1  he 
.•\rm>  .  Navy.  .Mr  borce.  and  Marines  each  choose  the 
systems  that  tippear  best  suited  lor  their  unique,  histor¬ 
ical  missions,  aecordini;  to  then  own  perceptions  ot 
requirements.  Thus,  the  armed  serx  ices  desien  the  struc 
tures  ot  their  forces  as  it  they  intended  to  tiehl  inde 
pendent  land.  sea.  air.  and  amphibious  wars  i  This 
esplains  why-  -as  noted  belore  in  the  (irenai,la  opera 
lion  ot  IdS.^,  the  radios  ol  the  .Army  and  Na\y  o]vrated 
ditterently  .  prohihitine  the  needed  direct  eommunica- 
tionc  between  them  durme  the  conllict  i  Ml  military 
esperts  agree  that  future  battles  veil!  be  tought  with  mte 
grated  torces.  so  clearly  weapons  and  eijuipment  should 
be  selected  to  complement  one  another,  and  thus  maxi- 
mi/e  the  combined  capabilities  ot  the  armed  torces 

I'nIortunateU  .  those  wlu'  have  the  responsibility 
lor  planning  how  wars  will  be  fought  tlie  Chairman  ol 
the  .loint  Chiels  ol  Stall  and  the  Commanders  ol  the 
Cnified  and  Specified  Commaiuls  (CINCsi  rio  not 
develop  weapon  requirements,  nor  approve  the  selection 
ot  weapon  systems,  nor  establish  the  priorities  tor 
resource  expenditures  among  the  various  competing 
demands.  Ihus.  the  sole  responsibility  for  imposing 
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sDiiie  coherence  upon  the  uncooi\linateil  procurement 
programs  ot  individual  Services  has  been  assumed  hv 
the  (.)ttice  ol  the  Secretary  ol  Delense.  with  Irequent 
advice  from  the  Congress. 

To  get  resource  and  equipment  planning  dime  hv 
the  miliiary  on  a  unified  basis  would  require  a  strength¬ 
ened  Chairnuiii  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  an  organization 
and  staff  more  independent  of  the  Services,  as  was  sue 
gested  hy  President  hisenhower  (hut  not  implemented! 
in  Id.'SS  Thus,  long-range,  mission-area  resource  plans 
would  be  generated  based  on  guidance  from  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  total  dollar  levels 
established  by  the  President  that  would  make  more 
effective  use  of  the  overall  resources  and  the  changes  in 
technology  now  available  It  is  the  latter  which  has 
resulted  in  the  present  considerabie  overlap  in  individual 
Serv  ice  traditional  roles  and  missions. 

Such  long-range  plans-  tied  to  military  mission 
future  needs — would  place  an  ''aflordabilitv  constraint  " 
oti  deciding  which  future  weapon  systems  would  be 
developed  and  procured,  and  in  what  numbers  fhc 
Chairman  would  also  rec(>mmend  a  strategy  ih.ii  would 
be  tied  to  these  resource  plans,  a  link  vvhich.  many  have 
noted,  is  currently  missing.  Such  a  plan  would  not  only 
have  the  military  making  explicit  trade-oils  between 
quantity  and  quality  (the  result  of  a  resource-ci'''strained 
plan),  it  winild  also  require  explicit  trade-offs  between 
dollars  lor  force  modernization  and  dollars  for  force 
readiness  (the  input  from  the  CINCs  is  particularly 
important  in  ihe  latter  regard). 

Much  of  what  fils  into  ihis  recommendation  is  con¬ 
tained  within  the  movement  lor  'JCS  Reform."" 
However,  many  of  these  reform  proposals  tend  to 
emphasize  exclusively  the  miliiary  "chain  of  com¬ 
mand"  issue.  They  need  to  be  expanded  to  include  the 
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resource  iilaniiitii;  issue  also  11  proiieric  iiiiplemenled. 
these  retornis  would  signilicaiiilv  sireiiulhen  the  role  of 
the  SecretaiN  ot  Defense.  He  v^ould  then  have  lar 
ureater  assistance  in  achieving  integrated  planning 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol  Stall,  the 
ClNCs,  anvl  the  more  independent  staff  of  the  Chairman 
ot  the  JCS,  Similarlv.  they  would  make  clear  the  spe- 
citic  role  of  the  Serv  ices,  which  is  bv  law  that  ot 
orgtim/mg.  es|uipping.  training,  aiul  supporting  their 
respective  torces 

Overall,  the  ellect  ol  this  broad  relorm  would  be  tii 
shitt  more  towards  (  ent;<//ir<  </  (/ci /vtonnn/Aing  aikl 
iniplcnhiiiiiiii’n.  with  the  Services  having 
lull  authontv  and  responsibility  for  the  execution  ol  the 
we.ipon  systems  develi'pments  and  procurements  as 
well  as  their  sLibseipicnt  support. 

The  long-range,  integrated,  resouree  plan  generalevi 
by  the  Oftice  ol  the  Secretary  of  Defense  aiul  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  woiikl  then  form  the 
basis  for  the  second  of  the  necvled  defense  act|uisiiion 
relomis. 

2.  ( i r(iiicr/)rii\;riuii  and  hudi;cl  sUihilil\.  1  he 
I  nited  States  is  one  of  the  few  nativnis  m  the  world,  it 
not  the  onlv  one.  to  run  its  defense  establishmeni  on  an 
annual  builget  cycle  Single-year  defense  budgets 
encourage  the  Services,  the  administrtition .  and  tiie 
Congress  to  meet  annual  total  budget  limits  by  stretch¬ 
ing  out  the  purchases  of  most  weapons  over  several 
adiiitional  years  a  tar  less  dilfieult  action  than  actually 
canceling  <in  entire  weapon  program  Such  "stretch- 
outs  '  are  short-sighted,  as  they  force  contractors  to  pro 
duce  ev|uipment  at  inelficient  rates  of  production, 
causing  higher  unit  costs  and  the  overall  procurement  of 
fewer  systems.  For  example,  the  ihree-yetir  production 
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" ^t|■elchlUJl  "  lit  the  }•  15  ;iirerali  in  the  iitiil  I9^()s 
re'Milted  in  a  two-hillion-ili'llai  inetease  in  program  eosN 
lexcliiding  the  etteet>  ol  inllation)  laghte  three  le\sei 
lighter  aireratt  v\ere  nurehased  th.ni  \\oiild  have  lieen 
possible  lor  the  same  dollars  had  the  original  plan 
been  adhered  to 

(  onet  ess  i  iiiilil  nuikc  ii  ir  /a  '■i\;iiiln  iinl  t  uninhi.aiiiu 
/(I  rot;/ro//me  prat  iiicnh'iil  i  ov/s  h\  o  niulliM  iir 

i/e/ensc  Inidipi.'  I  wo-  or  three  year  budget  exeles  would 
introduee  the  greater  siabilile  iievessare  lor  soniraetors  to 
plan  more  ellieienl  proiluetion  rates  and  lower  the  unit 
eosis  ol  new  systems,  f-nnhermore.  the  siabilits  ol  mulii 
\ear  budgeting  would  eneourage  the  aiiplieation  ol  nuilti 
year  proeuremettt  eontraets  a  lar  more  ellieiem 
teehnique.  binalls.  atid  most  importviiu.  tmilttyear  budeeis 
would  eneourage  the  Detense  Department  and  the  Con 
gress  to  eonsider  more  earelulK  the  long  term  I'lseal  and 
strategie  implieations  of  proeurement  deeisions  Na.turalK. 
multiyear  budgets  eould  be  reviewed  at  anv  time  in  light 
ol  ehanges  in  world  eonditions, 

bneouragmglv .  during  the  past  vear  both  the  Sen 
ate  and  the  House  have  introdueed  bills  lor  a  biennial 
budget  process,  wherein  a  two-vear  iletense  budget 
would  be  established  during  the  liist  vear  ol  the  new 
C’ongress  The  Department  ol  Defense  has  stronglv  sup¬ 
ported  this  initiative  It  might  be  noted  lliat  the  Con 
gress's  annual  budget  resolutions  aetualh  h.ive  three 
vear  budgets  eontained  within  them,  but  otilv  the  lirst 
vear  is  hiiuliii'^  on  the  exeeuttve  hratieh,  while  the  see 
ond  two  are  eonsiilered  'targets  "  Makitig  these  oul 
vear  targets  binding  as  "nominal  budgets,  "  with  the 
I’resuleni  permitted  to  submit  aineiiilments  as  the 
eeonomie  pieture  ehaiiged.  would  introduee  a  maiorele 
ment  ol  the  neeiieil  stabiliiv  without  requiring  radical 
eluinges  in  procedures 
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A  second  bcncticial  congressional  rclonu  vvouKi  he 
lo  rcrincc  the  tuunher  o'  coinmuiccs  in\ol\cil  m  the 
nctcnsc  budect  process  In  Delense  Depaiuneni 

wiinesscs  lesiilied  on  the  l‘)S4  budget  before  40  com 
nutlecs  and  subcominitlees;  1 ,40()  v.\iinesses  proeidcil 
2.IW)  hours  o|  k'sdmoin  The  rediindani  hearings  are 
lime  consuming  (lor  boih  Delense  nianageinciu  aiui  tor 
ihc  Congrcssi  and  locus  exlensne  attenlion  iin  the 
lettiils  ot  the  butigei.  rather  than  on  broader  polmx 
issues  Additional!} ,  the  imin}  small  changes  ihai  ivsuli 
troin  this  process  ilasi  xetir  over  I, (MM)  line  items  were 
changed  1  introduce  great  mstahiliiies  into  delense  pio 
grams  and  uncertainties  about  luture  lunding  levels  anil 
schedule's  An  Air  f  oree  studv  estimated  tliat  sav  ings  ol 
2t)  percent  could  be  achieved  alter  a  tew  vears'  tunc 
b\  stabili/ing  the  Department  ol  Deleusc  budget;  ■  con 
grcssional  retornis  would  help  to  make  these  savmgs 
possible 

Die  Delense  Department  also  could  help  achieve 
greater  budget  stabilitv  I  he  Department  might  begin  b\ 
rccogni/ing  how  much  it  hurts  itsell  bv  not  making  real 
istie  total  program  cost  estimates.  1  listonealiv  .  the  cost 
associated  with  the  mu  iniuiii\  ot  developing  new 
adv aneed-icchnoli'gv  weapons  has  not  been  included  m 
most  program  imtial  estimates,  since  |ioientKil  price  tags 
look  more  attractive  without  these  ■  eontmgenev  uol 
lars  '■  Optimistic  initial  estimating  is  a  problem 
throughout  the  various  levels  o|  the  Delense  Depart¬ 
ment.  as  well  as  in  the  ('ongress.  I'here  is  no  i|ueslion. 
however,  that  there  are  majoi  uneertainti 's  in  the 
ilevelopment  ol  weapon  svstems,  and  that  taetors  to 
cover  these  risks  must  be  included  ik  costs  are  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  realisticallv  this  is  hasiealK  a  management 
issue,  not  a  cost  estmialmg  issue.  Clearly,  realistic  pro- 
er.mi  cost  estimates  are  critical  to  the  achievement  ot 
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pii'klh  '  aiui  sdolihoiiis  laid  >'ii  NaiuialK.  il 
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ro'-ull  in  Icud  propraiiis  in  iIk'  (<'lal  Inklpd  ilian  dii 
idillv  c\in!  llnkc\i.‘i.  oacli  ol  ilk-  piopiams  wlikh  sur 
\ucJ  i-ouki  Ix'  'iianagCk  more  ettkienlK  aikl.  in  ilk 
dki.  a  ereal  tie.il  more  eqiiipmeni  coiiM  he  I'kxuied  loi 
llie  'anie  antouni  ol  nionev 

One  teelini  pie  thal  ihe  SeiAiees  Ikoe  ie>.eniK 
heeun  iniplenientme  to  aeliieve  erealer  ^lal'iliu  i-  ealled 
■ha^ellnlne  Here,  an  mieinal  "eoniia'.i  i'  uiiiien 
on  each  proeraiii  helkeen  the  pioL’iani  niaiiaeei  aikt 
hi'  SeiAiee  l  or  eeainple.  tiie  An  l  oree  i'  now  luine  lo 
i.li'ei|iline  ii'elt  lo  operate  killiin  the  S2(i  hiKion  e'li 
male  lor  lOO  H  IB  airerall  A  ha'eline  has  been  'leneJ 
laikl  it  resisioti'  are  iequire<.l.  re  'lenerii  wliieh  'v'lii 
mil'  at  llie  ^er>  lop  level'  ol  the  Serviee  lo  all  ol  the 
ke>  parameter'  ol  the  [vioeram.  t  'l  example,  perlorm 
anee.  annual  hikleei'.  qiiantiiies,  Neheiluie'.  'uppoit 
plans,  operational  plait',  ete  I  ravhlionalh  .  'U' eom 
mitment'  have  not  exi'leil  So  the  Serviee'  have  lelt 
tree  to  ehane’e  then  miikl'  Ireqnenllv  on  both  proetam 
requirement'  and  budpet'.  ihu'  erealine  tiirm.ul  .md 
in'tabilitv  in  the  program  .iikl  allow  me  the  inviu'tt  ial 
'uppliers  to  opeiaie  "tlexibly  "  on  eoniraei  eo'ts  even 
it  the  original  eoniraet  had  been  a  lived  priee  eontraet 
l  iklerlininL’  thi'  eoneepi  ol  haselmme  is  the  assum|ition 
that  the  Serviee  propram  manaeei  is  eiven  stiilieieni 
aulhoritv  to  rejeet  ehanpes  that  eome  m  Irom  other  stall 
areas  Ol  pre.il  help  to  the  elleelive  manaeement  ot 
these  proprtims  would  he  prettier  l)OI)  reproprantittiitp 
aulhoritv  I  the  Conpress  lo  perniil  the  neee"at\  mtin- 
aeerial  tlexmililv. 
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nieul  unkse  the  tcehiinliiL:\  has  alivavk  hceii  ik-iii<ui 
'Haled,  timi  ret|uiiemen(s  ha\e  heeii  estakh'lieo.  aiui 
lele.atil  nperatumal  eoiieepl'  litive  been  settled,  aiul 
iti.'v  ilidi.  Imini  u  iill\ .  ci  t!  iiHiiiitimni  tnil  a  .a'l 
til  \  t  liipii’i  III  i\  (I  t  tiinininih  III  i<’  pratlin  iifii  I  here  have 
heeii  no  prouraius  eaneelled  h\  llie  .Serviees  .iliei  tall 
se.ile  devektpii'ent  has  Ivl’Uii.  and  ei\  leu  have  been 
eaiieellekl  bv  aiiv  other  aulhoriiv  either  iii  the  eveeu 
live  I'f  leeislalive  braiiehes.  l  inler  this  eoneepi.  the  dol 
lai's  must  ho  available  lor  produelion  and  llie  planning 
done  to  have  a  smooili  transition  Iroin  development  into 
produelu  ,1.  with  pro[vr  proihieiion  |v(annme  done  earlv 
enoueh  to  aehieve  the  desireil  etlieienev  <>1  produeiu'ii 
operations.  Sueh  planning  aiui  eommilmenis  would 
eiieouraee  both  etli.ient  produetion  rates  and  ellieieni 
iiuiltivear  eontraelme. 

1  he  tirsi  two  retorms  in  delense  pK'euremeni 
improved  plannme  and  seleetion  i>l  weapon  sv stems, 
aiul  stabilitv  m  programs  and  budL’ets  are  the  hiehesi 
prioritv  \V  nil  these  two  retorms  m  phiee.  it  would  then 
be  possible  to  manaee  e.ieh  weapon  proeuremeiu  pro 
eram  tar  mote  etlieienllv  and  elleelivelv  However,  to 
vlo  so  the  two  retorms  diseu'sevl  below  are  also  neees- 
sarv  The  eombiiied  elleel  o(  all  lour  will  aetiieve  the 
neevlevl  overall  '  etiltural  elianee  "  m  the  wav  cleleii'e 
does  its  business 

Slulliir^  tiiiiii  i<i;iilii.i<iii.\  in  iinniilni-  hi 
iiiliuM-  hiiilu  i  i/iHiiin  iiiiil  ItiMcr  t  ti\i  it/iiipiiiciii  Here 
we  eome  to  the  area  ol  speei/ie  "p'‘'''iiiemeiil 
relorms  "  the  ivpes  ol  measures  that  most  thseussions 
o!  '  L'ettiii'j  iiK'ie  bant;  lor  the  huek  '  normtillv  start 


with  In  ihiv  k.isc  tlicio  aiv  lui>  chnii.i.''.  1  iiIkt  .i 
numbci  I't  new  laws  aiul  or  reeulaiioiis  arc  issued, 
eoeerine  e\er\  detail  o(  rleleti-..  eosis  aits!  "liou  to  " 
rules,  ot  one  ereales  a  new  en\ ironnieiti .  one  in  vsiiieh 
the  go\ernntent  ansi  its  eontrasiors  ha\e  natural  ineen 
toes,  sueh  as  promotu'it.  prolii.  inereaseil  sales,  proles- 
sional  pride,  ete  .  wliieh  lead  the  ;jo\ernmeni  aiisl 
industry  inanaeers  to  want  to  liuiire  out  wa\s  to 
intproee  the  s|ualit\  ot  their  produels  .ind  lower  the 
eos.s,  .As  will  be  seen  below,  such  "ntarkei  ineeniives" 
rareK  exist  ti'dax  in  detense  proeurenient  They  need  to 
be  ereated  m  otxler  to  aehiexe  the  iieeessary  ehanites 

The  tollowine  It)  speeilie  ieehnis|ues  iniehi  aehiexe 
the  "natural  ineentixes"  neeilert  lor  iniproxed  elTieiencx 
atisl  etteetneness  ot  defense  resouree  nianauenient. 

l'sn  \\(  1 1)  I’Ki iti.ssios  \l  ls\i.  Heeause  experieneest 
(loxernment  managers  are  essential  lor  the  sueeessful 
aes|uisi(ion  of  new  nuiliibiliion  dollar  hieh-ieehnoloex . 
hieh-risk  weapon  systems,  ineentixes  must  be  ereaiexi 
tor  the  retention,  and  espeeially  the  promotion,  of  effee- 
tixe  militarx  aiul  eixiliaii  personnel  in  the  aeeneies  that 
manaee  the  aex|uisition  process,  llisiorieally .  such  sta 
bilitx  and  rewariK  haxe  not  existed,  lor  the  military, 
promotion  potential  lies  elsexxhere  in  operational  posi¬ 
tions.  Rotation  rates  are  hiuh  in  management  billets, 
and  inexperience— -or  exen  no  experience  is  common. 
Hoxxexer.  in  recent  years  the  .Air  1-orce  has  maxle  some 
sieniticant  strides  in  the  rieht  direction,  and  in  IdS.^i 
Nax  y  Secretary  l.ehman  directed  that  40  percent  ot  all 
tuture  admirals  must  come  from  the  acquisitiim  com¬ 
munity.  Similar  upizradine  of  status  and  promotion 
potential  is  also  required  on  the  cixilian  side 

I'he  first  and  most  obxious  step  is  a  reclassilica- 
tion  ot  procurement  from  "administratixe'"  to 
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"  catoyoncs,  hkIuiIiiii;  all  ol  (he  cone 
spoiKiiiia  change"'  in  iiainini;  aiul  c\ivi ic'ncc.  I  mil  ihc 
j1c^^on^c’^  ^\s(t.*iii  in  fiilK  ri.‘(i»nnc‘il  iUi  both  iliocivilnin 
aiKi  niililaiA  nkIcn  il  ^^ill  bc‘  dilliculi  lo  iCnIuiI  aiul 
iviain  ihc  iiiONt  capable  aiul  ccpcnciucil  people  in  ilie 
acquiMtion  proee-"-. 

INCKI  \SI  I)  TKOI.K  \\l  \l \('t  Ml  M  MIIIdKII'i  In 
recent  sears,  ■priesthooils  "  i>l  iiulisuliials  uiih  esien 
si\e  auihoriis  base  hiiili  up  on  the  Sersiee  acul  .Secie 
tars  's  stalls  I  hese  people  have  the  ritthl  lo  tell  a 
proitrani  nuintieei  evaetl)  uhat  he  luusi  h;t\e  in  his  jiio- 
arait)  -Ironi  the  point  ot  view  ol  the  eoiniretilion 
adsoeate.  the  '  sireamlimnt;  advocate,  the  "relnibil 
iiv  expert,  the  "logistics  expert,  the  "miliiarv  eoni- 
ponenl  specitiealion  expert."  and  so  (orth.  .Since  all  of 
these  individutils  have  veto  jiovver  over  a  progiani.  the 
prograin  manager  must  agree  to  meet  then  diverse 
recimrements  it  he  wants  his  program  appn>ved.  regard¬ 
less  ol  the  costs.  In  addition,  in  order  to  "sell"  a  pro¬ 
gram  on  up  (he  line,  (he  program  manager  must  go 
throuith  iniuimerahle  sets  oi  ■"reviews  -olten  over  40 
mdiv  idual  sets  ot  hrielmgs  lor  one  decision  on  how  the 
prottram  will  he  run  A  look  at  either  eommercitil  pro¬ 
grams  tir  well-run  delense  programs  shows  that  what 
suceesslul  programs  have  m  eommon  is  a  sirimg  pro¬ 
gram  manager  with  lull  authority  to  do  the  job.  and  the 
lull  support  ot  those  senior  to  him  who  can  lorce  the 
system  to  allow  it  to  happen  Delense  "layering  has 
built  up  to  such  a  point  that,  in  some  eases,  it  is  nearly 
impossible  lor  this  lo  occur.  In  DtS.'v  Navy  Secretary 
Lehman  took  a  dramatic  step  lo  eliminaie  a  whole  layer, 
or  organi/ation.  by  removing  the  Chiel  ol  Navy  Mate 
rie!  and  all  ot  his  supporting  stall.  Ibis  also  had  the 
desirable  elteet  ol  eliminating  much  ol  the  stall  Irom 
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the  next  la\er  down.  \xln)se  principal  job  was  s(i|rplviiiy 
data  to  the  upper  layer.  He  also  streamlined  the  report¬ 
ing  ehain  troni  the  program  manager  direeilv  iipuanl 
Thus,  the  program  manager  was  eiven  both  the 
authority  and  the  responsibility  associated  with  his  |oh. 
and  was  tree  to  manage  in  the  most  etl'ective  aiul  elli- 
cient  tashion  practical  vMthm  the  limits  set  by  program 
liollars. 

I  bis  is  an  essential  step  in  more  elleetive  acquisi¬ 
tion  management 

CoMIMOt  s  \i  ItKWIlvr.  In  the  nondelense 
world  the  maintenance  of  some  form  of  eoiiiinuous 
alternative  (tor  example,  competition  between  two  or 
more  suppliers  for  the  same  product,  or  between  at  least 
twd  difterent  products  tiir  the  same  mission)  is  the  nor¬ 
mal  way  ot  doing  business.  Since  such  a  competition 
assures  the  continual  ereatimi  of  incentives  for  lowering 
costs  and  improving  performance,  it  has  proven  to  be  an 
ettective  technique.  By  contrast,  the  normal  approach 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  is  to  have  an  initial  com¬ 
petition  for  the  development  of  a  weapon  system,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  sole-source  contracts  to  the  w  inner  I  he 
thousands  ot  subsequent  program  changes  are  bid  in  a 
monopoly  environment,  thus  invalidating  the  initial  con¬ 
tract  bid.  Similarly,  all  follow-on  contracts — especially 
for  the  large  production  dollars — are  bid  on  a  sole- 
source  basis  over  the  next  10  to  20  years. 

The  DOD  must  figure  out  ways  to  shift  from  this 
sole-source  env  ironment  to  some  form  or  forms  of  con¬ 
tinuous  alternative.  In  the  commercial  world,  if  one 
supplier  raises  his  prices  significantly,  you'll  switch  to 
another.  In  the  DOD  world — w  ith  only  one  supplier  of  a 
badly  needed  weapon  system — the  option  is  simply  to 
buy  fewer  systems  this  year  and  the  rest  a  few  years 
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lalot.  at  still  higher  prices.  While  euntiniuius  competi¬ 
tion  may  not  always  be  practical,  most  ol  the  time  it  is 
(.'ertainly.  it  shoiilJ  always  be  consnlereil.  and  etiorls 
made  tor  its  achie\ emenis.  Where  it  is  not  jxissible  or 
practical  at  the  weapon  system  level,  eonliiuioiis  alter¬ 
natives  can  he  used  tor  critical  subsystems  Ihe 
emphasi"  here — as  with  all  the  required  acquisition  ini¬ 
tiatives — I.  ■  he  on  incentives  tor  the  achievement  ot 
both  higher  quality  and  lower  costs.  Studies  have  shown 
that  when  the  Defense  Department  has  used  such  con¬ 
tinuous  competition  in  the  past,  program  cost  sa\  ings  on 
an  average  of  to  .V)  percent  have  been  realized,  along 
with  significant  performance  improvements.'’ 

Recognizing  these  potential  benefits,  on  1  April 
the  Congress  mandated  that  the  "Competition  in 
Contracting  Ac!"  be  fully  implemented.  This  law  not 
only  requires  the  consideration  of  competition  on  all 
major  weapon  systems  hut  it  also  establishes  the 
requirement  to  report  on  this  to  the  Congress.  W  hile  the 
Competition  in  Contracting  Act  is  clearly  a  move  in  the 
right  direction,  that  is.  ti>ward  more  use  of  competitive 
incentives,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  intent  of  the 
increased  competition-  improved  performance  at  lower 
costs — will  be  subverted  through  its  improper  imple¬ 
mentation.  W'e  have  already  begun  to  see  this  happen. 
What  has  captured  the  attention  of  both  Congress  and 
DOD  is  the  short-term  benefits  of  holding  '"auctions" 
for  low-bidder  awards,  without  adequate  attention  given 
to  the  attendant  risk  (given  the  highly  complex,  high- 
technology  makeup  of  most  advanced  weapon  systems) 
of  achieving  very  low  reliability  and  very  inferior  per¬ 
formance  from  the  "budget-priced  "  got>ds. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  DOD  to  learn  how  to  do 
"value  competition" — as  is  done  in  the  nondefense/ 
commercial  wmrld — where  the  competition  is  held  for 
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tile  host  iioDcis  at  a  rcasonahlo  prioo.  Most  olion.  the 
buyer  will  sec  that  it's  to  his  advantage  to  spend  a  little 
more  mone\  to  get  a  lot  more  quality. 


iNC  Rl  ASl.n  I  St  OI  I OMMI.RC  I  \1  SSSIl  MS.  I’XRIS. 
AND  SRKinc AlinNS  L'niil  recent  years,  delense  tech¬ 
nology  was  tar  ahead  ot  its  commercial  counterpart 
Hinvever.  in  many  areas  this  is  no  longer  the  ease — bet¬ 
ter  and  cheaper  equipment  is  available  in  the  highly 
competitive  and  tast-growing  commercial  marketplace 
■Nonetheless.  Defense  has  held  on  to  its  traditions,  aiul 
has  insisted  upon  extensive  use  of  special-purpose 
equipment  and  parts  built  to  special  military  specifica- 
tiims  '['he  overall  result  is  that  the  DOD  olfen  pays 
dearly  for  the  speciali/ed  nature  of  its  parts  and  equip¬ 
ment.  and  yet  gets  interior  results.  For  example,  in 
microelectronics,  today's  commercial  equipment  is  built 
to  withstand  environments  (such  as  being  mountevi  on 
automobile  engines)  that  are  as  difficult  as  those  stipu¬ 
lated  by  DOD.  But  the  commercial  equipment  is  tar 
more  reliable,  is  lower  in  cost,  and  embodies  much 
more  advanced  technology  than  that  of  comparable  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  It  is  time  tor  Defense  to  shift  to  the 
selection  and  use  ot  existing  commercial  systems,  parts, 
and  specifications  as  its  first  priority.  I'liesc  parts  have 
all  met  the  "market  test  "  for  both  quality  and  price 

I'hus.  the  DOD  will  have  all  the  advantages  ol  the 
"continuous  competition  "  i)f  the  commercial  mar 
ketplace.  vvithtnit  hav  ing  had  to  create  the  maiket  itsell 
This  approach  has  the  added  benefit  of  increasing  the 
integration  of  the  military  and  commercial  Industrial 
Worlds,  intrt'ducing  not  only  far  more  cost  sensitivity  to 


military  procurements  but  also  providing  the  potential 
for  a  rapid  surge  in  production.  Our  surge  capabilities 


would  be  iireatlv  enhanced  if 


existing  commercial 
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production  lines  could  be  rapidly  converted  to  detense 
production  in  peritxls  »)!  crisis. 

RIiW.VRD  Ci(K)l)  I'hRhORM.VNCl:  \M  I  H  I  I  I  t  Rl,  lU  Sl- 
NhSS.  Defense  contractors  are  prinianly  sales-oriented. 
that  is.  they  are  continuously  striving  to  achieve 
increased  levels  of  business  on  the  assumption  that 
profits  will  follow  .sales.  This  sales  emphasis  will  jirow 
even  stronger  if  the  recommendation  for  more  competi¬ 
tion  is  implemented.  However,  current  source  selections 
are  based  almost  completely  on  promises  in  the  pro¬ 
posals  that  are  submitted  for  a  particular  award.  There  is 
very  little  institutional  consideration  of  the  performance 
(in  terms  of  quality,  delivery,  or  cost)  that  was  c.nieved 
by  that  supplier  on  prior  programs.  Thus,  awards  are 
based  more  on  promises  than  on  past  pertdrmanee.  The 
opposite  approach  is  taken  in  the  commercial  world, 
where  firms  are  rewarded  with  increased  business  if 
their  past  performance  has  been  good,  and  are  closed 
out  of  future  business  if  their  performance  has  been 
poor.  Secretary  McNamara  tried  to  implement  a  per¬ 
formance-based  source-selection  system  when  he  first 
came  to  the  Defense  Department,  but  his  efforts  were 
unsuccessful  and  were  subsequently  dropped. 

Nevertheless,  the  need  to  reward  success  has  not 
dimin  sh.u  ind  new  efforts  should  be  made  in  this 
direction. 

ProHT.  Clearly,  industry  is  motivated  to  enhance 
its  profit  margins.  However,  the  Defense  Department 
follows  the  perverse  practice  of  negotiating  a  contrac¬ 
tor's  profit  margin  each  year  without  regard  to  how  the 
product's  costs  in  prior  years  have  compared  to 
expected  costs.  For  example,  the  cost  basis  used  for 
profit  negotiations  in  priKluclion  programs  is  that  of  the 
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previous  year's  costs.  The  hieher  the  costs,  the  more 
profit  dollars  next  year,  since  the  profit  niaruin  (percenit 
te  'ds  to  remain  about  the  same  from  year  to  year 

.4  tar  better  approach  would  be  lor  the  uovernmeni 
to  allow  a  higher  profit  maruin  in  subsequent  years  it 
the  costs  tell  below  that  which  was  expected  tor  the 
prior  years.  If' costs  rose  one  year,  the  contractor  would 
receive  a  smaller  profit  the  next  year,  but  if  costs  actu¬ 
ally  fell  in  one  year,  the  contractor  could  be  assured  that 
his  profit  maruin  would  rise  in  negotiations  fr>r  next 
year's  contract.  Simii.irly.  profit  margin  could  be  tied  to 
a  system's  demonstrated  reliability,  in  order  to  create  an 
incentive  in  this  area,  rtiese  proposed  changes  would 
essentially  constitute  a  move  toward  the  commercial 
practice  of  rewarding  gotid  performance  with  higher 
profits  in  the  future. 


PRK  f.  til.ASncH  'i .  The  military  services'  incentives 
to  achieve  lower  costs  could  be  greatly  enhanced  h\  a 
policy  which  permits  the  .Services  to  buy  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  or  improve  the  performance,  of  those  particular 
systems  for  which  unit  costs  fell  below  expectations. 
Thus,  part  of  the  cost  savings  would  be  returned  to  the 
Services  for  the  acquisition  of  greater  military  capa¬ 
bilities.  .'\s  is  now  the  case,  the  relevant  program  office 
loses  the  money  if  costs  are  reduced. 

Instead,  savings  could  be  u.sed  to  improve  the  per 
formance  of  systems  (for  example,  through  increased 
reliability  testing),  to  buy  more  of  them,  or  to  pay  lor 
needed  product  nmdifications.  A  version  of  this  "price 
elasticity"  incentive  was  tried  successfully  by  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  Schlesinger  when  he 
offered  the  Air  Force  a  choice  between  a  larger  number 
of  fighter  wings  it  lower  cost  F  lb  aircralf  were 
purchased,  or  a  smaller  number  of  aircraft  if  they  chose 
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to  buy  the  more  expensive  F  15s.  The  Air  l-orce 
(.leeided  to  huy  the  lower-pertormance.  lower-eost. 
i;rcarcr-iiminti[\  option — so  today  we  have  F-lhs  in  the 
Air  Foree  inventory 

Tt.(  HNOI  (KI'I  1)1  MONSIKAIKINS.  Faster,  more  elti- 
eient  ma|or  weapons  acquisition  programs  require  that 
high-risk,  high-eost  subsystems  that  ineorporaie  next- 
generation  technologies  such  as  radars,  engines,  and 
computers — shoidd.  whenever  possible,  be  developed 
independent  ot  the  complete  weapon  system  They 
should  then  he  tully  tested  helore  a  cv'iiimitmenl  is 
made  to  include  them  in  the  overall  weapon  system. 
Ihis  demonstration  ol  new  technology,  prior  to  applica¬ 
tion  in  a  wetipon  system,  is  the  proper  use  ol  the  ‘■tly- 
belore-buy  "  concept.  It  would  reduce  the  cost  risk  ol 
major  weapon  system  development  programs  and 
reduce  ihe  time  necessary  to  complete  them.  When  new 
subsystem  technology  has  been  demonstrated,  it  can  be 
quickly  inserted  into  the  overall  program  and  brought 
into  the  field.  This  ' 'modilication"  approach  has 
already  proven  to  be  an  extremely  ellicient  way  ol 
developing  new  weapon  systems  both  in  the  L'nited 
States  and  other  countries,  but  the  DO!)  acquisition  and 
budget  processes  are  structured  primarily  around  the 
development  ot  complete  new  weapon  systems. 


■  ■  Dl.SKiN- lo-t OS  1 . "  In  the  commercial  world 
advanced  technology  is  used  simultaneously  to  lower 
equipment  costs  and  to  improve  the  pcrtormance  ot  new 
systems.  In  the  defense  world  technology  is  used  almost 
exclusively  to  maximi/e  perlormance.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  achievement  ot  the  last  lew  degrees  ot 
pcrtormance  tends  to  raise  defense  system  costs  by  .50 
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to  ?()  percent — eorrespondiniily  redueine  the  nimiber  ot 
weapons  which  can  be  acquired. 

It  unit  cost  were  made  an  important  diw/eu  ente 
rion — alone  with  performance — then  the  1)01)  could 
take  advantage  t)t  new  technologies  both  to  improve  the 
quality  of  its  equipment  and  to  increase  the  quantities  n 
is  able  to  purchase,  thereby  trading  a  verv  small  reduc¬ 
tion  in  an  individual  system's  performance  for  a  larger 
increase  in  the  number  of' systems  acquired  Similarlv. 
an  important  early  design  consideration  must  he  the 
development  of  innovative  techniques  to  reduce  subse¬ 
quent  kigistics  costs.  Today,  support  costs  are  pro¬ 
hibitively  e.xpensive:  their  reduction  must  be  recogm/ed 
as  an  early  engineering  design  task,  not  something  to  be 
fixed  later. 

Fi  nd  nomr-xdihon.m.  conci  pis.  in  order  to 
encourage  the  development  of  new  technology  that  can 
be  used  to  improve  overall  military  effectiveness  in  non- 
traditional  ways,  especially  when  it  would  cut  across 
historical  Service  roles  and  missions,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Serv  ices  and  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
eefs  Agency  (DARPA)  to  "hedge"  funds  for  such  non- 
Iraditional  systems  and  technology.  These  mmtraditional 
technologies  otherwise  remain  underfunded,  as  the  insti¬ 
tutions  that  contrtil  the  research  prtKess  consider  them 
to  be  a  "lower  priority." 

Ftir  example,  both  the  Army  and  Air  Force  have 
had  trouble  funding  and  utilizing  remotely  piloted-vehi- 
cles.  even  though  Israel  has  clearly  shown  their  military 
value  in  conflict.  If  a  special  allowance  was  made  for 
the  prototype  development  and  demonstration  of  pro¬ 
totypes  of  nontraditional  systems,  and  the  money  not 
counted  against  a  Service's  budget  (that  is.  charged  to 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense),  a  form  of 


micrnal  ci'inpetition  could  he  set  up  helween  improve¬ 
ments  in  traditional  sv stems  and  inn»>vati\e  wavs  ol 
aeeomplishint;  the  same  task  The  innovative  alterna¬ 
tives  could  then  be  tested  aitainst  the  traditional 
approaches.  To  create  the  proper  incentives,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  that  these  nontradttional  approaches  he  pursued  bv 
separate  organizations  within  each  Service,  and  or  that 
increased  tunding  be  given  to  DARP.A. 

To  summarize  this  third  broad  aci|uisilion  initia¬ 
tive.  i.e.,  the  substitution  <>1  regulations  with  natural 
incentives,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  these  Id 
■incentives  "  will  not  be  easv  to  implement,  yet  the 
governtnent  has  already  begun  moving  on  some  ot 
them,  and  many  ot  the  others  are  very  similar  to  prac¬ 
tices  that  are  widely  utilized  in  the  commercial  world. 
I'hus,  there  is  a  large  body  ol  "lessons  learned"  that 
could  be  applied.  I'he  combination  ot  these  changes 
clearly  would  result  in  a  very  signit leant  "  cultural 
change  "  within  the  Department  ot  Deleiise.  shitting 
from  a  heavy  dependence  on  regulation  lor  improved 
performance  and  lower  cost  to  the  use  ot  natural  incen¬ 
tives  to  attain  these  same  objectives.  Many  believe  that 
the  Use  of  such  incentives  will,  m  fact,  be  far  more 
effective  than  the  historic  regulatory  approach. 

.Ml  three  of  the  broad  recommendations  tor  change 
that  are  described  above  have  in  common  a  "vlemand 
side  "  perspective  through  revisions  to  the  budgeting 
and  program  management  process,  aiul  to  incentives  to 
create  higher  performance  and  lower  cost  in  weapon 
system  procurements.  However,  stopping  with  mily 
these  changes  wviuld  leave  out  a  major  potential  area  ol 
improved  el fectivencss  and  efficiency  ,  namely  the 
"supply  side.  '  that  is.  the  defense  industrial  base.  'I  his 
brings  us  to  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  broad  reforms 
required. 
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4.  Industrial  hose  visihilily.  Histoiically .  the 
assumption  has  heen  that  a  tree  market  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  defense  arena,  one  which  ad(usis  »o  changing 
conditions  and  achieves  economic  efficiency  and  strate¬ 
gic  responsiveness  to  the  nation’s  security  needs  I’ntor- 
tunately,  this  has  not  actually  been  the  case,  the 
principal  reason  being  that  the  overall  defense  market  is 
unique,  consisting  of  one  buyer  and  in  many  instances, 
only  one  supplier.  Under  these  conditions,  the  Defense 
Department,  as  the  only  buyer,  has  an  obligation  to  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  the  health  and  responsiveness  of  the 
defense  industry.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  needs  to  have 
some  organization  responsible  for  the  industry  's  health 
and  in  a  position  to  take  action  to  assure  it.  At  times, 
such  an  office  would  encourage  the  establishment  of  a 
second  or  even  third  producer.  Af  other  times,  it  might 
encourage  the  awarding  of  a  contract  so  as  to  achieve 
greater  labor  stability.  At  still  other  times,  it  might 
investigate  the  critical  lower  tiers  of  the  defense  indus¬ 
try  to  assure  that  similar  efficiency  and  responsiveness 
is  attained  in  the  supply  of '  ritical  parts. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
which  does  not  treat  its  defense  industry  as  a  vital 
national  resource.  Today,  the  Defense  Depailment  does 
not  have  the  means  to  achieve  these  ends,  at  either  the 
prime  contractor  level  or  at  the  critical  lower-tier  leveU 
Specifically,  what  it  is  missing  is  governmental  insight 
into  the  conditions  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in 
critical  sectors  of  the  industrial  base.  I  his  insight  can  be 
provided  by  gathering  data  in  such  areas  as  the  amount 
of  competition  in  given  sectors,  labor  idree  stability, 
bottlenecks,  capital  investments,  foreign  dependenev. 
long-term  R&D.  capacity  utilization,  surge  capability, 
and  integration  of  civil  and  military  production 

When  provided  with  insight  into  the  health  and 
responsiveness  of  the  industrial  base,  the  1X)D  can  then 
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include  such  consideralions  in  il,>  ina|or  acquisition  ami 
budget  decisions.  For  example.  DOl)  could  make 
intornied  decisions,  not  possible  now.  on  the  best  time 
and  location  to  start  up  a  new  production  line,  whether 
to  obtain  a  second  supplier  to  do  research  in  a  critical 
component  area,  or  where  to  target  investments  to  allow 
the  rapid  surge  ot  a  production  line  in  the  event  ol  a 
crisis. 

Today  these  supply-oriented  decisions  are  not  part 
ot  the  DOD's  acquisition  process  nor  is  the  necessars 
data  base — insight — available.  With  the  addition  ol 
such  considerations,  tar  greater  etficiency  and  elteclive- 
ness  cttuld  be  achieved  in  this  unique  marketplace. 
Additionally,  industrial  responsiveness  could  be  made  a 
more  significant  part  of  overall  US  national  security."’ 

:4c  :4c  * 

The  last  few  years  have  clearly  been  dramatic  ones 
for  "defense  reform.”  Much  new  legislation  was  imple¬ 
mented  w'ith  a  clear  trend  towards  increased — and  more 
detailed — regulation  of  all  aspects  of  the  defense  indus¬ 
try .  This  trend  was  further  heightened  by  actions  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  itself,  which  moved  towards 
the  turnover  of  greater  acquisition  management  respon¬ 
sibility  and  authority  to  the  "lawyers  and  auditors”  as 
the  short-term  solution  to  perceived  increases  in 
"waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.”  In  parallel  with  these  nega¬ 
tive  trends,  however,  both  the  executive  and  congres¬ 
sional  branches  initiated  far  broader  and  perhaps  more 
long-reaching  efforts  at  the  needed  basic  structural 
reforms.  Activities  are  underway  that  promise  still 
greater  results  in  these  nuirc  significant  directions.  The 
big  unknown  is  whether  these  activities  can  realize  a 
payoff,  in  terms  of  improvements  in  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  with  which  Defense  spends  its  annual 
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budeet  I'his  c Aaitiinati»>n  ai'jucN  lor  siemlicant  siiiK 
tiiral  chaiiiics  wiihin  the  currcm  i>verall  iiisluuiional  [\i! 
torn  I  hc  i>thcr  optioiis  arc  either  "imnor  ad|Uslnient''  ' 
to  the  current  >\sietn  fit  you  beliere  it's  uorkme  r^ell, 
uh\  li\  It  |Ust  eivrreel  the  abuses  ")  or.  at  the  oth  r 
extreme,  radical  chances  ti'  .Service  roles  aiul  nussions 
as  well  as  the  use  ot  a  single  civilian  biiving  agene\ 
f  the  current  svstem  vmII  never  work,  so  let's  scrap  it 
and  start  over  "l  Nonetheless,  even  the  midille-ol-the^ 
road  set  o!  tour  recommendations  eontaineil  herein  still 
vsiil  result  in  r<ither  dramalie  changes  m  orgam/atioiis 
and  procedures- -and  ultimaleh.  in  a  signilic\mi 
cultural  change  "  in  the  way  the  1)01)  conducts  its 
business 

I  he  implementation  ol  the  above  lour  changes  will 
be  ditlicult  and  will  take  signilicant  time  So  to  a\oid 
totally  disrupting  the  system,  these  changes  must  be 
implemented  on  a  relativeix  gradual  basis  .MosiK  what 
will  be  required  is  a  desire  lor  change  on  the  part  ot 
the  legislutite  and  executive  branches,  p.irticularlv  the 
latter. 

lodav .  many  on  ('apilol  Hill  ami  m  the  lV‘niagi>n 
are  atteitipting  to  achieve  procurement  relorm  in  a  verv 
piecemeal  tashion — trom  a  new  "  spare  parts  c/ar  "  to  a 
corps  ot  new  auditors,  and  trom  hundreds  ol  pieces  ol 
new  proeurement-relorm  regulations  and  legislation  to 
even  greater  eongression;il  micromanagement  o|  cverv 
detense  budget  line  item  However,  the  coming  vears 
will  represent  an  even  more  signilicant  challenge  tor  the 
detense  procurement  world  No  longer  can  one  expect 
the  large  increases  in  detense  budgets  that  were  seen  m 
the  tirsl  Reagan  administration  I'hus.  in  the  presence  ol 
signilicant  budget  eor-.traints  there  will  he  even  greater 
political  infighting  again,  both  on  (’apilol  Hill  and 
within  the  Services.  In  this  environment  there  are  likelv 


lo  be  iiKivaMne  erics  ti>i  "miineeliaie  relorm."  uiih  Us 
associated  tlooii  ot  ne\^  legislation  and  neuspajX'r  head 
lines  rile  eiiallenee  v\ill  he  to  aehieie  the  rei.|iiii'ed 
broad  ehanees  in  this  einironinent — '.\iihoiii  dainaeine 
uhat  IS  worth  saiine  m  the  wsistin  •  sssiein 

II  these  neeessars  ehanues  can  ^le  made,  then  the 
[Hiblie  s  eoniKlenee  in  1)01)  manaeemeni  can  he 
restored,  the  ta\pa\ers  can  eel  their  mone\  s  worth,  and 
our  national  seeurit\  e.in  be  sirenelhened  t'leaiK.  these 
results  are  worth  the  extra  ettort 
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DID  READINESS  GET 
ITS  FAIR  SHARE  OF 
THE  DEFENSE  BUILDUP 
IN  THE  FIRST 

REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  > 

Lawrence  J.  korb 


D  fiscal  year  19X0  and  fiscal  year 

19X5  the  defense  budget  doubled,  growing  from  S144 
billion  in  llscal  year  1980  to  S292  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  If  one  discounts  for  inflation,  the  real  growth 
over  this  peri.)d  was  S104  billion  or  52  percent.  Total 
defense  spending  for  the  first  part  of  this  decade  was 
SI  . 7  trillion,  and.  for  the  first  time  in  our  nation's  his¬ 
tory.  the  budget  increased  in  real  terms  more  than  three 
successive  years.  In  fact,  it  went  up  for  si.x  consecutive 
years. 

Despite  this  outpouring  of  money,  many  people 
have  argued  that  the  Department  of  Defense  did  not 
receive  commensurate  improvements  in  its  military 
capabilities.  These  arguments  usually  are  based  on  one 
or  all  of  the  following  assumptions,  that  the  DOD  had 
no  coherent  strategy,  it  simply  threw  money  at  the  mili¬ 
tary  departments  to  spend  as  they  saw  fit;  the  military 
balance  actually  deteriorated  during  this  period;  and  too 
much  money  was  spent  on  hardware  or  modernization 
and  not  enough  on  readiness  and  sustainability. 

Although  the  first  two  assumptions  are  certainly 
worthy  of  analysis,  they  are  quite  properly  the  subject 
of  separate  and  detailed  discussions.  This  examination 
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will  focus  on  the  third  assumption — that  sufficient 
monies  were  not  spent  on  readiness  or  sustainabilits . 

The  Meaning  of  Readiness 

Before  beginning  an  analysis  of  this  issue,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  precise  about  how  we  define  and  apf.is  the 
term  readiness. 

One  of  the  long-standing  oioblems  in  discussing 
defense  readiness  has  h^en  that  ■  readiness  "  means 
many  things  to  ma.iy  people.  Too  often  both  unsophisti¬ 
cated  priv'Uc  citizens,  members  ol  the  ('ongress.  and 
even  some  senior  I)()D  officials — both  militarv  anil 
civilian — have  used  the  term  "readiness"  to  refer  to  our 
overall  defense  capabilities.  In  1981.  in  an  attempt  to 
define  the  terms  precisely  enough  so  that  they  could  be 
measured,  and  for  an  understanding  of  how  changes  in 
resource  levels  intluence  different  aspects  of  overall 
defense  capabilities.  DOD  devised  and  officially  issued 
some  standard  basic  definitions.  Overall  military 
capability  is  a  function  of  four  attributes: 

Force  structure:  The  numbers,  size,  and  composition 
of  the  units  that  comprise  our  defense  forces,  for 
example,  divisions,  ships,  and  air  wings. 

Force  modernization:  The  technical  sophistication  of 
all  the  elements  of  the  force. 

Force  readiness:  The  collective  ability  of  the  elements 
of  the  force  to  deliver  the  outputs  for  which  they  were 
designed. 

Force  sustainability:  The  "staying  power"  of  the 
force  during  combat  operations,  often  measured  in 
numbers  of  days. 

Thus,  ‘readiness"  as  it  is  defined,  measured,  and 
reported  is  a  much  narrower  concept  than  the  size  of  the 
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force  or  the  rate  at  which  it  is  niodemized .  Those  w  ho 
make  such  pronouncements  as  you've  uoi  tv.  mv.dern 
i/e  to  be  ready  '  merely  confuse  an  already  complicated 
issue.  The  term  "force  readiness"  or  "readiness" 
means  a  measure  of  the  pre-D-day  status  of  the  force  as 
it  pertains  to  its  wartime  requirements  U>r  operationally 
available  materiel,  and  appropriately  trained  manpower; 
"sustainability"  measures  post-D-day  siayine  power. 

I'hus.  "force  readiness"  is  only  one  ol  the  key 
components  of  the  broader  concept  of  "military 
capability  .  "  It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
force  to  be  l(K)-percent  ready— -all  equipment  opera¬ 
tional.  all  personnel  trained — and  still  not  provide  ade¬ 
quate  military  capability  because  of  a  deficiency  in  one 
of  the  other  components  that  determine  that  capability, 
for  example,  force  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  for  a  force  to  perform  adequately  in  combat 
even  though  it  is  less  than  100-perccnt  ready.  Unless 
this  distinction  is  kept  in  mind,  force  mixierni/ativin.  a 
component  of  military  capability,  can  very  easily  be 
contused  with  force  readiness. 

.As  shown  in  figure  1 .  force  readiness  has  both 
materiel  and  personnel  dimensions.  Each  of  these  is 
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driven  by  the  resources  available  to  the  commander  tor 
the  pertormance  ot  his  wartime  mission 

Materiel  readiness  lor  a  unit  consists  til  two  ele¬ 
ments;  the  inventories  ol  equipment  and  supplies  on 
hand  relative  to  the  wartime  requirement;  and  the  abihtv 
ot  this  hardware  to  pertorin  the  lunctions  needed. 

The  two  correspondinu  considerations  in  personnel 
readiness  are  the  inventories  »>!'  personnel  on  hand  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  wartime  requirement,  and  the  staius  ot  train¬ 
ing  oi'  these  personnel  lor  the  functions  they  must 
pertorm  in  wartime. 

Thus,  the  factors  at  the  bottom  ot  figure  I  yield  the 
basic  measures  of  readiness.  In  order  to  measure  mate¬ 
riel  and  personnel  inventories,  the  percentage  of  people 
and  critical  equipment  items  on  hand,  as  contrasted  to 
what  is  necessary  in  wartime,  are  used  as  the  basic 
measures.  Likewise,  for  training,  the  percentage  of 
training  accomplished  as  opposed  to  what  is  required  is 
used  as  a  basic  readiness  measure.  Materiel  condition  is 
slightly  more  involved:  the  readiness  measure  used  most 
often  here  is  the  mission  capable  (MC)  rate.  This  is 
essentially  the  average  percentage  of  time  a  weapon  sys¬ 
tem  or  equipment  (or  a  collection  of  them)  is  able  to 
perform  the  functions  for  which  it  is  needed. 

The  principal  measures  of  unit  readiness  are  the 
C-ratings  (that  is,  combat  readiness  ratings)  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unit  status  and  reporting  system, 
(UNITRLP).  The  UNITRLP  is  designed,  managed,  and 
controlled  by  the  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiets  of  Staff 
(OJCS).  The  Services  collect  and  report  their  readiness 
statistics  (up  through  the  several  levels)  to  the  OJCS  in 
accordance  with  specific  Service-developed  reporting 
rules  within  broad  OJCS  guidelines. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  UNITREP 
system  was  designed  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
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measure  the  day-tii-day  readiness  ot  the  operating  lorces 
It  was  never  intended  as  a  t<H'l  tor  developing  budgets  ami 
outyear  financial  programs  nor.  because  of  changing  crite¬ 
ria,  does  it  always  give  a  completely  accurate  v  iew  of 
readiness  trends  over  time.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  tell 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chaimian  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  Commanders  in  Chief,  and  the  service  Chiefs 
what  units  are  ready  loduy  to  go  to  war  on  short  notice, 
which  are  not,  and  for  those  that  are  not,  what  lacks  of 
resources  constrain  them. 

The  UNITRBP  assigns  one  of  these  overall  C-rat- 
ings  to  each  combat  unit:  C-l  (fully  ready).  C-2  (sub¬ 
stantially  ready).  C-.'J  (marginally  ready).  C-4  (not 
ready),  and  C-5  (not  ready,  but  for  reasons  previously 
planned).  Examples  of  C-5  units  are  ships  undergoing 
scheduled  overhaul,  or  units  in  the  process  of  being 
activated  or  deactivated. 

For  each  combat-oriented  unit,  a  C-rating  is  com¬ 
puted  for  each  of  the  four  resource  measures,  equipment 
fill  readiness,  equipment  status,  personnel  fill  readiness, 
and  personnel  training.  The  basic  readiness  percentages 
in  each  of  the  four  resource  categories  are  translated 
into  C-ratings  in  accordance  with  criteria  that  are  stand¬ 
ard  across  Services  and  equipment  types.  For  example, 
if  a  unit  has  between  70  percent  and  00  percent  of  its 
wartime  requirement  for  selected  critical  items,  it  is 
given  a  C-2  rating  for  equipment  readiness  (inventory). 
The  overall  C-rating  for  the  unit  is  the  lowest  C-rating 
in  any  of  the  four  readiness  categories. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  measures  of  readiness 
(shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  table  1).  the  ancillary 
indicatrrrs.  shown  on  the  right,  provide  some  insight 
into  what  is  contributing  to  increases  or  decreases  in  the 
basic  measures  of  readiness.  For  example,  mission- 
capable  rates  should  improve  as  maintenance  backlogs 
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Table  1 

Measures  of  Readiness 

Hasii  Measures 

Atu  lUat  s  Measures 

Percent  equipment  versus 

Maintenance  backKiirs 

requirements 

Percent  persunnol  inventories  versus 

Supply  till  rates 

requirements 

Percent  trainmj:  versus  requirements 

Supply  backorders 

.Vlission-capable  rates 

(.■annibali/ation  rates 

War  reserve  withdrawals 
Plyint!  hours  sieaimni:  davs 
battalion  tramme  days 
txereises 

Reenlistmcnt  rates 

Mental  categories  ol  enlistees 
.Match  of  skills  and  grades 
versus  jobs 

Personnel  turbulence  stability 

are  reduced,  supply  backorders  are  cut.  and  supply  till 
rates  are  increased.  Also,  a  healthy  supply  system,  with 
adequate  spares,  is  retlecfed  in  reduced  cannibalizalions 
and  fewer  withdrawals  from  war  reserves.  Similarly, 
training  improvements  should  come  with  increased 
training  exerci.ses  and  increa.ses  in  flying  hours,  steam¬ 
ing  days,  and  battalion  training  days.  Also,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  personnel  inventories  as  contrasted  to 
requirements  improves  with  positive  enlislmenl  trends 
and  reenlistment  rates,  and  the  extent  to  which  positions 
are  filled  with  personnel  in  the  required  skill/grade 
category. 

Just  as  some  people  confuse  the  meaning  of  readi¬ 
ness,  others  confuse  the  budget  accounts  that  actually 
contribute  thereto.  For  example,  many  people  believe 
that  all  operation  and  maintenance  (O&M)  funding  and 
only  operation  and  maintenance  funding  has  a  direct 
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impact  on  readinesN.  I'his  is  a  serious  inisconcepliiin. 
As  detailed  in  table  2.  several  budget  accounts  atiect 
readiness.  The  budget  accounts  that  have  a  major 
impact  on  readiness  are  ( 1 )  operations  and  maintenance. 
(2)  procurement.  (.^)  military  personnel,  and  (4)  stock 
fund.  In  addition.  si>me  projects  in  the  military  con¬ 
struction  account  can  have  a  significant  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect  effect  on  readiness  or  on  other  attributes  of  defense 
combat  capabilities. 

Purchases  made  through  the  priKurement  accounts 
enhance  readiness  by  acquiring  some  »>f  the  spare  parts 
needed  to  replace  those  parts  that  fail  in  ('ur  vs  capon 
systems  and  equipment;  also  modification  kits  are 
acquired  to  improve  the  reliability  and  maintainability 
(R&M)  of  our  hardware  (some  R&M  modifiealivvns  buy 
"readiness  other  modifications  buy  "moderni/ation"; 
some  modifications  buy  both);  and  eqitipment  items  (for 
example,  tanks,  howitzers,  and  trucks)  bought  to  fill 
shortages  in  existing  force  structure. 


fable  2 

Key  Budget  -fieounts  -ffTeeting  Readiness 

Pri>eureinei\l 

Military  personnel 

Spare  p.irts 

Pay 

Support  cituipnient 

Bonuses 

.Moelitieation  kits 

Ineenlives 

Major  ei|uiptiient  items 

Opvnilions  anti  inaiiUcnatKC  .SlMtk  lunU 

Dcpi'l  repair'.  IVaeeliiiic  anemenlaliuii 

Inelallation  cir  mmlilieationN  War  reserve  inatenel 


alleralmns 
.■Ml  loree  nperalu'iis 
t  lyine  h<Hirs 
Sleaiiiine  ilavs 
Ballalmn  Irainine  Bays 
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These  pnKurenient  accounts  are  ver\  important  to 
readiness,  but  there  is  a  significant  lag  time  beiv^een 
appropriation  of  procurement  funds  and  the  effect  they 
have  on  readiness.  Typically,  it  takes  two  years  or  more 
between  the  appropriation  of  dollars  to  buy  spare  parts, 
repairs,  and  equipment  and  the  delivery  of  these  to  the 
field  In  early  I486.  DOID  was  just  beginning  to  aecept 
delivery  of  those  parts  procured  with  liscal  year  1484 
funds.  The  full  effect  of  the  procurements  on  readiness 
was  not  fully  felt  until  late  I486. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  O&M  appropriation 
generally  intluences  readiness  more  quickly  and  effi¬ 
ciently  than  does  the  procurement  account.  They  pro¬ 
duce  quicker  results  because  ()&M  funds  finance  depot 
repairs,  installation  of  modifications,  force  operations, 
and  training,  beginning  six  months  from  the  time  they 
were  appropriated.  It  is  more  efficient  because  repairing 
an  item  usually  costs  approximately  I.*'  to  20  percent  of 
the  cost  to  buy  a  new  item.  This  difference  in  lag  times 
and  efficiency  is  the  basis  of  DOD's  general  policy  that 
repairing  an  item  takes  priority  o\er  procuring  an  item 
of  the  same  type 

Military  pay.  bonuses,  and  other  incentives  help 
recruit  and  retain  the  numbers  and  types  of  people 
needed  in  our  armed  services.  As  shown  below,  because 
of  additions  to  this  account  personnel  readiness  has 
increased  dramatically  since  1481. 

Let  me  conclude  this  review  of  basic  concepts  and 
definitions  with  a  brief  description  of  the  critical  com¬ 
ponents  of  sustainability  ,  i.e..  the  staying  power  of  the 
force  in  combat.  I'o  sustain  our  forces,  planning  must 
be  undertaken  in  peacetime  to  replace  those  resources 
that  will  be  consumed  or  suffer  attrition  during  combat. 
These  post-D-Day  supplies  come  from  either  war 
reserve  stockpiles  or  the  mobilization  production  base. 
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As  shown  in  figure  2.  ideally,  sufficient  sKKks  should 
be  available  and  properly  positioned  at  D-Day  to  meet 
combat  consumption  demands  until  the  production  base 
(and  transportation  pipeline)  can  be  expanded  to  meet 
the  demand. 

The  primary  components  of  manpower  sus¬ 
tainability,  analogous  to  war  reserve  materiel  and  the 
production  base,  are  a  pool  of  trained  individuals  to 
serve  as  replacements,  and  unit  fillers.  Furthermore  it  is 
necessary  to  have  training  bases  to  pnKcss  volunteers  or 
conscripts  in  time  of  war.  Those  components  must  be 
balanced  in  a  manner  comparable  to  the  materiel 
components. 

The  Real  Issue 

With  this  as  a  background,  let  us  now  focus  on  the 
argument  that  readiness  has  not  received  its  fair  share  of 
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the  budget.  The  dispute  is  based  on  tuo  proportions 
First,  as  indieated  in  table  3.  betv^een  fiscal  \ear  IM(Sl 
and  1485  the  defense  budget  increased  by  b().7  percent 
However,  over  that  same  period,  operation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  grew  by  only  40.1  percent  while  procurement 
grew  by  slightly  over  KKf  percent  In  real  terms,  or  con 
stant  fiscal  year  14H7  dollars,  the  O&M  increase  v^as  25 
percent  while  procurement  rose  by  almost  70  percent 
Thus,  whereas  in  fiscal  year  148  1  procurement 
accounted  for  ,$7  billion  less  than  by  fiscal  \ear 

1485  it  received  almost  S20  billion  more 

Second,  by  DOD's  own  measurements  between 
1480  and  1484.  the  percentage  of  .Army  units  rated  C'  I 
or  C-2  actually  dropped  by  25  percent  while  the  per¬ 
centage  of  Air  Force  units  rated  C-l  or  C'-2  showed  a 
drop  of  15  percent  Only  the  Navy  showed  impro\e- 
ments  in  this  period,  and  this  change  was  primarily  in 
the  manpower  area. 

Both  of  these  propositions  are  misleading.  Not  all 
the  readiness  funds  are  in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
account,  and  the  entire  procurement  account  is  not  dedi¬ 
cated  just  to  moderni/ation.  A  more  accurate  way  to 
analyze  the  mix  of  modernization  readiness  is  presented 
m  table  4.  Rather  than  using  the  five  budget  titles  as  in 
the  DOF)  budget,  this  table  breaks  the  budget  down  into 
eight  categories,  thereby  enabling  us  to  see  which  por¬ 
tions  of  the  procurement  account  go  for  modernization 
and  which  actually  are  allotted  to  readiness 

As  the  table  suggests,  the  largest  area  of  real 
growth  in  the  DOD  budget  since  fiscal  year  1480  is  in 
materiel  sustainability,  \shich  has  grown  m  real  terms 
by  almost  21  percent  a  year.  While  growth  in  miKlerniza- 
tion  and  force  sfruclure  equipping  has  been  substantial, 
nearly  lb  percent  per  year,  so  also  has  been  the  growth 
in  materiel  readiness,  almost  15  percent  per  year.  The 
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onh  iicciHjnl  noi  lo  s1h>u  improvement  in  n'llmirv  per 
somiel  rile  eompoiinded  real  erowih  in  tins  area  in  onl> 
.V4  percent  'l  et  peiNonnel  in  the  area  ot  ereateNi 
impiinementN  (n  the  tiNcal  >ear  IdSI  SS  pern'ii.  the 
rjuality  ot  reeruitN  ic  at  an  all-time  high  and  reteniioii  in 
at  record  levelN. 

[  he  Necond  propoNition  in  et|nall>  miNleadiiiL’  It  in 
true  that  trom  IdXI  X4  the  numher  ol  unitN  rated  C  I. 
tulK  ready,  and  (  -2.  NuhNtaiitially  ready,  did  decline 
tor  the  .Army  and  Air  l  orce  unitN.  lliuvexer.  during  that 
Name  time  the  criteria  to  achiese  these  higher  levels  ol 
readineNN  uere  made  more  Niringent.  [-or  example,  in 
IdXl.  tactical  air  squadrons  in  the  United  States  were 
rated  t’llly  combat  ready  in  equipment  it  they  had 
enough  tnateriei  to  light  lor  l.^'rlays.  Mouever.  m  Id,s2 
the  criteria  tor  C  1  in  this  area  was  changed  to  .'0  days. 
.As  a  result  a  unit  could  have  increased  its  resouices 
trom  16  to  2.S  days  in  the  Ids  I -to- IdS.S  period  but 
dropped  its  readiness  rating  Iroin  C'  -l  to  ('  2. 

Similarly  ,  during  this  same  period,  the  .Army 
began  introducing  M-1  tanks  into  its  combat  Ibices  and 
rev  ised  its  tuli-readiness  criteria  lor  lank  ballahons  so 
that  (>nly  those  possessing  M-l  tanks  could  be  rated  (' 

I  Ml  equipment  Thus  units  still  possessing  M  fiOA.i 
tanks  sutlered  a  decline  in  readiness  'on  paper  '  solely 
because  they  had  not  yet  received  the  M  1  .Abrams 
tank. 

rile  only  meaninglul  way  to  answer  the  second 
proposition  is  to  take  a  broad  look  at  the  warrighting 
capabilities  ol  armed  lorces.  noting  whether  they  have 
improved  signilicantly  over  the  past  live  years.  Since 
exact  readiness  tigures  are  classilied.  we  need  to  he 
content  with  some  broad  indicators. 

rile  most  important  single  indicator  ot  the  strength 
ol  any  organization  is  its  people  What  happened  to  the 
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quantity  anil  quality  of  the  people  in  the  arnieii  lorces 
between  lSf81  anil  I4K?  ' 

The  si/e  of  the  total  loree.  aetive  duty  and  Selected 
Reserves,  grew  significantly  in  the  first  part  of  this  dec¬ 
ade.  In  1480.  there  were  2.M5  million  people  in  the  total 
torce.  2.05  million  individuals  on  active  duty  and  0.0 
million  acti\e  (drilling)  reservists.  By  1085.  the  total 
force  had  increased  in  si/e  to  .T.f  million,  an  increase  of 
.350. (MH)  or  12  percent.  Bv  1085,  the  active  torce  stood 
at  2.15  million  and  the  Selected  Reserves  had  reached 
an  all-time  high  ot  I  I  million. 

Not  only  has  the  quantity  of  military  personnel 
increased,  so  also  has  the  quality.  In  1080.  for  example, 
only  54  percent  ol  the  Army  ’s  new  recruits  were  high 
school  graduates.  By  1085  that  number  had  risen  to  01 
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percent.  For  all  the  services,  the  number  ol  hieh  school 
graduates  entering  the  military  grev\  from  6K  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1980  to  93  percent  in  fiscal  year  1985.  Fig¬ 
ure  3  displays  this  large  jump  in  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates  over  the  1980-85  period. 

As  suggested  in  figure  4,  the  aptitude  level  of  the 
new  recruits  also  has  increased  markedly  since  the 
Reagan  administration  took  office.  In  fiscal  vear  1980 
about  66  percent  of  those  entering  the  services  scored 
average  or  above  average  on  the  Armed  Forces 
Qualificatitm  Test.  This  was  slightly  below  the  average 
for  the  nation  s  youth  population.  In  fiscal  1985  over  93 
perce’’'.  were  in  that  category.  The  change  was  even 
more  dramatic  for  the  Army.  In  fiscal  year  1980.  55 
percent  of  those  entering  the  Army  were  in  the  below - 
average  category.  Last  year  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
new  recruits  scored  below  average. 

Retention  also  improved  substantially  in  the  first 
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Reagan  administration.  I'he  first-term  reenlistment  rate 
rose  from  38  percent  in  1*380  to  48  percent  m  1485  The 
career  retention  rate  jumped  from  71  percent  to  84  per¬ 
cent  in  that  same  period.  This  has  resulted  in  a  more 
experienced  force  better  able  to  handle  the  more  com¬ 
plex  weapon  systems  and  has  substantially  eliminated 
the  much-discussed  NCO  and  petty  officer  shortages  ol 
the  past  decade.  From  1480  to  1485.  the  average  years 
of  sers  ice  of  those  on  active  duty  increased  from  5.5  to 
6.0  years. 

In  addition  to  the  dramatic  improvements  in  the 
personnel  area,  the  operating  forces  ha%e  all  received 
large  amounts  of  modern  sophisticated  equipment 
Moreover,  as  indicated  in  figure  3.  increased  funds  have 
been  provided  to  maintain  the  equipment,  train  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  operate  and  maintain  it  properly,  to  buy  sufficient 
spares  and  repair  parts,  and  to  purchase  adequate 
ammunition  to  ensure  the  staying  power  of  this 
equipment. 

As  a  consequence,  the  warfighting  capability  of 
our  land.  sea.  and  air  forces  has  improved  dramatically 
iti  the  first  Reagan  administration.  Compared  to  1480. 
the  warfighting  capability  of  the  Army's  infantry  active 
divisions  has  gone  up  by  about  60  percent,  while  that  of 
its  National  Guard  counterpart  has  improved  by  almost 
40  percent.  Similarly,  over  the  past  five  years,  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  tactical  air  forces  to  generate  sorties  has  risen 
by  almost  80  percent.  Finally,  the  overall  readiness  of 
Navy's  deployable  battle  force  is  up  by  32  percent  over 
the  same  period. 

In  addition,  our  ability  to  deploy  our  forces  has 
also  improved  greatly.  In  1480.  DOD  could  airlift  onlv 
28  million  ton-miles  per  day.  By  1485  that  figure  had 
increased  to  40  million  ton-miles.  Similarly,  in  1480. 
DOD  possessed  only  80  short  tons  of  sealift  capability. 
But.  by  1485.  it  had  grown  to  almost  4(K)  short  tons. 
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During  the  tirsl  Reagan  aiinunistraiion,  Ihcre  was 
an  appropriate  balance  between  the  limtls  spent  tor  read¬ 
iness  and  hardware.  This  is  apparent  it  one  understands 
the  definition  of  the  terms  used  in  the  debate,  anti  the 
budget  accounts  that  contribute  to  readiness  and  sus¬ 
tainability.  and  if  one  uses  cotnmon-sense  indicators  tti 
measure  the  improved  warfighting  capabilities  tif  our 
land.  sea.  and  air  forces. 

However,  the  second  Reagan  administration  is  not 
like  the  first.  The  fiscal  year  I'fSb  Defense  Department 
budget  declined  by  6  percent  in  real  terms,  the  largest 
decline  in  l.‘>  years.  Moreover,  the  fiscal  year  19X6-90 
defense  program  was  reduced  by  S40()  billion  or  20  per¬ 
cent  between  January  1985  and  January  1986.  Given  the 
passage  of  Gramm- Rudman-Hollings.  the  short-term 
outlook  does  not  appear  to  be  hopeful.  The  challenge 
will  be  to  maintain  that  balance  between  modemi/ation 
and  readiness  in  a  period  of  fiscal  austerity.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  gains  of  the  first  Reagan  administration  will 
be  eradicated. 
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